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NeEw!—Major’s Physical Diagnosis 


Just Off Press!—The New (2nd) Edition of Dr. Ralph H. Major’s text on Physical Diagnosis is now 
ready after a sweeping and comprehensive revision. 


The sections on the abdomen, genitalia and extremities have been enlarged by important additions. 
The discussion of examination of the nervous system has been rearranged and largely rewritten. New 
illustrations have been added and a number of those from the previous edition replaced. Then in addi- 
tion to all this, Dr. Major has made many other improvements in presentation in order to make his 
book even more practical than before. 


This book deals with the four cardinal methods of physical examination—inspection, palpation, 
percussion, auscultation and their application in diagnosing disease. The entire body is considered. 
Normal is sharply contrasted with abnormal. Physical signs are presented from the viewpoint of cause. 
Dr. Major tells and shows exactly what to look for and how to elicit the facts and findings sought, 
clearly stating the technic of each method. He includes an excellent chapter on local and referred 
Pain, and another on History-taking and Recording. For both medical student and practitioner, this 
book stands out as one of great practical help. ‘ 


464 pages, 6” x 9”, with 437 illustrations. Cloth, $5.00. 


By Ratpn H. Major, M.D., Professor of Medicine in the University of Kansas. 


Other SAUNDERS TEXTBOOKS Listed on Pages 3, 4, 5 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR CHOOSING 
INTERNS AND INTERNSHIPS 


WILLIAM DOCK, M.D. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


This year the Commission on Graduate Education 
published its report,’ in which the history, present ill- 
nesses and prognosis of internship and residencies were 
thoroughly reviewed. Here arguments for and against 
including a year of hospital service in the requirement 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine were presented. 
However, two more aspects of the responsibility of 
medical schools toward the appointment of interns 
deserve study, since they apply not only to the fifth 
year problem but to present defects in the appointment 
of interns throughout the whole country. 

Certain undesirable situations arise whenever the 
dean or the administrative office of a medical school is 
actively concerned with obtaining appointments for 
senior students. These bad effects are most strikingly 
seen when the fifth or intern year is required for 
graduation. There the school must intervene not 
merely to supervise the choice but actually to guarantee 
the placing of the student. If the dean or a faculty 
member or committee has to guide the student or even 
help him to secure an internship, the school to a greater 
or lesser degree must appear as a petitioner for favors 
from hospitals. Beggars cannot be choosers and 
certainly cannot be critics, so that the school or its 
representative must pass lightly over the defects of 
the institutions kind enough to accept the eight or ten 
students at the bottom of the class. Also, once the 
school has recommended a man for internship and has 
begun to count on placing its men in certain institu- 
tions, it will find reasons for not allowing any senior 
student to fail. To do so would put it in the position 
of reporting, a few weeks before the service begins, 
that Mr. X, recommended as a competent man in 
November, has failed to complete his fourth year. This 
would jeopardize the chance of placing men in that hos- 
pital in the future. Hence a distinct drop occurs in the 
work of the less diligent third or fourth of the senior 
class in schools where, because of custom or the fifth 
year rule, the student relies heavily on faculty help in 
securing his internship and preventing his failure. 

lt would be a decided tonic to the morale of medical 
students and of deans and committees on promotion 
if the school and its staff confined themselves to 
supplying students with a list of recommended intern- 
ships and sending hospitals a record of scholastic accom- 
plishment and relative class standing of each student 
Who applied for internship. No personal recommenda- 
tions should be supplied in an official way, and hospitals 





"rom the Stanford University School of Medicine. 
Graduate Medical Education, University of Chicago Press, 1940. 


should demand personal interviews or reports from 
reliable and disinterested third parties, preferably prac- 
titioners in the community who were former interns or 
colleagues of men on the hospital staff. The whole 
responsibility for choice and attainment of internship 
should rest on the student, who should realize by the 
end of his second year that the sort of internship he 
may look forward to depends on his scholastic record 
and the good impression he makes on staff members 
of the hospital he hopes to enter. 

There is another evil consequence of medical school 
solicitude over placing its students in hospitals which 
is also most apparent where the fifth year is required 
for graduation. This is the tendency to fill with its own 
graduates most of the positions in the services which 
the medical school controls and uses for instruction. 
This practice has a pernicious effect both on the interns 
and on the undergraduates. It may diminish the effec- 
tive competition for positions and lessen the zeal of the 
best members of the class, to whom these positions 
normally go, since they have little to fear in the way 
of outside competition and their relative positions are 
pretty well determined by the third year. It surely 
lessens the drive and lowers the morale of the interns, 
who do not start off in a fresh environment among 
new associates, all anxious to establish a good record 
for themselves and for the school from which they 
come. Instead they run on in the same rut and with 
the same “gang.” With the increasing participation of 
students in the life of the wards, clinics and operating 
room, the interns and residents have become even more 
important than the chiefs and staff members in molding 
the habits and attitudes of undergraduates. From the 
staff they pick up tricks of speech or of thought, but 
from the interns they absorb the working methods and 
the reactions to patients and to investigation which will 
determine most of their professional conduct. The 
selection of interns and residents with a view to getting 
the best possible men and having them work under 
conditions which will bring out their finest efforts and 
behavior is therefore the most important duty of the 
staff of a teaching hospital, not merely that the oppor- 
tunity for graduate teaching should not be dissipated 
but in order to have undergraduates live in the best 
possible professional atmosphere. The necessity for 
selecting the best interns and for assembling a group 
trained in various schools and constantly on their toes 
is so urgent that it should not be weakened by pleas 
to absorb as many local graduates as possible and 
diminish the chore of placing an entire class. To win 
the gratitude of shy or backward seniors by helping 
them avoid the responsibility for finding hospital posi- 
tions or moving into a strange environment, one must 
accept responsibility for lowering the whole level of 
graduate or undergraduate work. 

The limitation of enrolment, the increase in labora- 
tory and ward work and the emphasis on hours of 











658 


credit rather than on learning have all contributed to 
slow down or stop entirely the free movement of medi- 
cal students from one school to another. The changes 
of the last forty years have steadily diminished the 
differences between the work of the last two years 
of medical school and the first year of internship. Since 
there can be too much even of good things and since 
it is possible that “one good custom should corrupt the 
world,” it is desirable that most students should not 
intern in the wards where they worked as juniors and 
seniors but should see new methods, hear new teachers 
and work with new companions. Any change in 
methods of appointment of interns which increases the 
movement of medical students from one center to 
another at this stage of their development is certain 
to raise the level of internship in hospitals having 
university connections, and gradually this will have an 
effect on all hospitals. Customs which increase inbreed- 
ing of the hospital staff and make circulation of young 
medical men more difficult are truly harmful. 

The first responsibility of the universities is to 
improve the internships they control; they can do little 
to raise the quality of services without medical school 
contact except by example and certainly not by trying 
to control the work or make the intern year an under- 
graduate exercise. The fifth year problem might well 
be left in the hands of the licensing boards, since it 
certainly is better to have at least one year of post- 
graduate work before taking examination for licensure. 
It must be granted that the average medical graduate 
of today is far better equipped to practice than the 
men trained by lectures and recitations a generation 
ago; that there is really less need for internship before 
graduation than there was when the fifth year require- 
ment was first imposed. It is proper to commend the 
wisdom of those licensing boards which insist on a fifth 
year, but the protection of the citizens should rest with 
these boards and not be left to the haphazard practice 
of medical schools, of which only thirteen now have 
this requirement. Forty-four per cent of the states but 
only 17 per cent of medical schools make internship 
mandatory. 

The improvement of internships in hospitals without 
medical school connections can safely be left to the 
national societies, whose influence has already been so 
powerfully and effectively applied. Probably the most 
fruitful change the medical schools could put into effect 
would be to limit to one half or less of the total number 
that group of interns chosen from local graduates. 
Students should be encouraged to visit or do ward work 
in other hospitals during the summer after the junior 
year in order to have a better basis for evaluating and 
to pave the way toward securing an internship. There 
should also be a more uniform time for appointing 
interns, no sub rosa commitments before this date and 
a strict avoidance of “trading’’ between medical schools, 
so that there would be the least possible pressure to 
seek to obtain interns or internships by “deals.” ? It 





2. In view of the importance of having the best possible intern services 
to establish the correct atmosphere in wards where undergraduates are 
being trained, it is desirable that these teaching services should have first 
choice of interns; this will benefit all hospitals by raising the level of 
undergraduate training. At present many excellent students who desire 
such services are lured away by other hospitals which offer the security of 
very early appointment. It is to be hoped that all the agencies concerned 
with better medical education will work out methods by which all hos- 
pital appointments will be offered on specified dates and that the first 
offers will be limited to teaching institutions. For example, if the hos- 
pitals’ first choice of appointments were mailed November 15, the accep- 
tances of the first group of interns could be received and the second 
choice appointments sent out by December 1 to men who had indicated 
they were still available; the third choice could be made by December 15. 
Under such a system the student would take the most desirable service 
open to him, and the hospital would get the staff which its reputation 
merited. 
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is desirable to give the maximum freedom of choice ig 
the student seeking hospital appointment and to the 
hospital staff selecting men for internship. As long as 
the university attempts to guide or assist the student 
this freedom of choice is restricted and the result is 
harmful to students and to medical schools. 
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Special studies have shown that at least 5 per cent 
of all infants born alive are born prematurely.’ This 
means that more than 114,000 infants were born pre- 
maturely in 1938. In the same year more than 31,000 
neonatal deaths were reported by the United States 
Bureau of the Census as directly due to premature 
birth. The neonatal mortality rate from this cause in 
1938 was 13.8 per thousand live births. These figures 
indicate the importance of the problem at the present 
time. 

The earliest recognition in this country of the role 
that premature birth plays in infant mortality appears 
to have been an address on infant mortality given before 
the American Medical Association in 1857 by Reese.’ 
He stated: “. we include among the infant mor- 
tality all those recorded interments marked as stillborn 
and premature births, the extent of which, and especially 
their amazing increase, constitutes one of the most 
revolting and yet one of the most important features 
of our inquiry and one which cannot be contemplated 
without horror.” 

From 1857 to the turn of the century, reports with 
regard to premature infants dealt largely with the 
viability of these infants, including several reports * of 
survival of infants of less than six months’ gestation, 
and of one weighing 134 pounds (794 Gm.) at birth.‘ 


EARLY RECOGNITION OF CRITERIA OF CARE 


Among the earliest papers dealing with methods of 
care of premature infants was one by Bartlett ® in 1887. 
He referred to the types of incubators in use in Russia 
and in France and described his “water-jacket warming 
crib,” made large enough to hold triplets! In the same 
year Taylor® reviewed foreign literature dealing with 
the care of premature infants and decried the custom 
of putting on “the usual clothing.” He also discussed 
the relative merits of feeding premature infants by tube 
and with a spoon. 








From the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor. 

Read before the joint meeting of the Section on Obstetrics and Gyne 
cology and the Section on Pediatrics at the Ninety-First Annual Session 
of the American Medical Association, New York, June 14, 1940. 
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According to Ryan? in 1889 “the best food is, of 
course, the milk of the mother if she be healthy.” Only 
one dissenting opinion was found, that of Adriance,® 
who contended that the mother’s milk after premature 
labor is not suitable for premature infants because it has 
a higher protein content than that of milk of women 
whose labor is at term. 

In 1890 Southwick ® referred to an incubator first 
devised by Credé about 1850, describing it as “essen- 
tially a bath tub with hollow walls filled with hot 
water.” He reported that this type of incubator was 
in use in the Boston Lying-In Hospital but added “I am 
informed that it fails to give perfect satisfaction. The 
heat comes too near the child without being diffused 
and the ventilation is defective.” 

Voorhees '° in 1900 described the Lion incubator, a 
French type, and stated that it could be disinfected, that 
there was provision for ventilation, for moisture and for 
measurement of the moisture with a hygrometer, and 
for filtration of the air. He pointed out, moreover, that 
the infant was visible through glass doors 
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pendently in the presence of changing external condi- 
tions. This in turn calls for increased knowledge of 
the physiology of premature infants so that we may 
rationally determine the environment and the feeding 
which will be suitable for him with his limited powers 
of adaptation. 

Maintenance of a constant body temperature depends 
on a balance between heat production and heat loss. 
The common nursery practice of wrapping a premature 
infant like a mummy may, it is true, prevent excessive 
loss of heat, but it is an effective means of preventing 
muscular movements which increase heat production. 
After all, the fetus in utero moves freely after the fifth 
month and is prepared to do so after birth. 

Some type of heating device must be used in caring 
for premature infants to prevent loss of heat from 
the skin. A great variety of “incubators” have been 
produced in recent years, both commercially manu- 
factured and home made. Definite advance has been 
made in their construction and operation, and clinical 





and could be tended without removal from 


the incubator. All these points are stressed VAY 


at present in discussing the proper condi- 
tions under which premature infants should 
be cared for in incubators. 

From this brief review of the early liter- LT 
ature of this subject it can be seen that 
the three criteria for care of the premature 
infant now considered fundamentally im- 
portant were so recognized many years 
ago. Early efforts, like those of today, were 
directed toward keeping the infant warm, 
protecting him from infection and feeding 
him properly. 
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PROGRESS IN METHODS OF CARE ee ip \ 
In the intervening years, progress has \ J 
been made in developing methods for care 
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tions are the improvement of incubators by 


THE OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ), UNDER TITLE VW, PART !, SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


the use of electrical heating devices, the Fig. 1.—States reporting some type of program for care of premature infants. 


development of air conditioning and air 

sterilizing, the use of parenteral fluid and blood transfu- 
sion, the use of oxygen to overcome asphyxia, and the 
development of individualized technics for care as 
a means of preventing infection. Exact assessment 
of certain methods of care, including feeding, is 
somewhat difficult, however, because studies designed 
to test them have not been controlled for such 
factors as birth weight, gestational age, race, sex and 
economic status. Furthermore, evaluation of one par- 
ticular aspect of care, such as feeding, is complicated 
by the fact that the contribution of other factors to 
the welfare of the infant such as nursing care and 
environmental conditions cannot be separated from the 
effect of feeding. 

It might be thought that the principle underlying the 
care of premature infants should be simulation, as far 
as practicable, of intra-uterine conditions, but this is 
obviously an impossible goal. It becomes our problem, 
then, to devise methods of care which serve to help 
the infant maintain his physiologic mechanisms inde- 





7. Ryan, W. B.: The Treatment of Infants Born Prematurely, 
ndiana M. J. 8: 246-251, 1889. 
~ Adriance, V.: Premature Infants, Am. J. M. Sc. 121: 410-421, 
90 

9. Southwick, G. R.: The Care of Weak or Prematurely Born Infants, 
ew England M. Gaz. 25: 310-313, 1890. 

10.-Voorhees, J.-D.: The Care of Premature Babies in Incubators, 
<\rch. Pediat. 


17: 331-346, 1900. 


experience has proved their value in raising and main- 
taining the body temperature of the premature infant. 
It should be pointed out, however, that further progress 
in this direction depends on further knowledge of the 
optimal environment for premature infants of varying 
degrees of maturity, on the development of definite 
standards for construction and operation of incubators 
and on more exact clinical evaluation of their effect on 
the infant. 

The fluid and caloric needs of the premature infant 
have been fairly well established. After the first week 
or two or until his manifestations of hunger become a 
guide, they can be met by the daily administration of 
approximately 150 cc. of fluid and 120 calories per kilo- 
gram of body weight (21% ounces and 55 calories per 
pound).1' During the first week of life the fluid and 
caloric requirements are less. 


IMPORTANCE OF BREAST FEEDING 


That human milk is the ideal food for the premature 
infant is almost universally accepted. The fact remains 
that long-standing clinical observations support this 
view. It should be pointed out, however, that pre- 





11. Gordon, Harry H.: Clinical Problems in the Newborn Infant, Con- 
necticut M. J. 4: 191-197 (April) 1940. 
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mature infants will thrive when fed suitable cow’s milk 
mixtures, but in general the safest and most economical 
food for these infants is breast milk. 


, DIET OF THE LACTATING MOTHER 

The quantity and quality of breast milk are dependent 
chiefly on the health and diet of the lactating woman, 
but there is good reason to believe that more effective 
efforts are being made to provide adequate diets for 
lactating cows than for lactating women. 

Studies of diets of city and village families in relation 
to size of income and number in family have shown 
that in each income class the larger the family the 
fewer are the protective foods that are purchased.'* 
Lactating women need these protective foods in larger 
amounts than nonlactating women. Human milk will 
obviously be deficient in certain elements unless special 
efforts are made to educate lactating women with regard 
to food purchases and to the use of protective foods 
(such as milk, tomatoes and citrus fruits, leafy green 
and yellow vegetables, and eggs). If for economic rea- 
sons it is not possible for lactating women to secure 
these foods in sufficient quantity to protect their own 
health as well as that of the infant, ways must be found 
to supplement their diets. It is, of course, well known 
that even if the nursing mother’s diet is adequate the 
premature infant’s food will need to be supplemented 
in certain respects, for example with vitamin D and 
iron, and probably with vitamins A, B, and C also. 

Vitamin D should be given to the premature infant 
before the end of the second week of life in dosage 
larger, perhaps by three or four times, than that usually 
recommended for full-term infants. It should be given 
in a concentrated form and one which contains adequate 
amounts of vitamin A also. 

The premature infant’s requirement for vitamin C 
can be assumed to be at least that of the mature infant. 
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Fig. 2.—Location of hospital centers for care of premature infants. 


For the latter Smith ** reports that “the recommended 
allowances fall within the comparatively narrow range 
of . . . from 20 to 50 mg. daily after the first few 
days.” She quotes Ingalls’ estimate that between 500 
and 1,000 cc. of breast milk “of good quality” provides 
the equivalent of from 20 to 40 mg. of ascorbic acid 
daily. Since the premature infant ¢ can take but small 





12. Stiebeling, H. K., and Coons, C. M.: Present Day Diets in the 
United States, in Food and Life, Yearbook of Agriculture, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1939, p. 296. 

13. Smith, Sybil L.: Vitamin C, in Food and Life, pp. 244-245. 
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amounts of breast milk and since often he receives breast 
milk from some woman other than his mother, or 
pooled breast milk which has been pasteurized or boiled, 
there will certainly be need for additional vitamin C, 
To meet the full requirement at least 40 cc. of orange 
juice would have to be given before the second week 
of life. Obviously vitamin C will have to be given 
to premature infants 
in concentrated form 
until they are able to 
take the required 
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amount of orange % 
juice. 

Cowgill * suggests 
that the full-term new- > 
born infant’s optimal 
or perhaps minimal 
requirement for vita- © 
min B, is 80 interna- 
tional units a day. 


Even if the mother’s © 
diet is considered ade- 1937 
quate in vitamin B, Fig oe po due to prema- 

.. ture birth and infants cared for in 
there Is no assurance incubators in Cattaraugus County, -1937- 


that her milk will pro- 1939. Solid bar, infants dying from 
ride : premature birth; shaded bar, infants 
vide adequate amounts cared for in incubators. Reproduced 


of vitamin B, to meet {7,8 26 of the 1939 Annual Report 
the needs of the pre- Cattaraugus County, N. Y. 

mature infant. Supple- 

ments of vitamin B, have been reported to affect 
favorably the premature infant’s general condition. 

Many other needs of the infant handicapped by pre- 
mature birth could be pointed out. Mention must be 
made of the fact that neither human nor cow’s milk 
contains sufficient iron to meet the premature infant’s 
need. Although it may not be possible to prevent the 
development of anemia in premature infants, the condi- 
tion can be ameliorated by the administration of iron 
and later by the addition of iron-containing foods to 
the diet. 

Recognition has been given to most of these dietary 
needs of the premature infant as well as the dosage and 
the age at which dietary supplements should be given. 
It is our responsibility to see that they are administered 
at the proper age in dosage and form suitable to the 
needs of premature infants and that they are made 
available to all premature infants. 

There are other needs of premature infants about 
which less is known, for example the need for certain 
hormones, gland secretions and antibodies which are 
transmitted from mother to full-term infant. Attempts 
have been made to provide some of these substances to 
premature infants but the evidence presented as to their 
efficacy is unconvincing in many instances and further 
study is needed. 

The burden of responsibility to supply knowledge 
with regard to well established methods of care of pre- 
mature infants has been greatly increased in recent 
years because there has been greater demand for this 
knowledge and wider application of methods of care. 
Unfavorable social and economic conditions are also 
being recognized more widely as barriers to adequate 
care of premature infants in the home, and advice and 
assistance given by social workers and public health 
nurses are recognized as important factors in saving the 
lives of premature infants. 











14. Cowgill, George R.: Human Requirements for Vitamin B:, in The 
Vitamins, Chicago, American Medical Association, 1939, pp. 240-241. 
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COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


In addition, standards for equipment and care of 
+emature infants in hospitals and homes have been set 
up and the acceptance of them has extended. Last, but 
not least, community organization for care of premature 
infants has been developed on a wide scale in the last 
few years. 

An example of a citywide plan for care of premature 
infants is that which has been in operation for about 
five years in Chicago. During this period the mortality 
rate from premature birth under 1 month has been 


lowered 31 per cent (from 13.7 to 9.4 per thousand, 


live births).2° State organization for care of premature 
infants has been developed widely during the past five 
years when funds have been available to the maternal 
and child health divisions of the state health departments 
under the terms of the Social Security Act, title V, 
part 1, administered by the Children’s Bureau. 

According to the most recent reports received by 
the Children’s Bureau, twenty-eight states, the District 
of Columbia and Hawaii have already made or plan 
shortly to make special provisions for the care of pre- 
mature infants as shown in the map (fig. 1). The 
plans vary in scope from a plan confined to one area, 
such as a rural county, or to one aspect of care such 
as provision of a warm bed, to a statewide plan such 
as that in progress in Massachusetts. In this state 
forty-eight centers for care of premature infants have 
been established in hospitals throughout the state, as 
shown in figure 2. 

Some of the states include in their plans educational 
programs and the extension of medical and nursing 
services. In the development of these plans the steps 
usually taken by the state health departments have 
been first to study, often in cooperation with the state 
medical societies, the influence of prematurity on the 
infant mortality rate of their state and then to make 
a survey of existing provisions for the care of pre- 
maturely born infants in various parts of the state. 
The Social Security Act directs that rural areas and 
areas in special need shall receive particular attention, 
and most states have found existing provisions for care 
of premature infants in these areas very inadequate. 

The educational programs have included the pro- 
vision of special training in the care of premature infants 
for members of health department staffs, both medical 
and nursing, at such centers as the Sarah Morris Hos- 
pital in Chicago and the Lying-In Hospital in Boston. 
The staff member receiving the training, usually a 
supervising nurse, is thus enabled on her return to 
teach modern methods of care to the public health 
nurses of the health department and also to advise the 
nursing staffs of hospitals in a consultative capacity. 
Pediatricians on the staffs of state health departments 
have carried on educational programs for local health 
officers and have secured the interest and cooperation of 
practicing physicians in providing improved care for 
premature infants. Care of the premature infant has 
heen discussed in postgraduate courses for physicians in 
a number of states. General educational programs 
have enlisted the interest of the public in providing 
hetter facilities for premature infants. 

In addition to these educational efforts, which are of 
course basic to the success of any program, the state 
health departments have provided or extended the ser- 





15. Bundesen, H. N.: Personal communication to the authors. 
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vices of public health nurses. These nurses assist 
practicing physicians in caring for premature infants 
in their homes where necessary, and also teach mem- 
bers of the family the special methods of caring for 
the infant. State health departments in a number of 
states give assistance to administrators of hospitals in 
planning for better facilities for the care of premature 
infants and in teaching their nurses modern technics 
in this field. In a few states they have provided quali- 
fied pediatricians for consultative services to rural 
physicians. 

That provision of special beds has been effective in 
favorably affecting the welfare of premature infants 
directly and indirectly is shown in the bar diagram 
(fig. 3) taken from the report of the Cattaraugus 
County Department of Health. It can be seen that 
in each of three years the number of beds increased 
and the mortality of premature infants decreased. Obvi- 
ously there were other factors of improved care that 
accompanied the provision of beds. 

As a result of these special programs, state and local, 
closer cooperation has been brought about between 
hospitals, practicing physicians, public health nurses and 
health and welfare departments. These services have 
already proved their worth in improving the chances for 
life of premature infants born at home. 

From the annual reports of the Bureau of the Census 
the trend of mortality from premature birth under one 
month for the United States as a whole has been 
charted (fig. 4). It can be seen that the mortality rate 
decreased only 12 per cent in the twenty year period 
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Fig. 4.—Trend of neonatal mortality from all causes and from pre- 
mature birth, 1915-1938, United States expanding birth registration area. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. Source, Reports of 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


from 1915 to 1934; from 1935 to 1938, the latest year 
for which data are available, the rate decreased 7 per 
cent. It is encouraging to note this significant decrease 
in a short period of time and to know that the mortality 
rate for 1938 of 13.8 per thousand live births is the 
lowest ever recorded for the United States birth regis- 
tration area. 
SUMMARY 

The importance of the problem of premature birth 
is shown by the fact that in 1938 there were more than 
31,000 neonatal deaths reported by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census as directly due to premature birth. 

A review of the medical literature prior to 1890 
shows that the importance of the criteria for care of 
premature infants now considered fundamental were 
recognized in these early years, namely to keep the 
infant warm, to protect him from infection and to feed 
him properly. 
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Progress has been made in the intervening years in 
developing methods of care in line with more complete 
understanding of the physiologic handicaps of premature 
birth. 

Breast feeding is generally recognized as important 
for the welfare of the premature infant but insufficient 
attention has been paid to the importance of a proper 
diet for the lactating mother and to the infant, in addi- 
tion to supplying certain dietary supplements in amounts 
adequate for his needs. 

The care of the premature infant, previously con- 
sidered only as it concerned the individual infant, has 
now developed into a community program. Under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act, title V (adminis- 
tered by the Children’s Bureau), the division of mater- 
nal and child health of the state health departments of 
twenty-eight states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 
have in progress or have made plans for more or less 
extensive programs for the care of premature infants, 
including educational programs, extension of medical 
and nursing care, and provision of incubators. 

The mortality rate from premature birth under one 
month has shown a decrease of 7 per cent in the past 
two years. This reflects the improvement in the technic 
of care of the premature infant and the effect of exten- 
sion of care to larger numbers of infants through com- 
munity organization for this specialized service. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 

Dr. Harry Lowensurc Sr., Philadelphia: When pooled 
human milk obtained from the maternity ward is employed as 
the milk supply in feeding premature infants I have noticed 
every now and then that such infants develop an unusual degree 
of drowsiness and lethargy about the second or third day. This 
lethargy and drowsiness disappear when a change is made to 
some form of bottle feeding. This last fact has made me suspect 
that the more or less routine administration to mothers of 
pentobarbital sodium or other such agents may be the responsible 
factor, especially since I have also had this experience in indi- 
vidual cases when drowsiness in the infant developed and when 
the mother had received pentobarbital sodium. This is merely 
surmise which I have discussed with some Philadelphia obstetri- 
cians and I have come to no definite conclusion. It is not 
difficult to agree with the authors in reference to their recom- 
mendations to prevent infection, maintain proper body heat and 
supply sufficient food and fluid. These are not always so easily 
accomplished, however, as digestive disturbances frequently occur 
and thwart our efforts. Particularly is this so when insistence 
is placed on the early administration of concentrated vitamins. 
It would be profitable if the authors could go a little more into 
detail and tell us just how they accomplish all the objectives 
which they mention without disturbing the gastrointestinal tract ; 
in other words, explain their technic. 

Dr. Etner C. Dunnam, Washington, D. C.: I had hoped 
that I would not have to answer questions with regard to certain 
aspects of the care of premature infants about which considerable 
difference of opinion exists among physicians. Rather, I would 
emphasize the fact that a great mass of knowledge about such 
infants is available which is not being used as widely as it 
should be. Physicians should familiarize themselves with the 
well established methods of caring for premature infants, so 
that they can use their specialized knowledge when called on 
to guide community programs for the care of such infants. One 
reason for giving this paper is that, with the rapid spread of 
community programs for the care of premature infants, physi- 
cians in local areas all over the United States are being called 
on for advice with regard to such programs. It is certain that 
we know much more about the care of premature infants than 
we did in the past, and that we are putting much of this knowl- 
edge into use; but our responsibility is to see that more of this 
knowledge is given to the physicians who are carrying on these 


programs. 
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DIAGNOSTIC PITFALLS OF THE 
NASOPHARYNX 


FREDERICK T. HILL, M.D. 
WATERVILLE, MAINE 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica defines diagnosis as 
“the process of identifying the disease by consideration 
of the history, symptoms, physical signs and examina- 
tion in every way of the patient.” All these factors are 
important and essential in making a correct diagnosis. 
In otolaryngology perhaps more reliance is placed on 
physical signs that are visual than in most other fields 
of medicine. In the majority of instances the final inter- 
pretation of the clinical picture depends on what is 
seen in the ear, nose, pharynx or larynx. The habit 
of wearing the head-mirror throughout working hours, 
so commonplace among otolaryngologists, is an uncon- 
scious acknowledgment of the importance of visual 
examination in this field. 

In 1931, in a paper read before this section, I ' tried 
to bring out the importance of visual control by direct 
inspection in performing an adenoidectomy. In a large 
series of cases in which operations had been previously 
performed by many different men, a sufficiently high 
percentage of unsatisfactory results were found to war- 
rant considerable doubt as to the efficacy of many 
procedures carried out in the nasopharynx. That this 
ineffectiveness is not limited to the removal of adenoid 
tissue is obvious. It must be admitted that the diagnosis 
of nasopharyngeal disease is frequently. missed and 
that many lesions in this region go unrecognized. Car- 
mody, in a recent paper read before the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, 
referred to the nasopharynx in the title as “almost 
unknown in otolaryngology.” In searching for an 
explanation for this too universal error it would seem 
that the difficulties in easily and satisfactorily visualizing 
the region might be tue answer. Without in any way 
depreciating the importance of the history and other 
diagnostic data, the main pitfalls in the diagnosis of 
nasopharyngeal disease might be considered as due to 
four causes : 


1. Not looking. 

2. Not seeing. 

3. Not knowing what to look for. 

4. Not interpreting correctly what is seen. 


The nasopharynx, like the larynx, is not. easily acces- 
sible to visual examination and, as a consequence, 1s 
not always accorded the thorough and complete inspec- 
tion so essential to a corréct diagnosis. Its- situation 
behind the soft palate, out of the direct line of vision, 
and the occasional difficulties encountered in indirect 
examination may at times tempt the physician to neglect 
or to pass rather hurriedly over this phase of the 
examination. Yet this region is of vital importance in 
our specialty and often contains the clues to the correct 
solution of many clinical problems. The excuse “! 
could not get a good look at the nasopharynx” should 
never be permitted. No examination should ever be 
considered sufficient without a thorough inspection of 
this region. 





Read before the Section on Laryngology, Otology and Rhinology at 
the Ninety-First Annual Session of the American Medical Association, 
New York, June 12, 1940. 

1. Hill, F. T.: Observations Following Adenoidectomy, Arch. Ot 
laryng. 14: 775-783 (Dec.) 1931. 
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This, of course, presupposes a routine examination 
with the postnasal mirror. Sometimes this is neither 
easy nor satisfactory. The patient may be uncooperative 
pr possess a sensitive, gaggy throat, making it extremely 
dificult to obtain a satisfactory view of the entire vault. 
These difficulties usually may be overcome with patience 
and perseverance, together with a gentle technic and 
sometimes the use of a small amount of some local 
anesthetic sprayed in the throat. The postnasal mirror, 
however, has certain very definite limitations. There is 
often considerable variation in the countour of the 
nasopharynx. The anterior tubercle of the atlas may 
project forward like the prow of a ship with the lateral 
spaces flaring out behind, or there may be a concavity 
in the midline of the vault at the superior-posterior 
angle. It may be quite impossible to inspect these 
spaces thoroughly by means of the mirror. In addition 
there is necessarily more or less distortion of the image 
in any mirror held at a right angle to the object being 
examined, and this distortion may be further increased 
by the presence of mucus in the nasopharynx. Sole 
reliance should never be placed on the postnasal mirror 
unless the examination is thoroughly satisfactory and 
the appearance definite beyond all doubt. 

The development of direct laryngoscopy, by means 
of the laryngeal speculum, marked a great advance in 
our conception of diseases of the larynx. Rarely today 
would one depend entirely on what is seen with the 
laryngeal mirror. Similarly in the nasopharynx some 
direct method of inspection should be employed in 
every doubtful case in which there is any question of 
any abnormal condition. I use the nasopharyngoscope 
almost as a routine, and it is surprising how often small 
but significant abnormalities can be noted which were 
not seen with fhe mirror. Unless prevented by marked 
septal deviation, the nasopharyngoscope should be 
passed through both sides of the nose so that the blind 
area directly ahead of the instrument can be included. 
In certain cases the pharyngoscope used through the 
mouth may be useful. 

In the final analysis nothing is quite as satisfactory 
as direct inspection by elevation of the soft palate. 
Every otolaryngologist is familiar with the difference 
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Fig. 1,—Schematic drawing of projection of image seen in the post- 
nasal mirror. Distortion of posterior pharyngeal wall, which is viewed 
as if looking down a cylinder. 


between the appearance of the larynx when seen with 
the mirror and when viewed through the direct laryn- 
goscope. The same holds true in the nasopharynx and 
it is much simpler to do. 

lor years palpation has been an accepted method of 
examination of the nasopharynx. It is uncomfortable 
lor the patient and is necessarily done so hurriedly that 
it is usually unsatisfactory to the examiner. Aside 
irom determining the presence of adenoids or ascer- 
taming the firmness of a tumor mass, it gives compara- 
tively little information. I feel that in examining for 
alenoids, when the child is too young for the use of 
the mirror or the nasopharyngoscope, it is distinctly 
preferable to have the patient firmly wrapped in a 
blanket and to elevate the soft palate with a retractor. 
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It does not disturb the child any more and gives the 
examiner more accurate information. 

Some years ago Beck advocated retracting the soft 
palate by means of a rubber catheter passed through 
the nose. This is often very helpful in operative work 
but is hardly necessary for the purpose of examination. 
Yankauer devised a speculum which allows a very 
satisfactory inspection of the nasopharynx. Often a 
simple palate retractor will suffice. Usually a minimum 
amount of local anes- 
thesia in the adult, to 
control gagging, is ad- 
visable. By this direct 
inspection, using either 
the speculum or a 
retractor, one can see 
the actual picture with- 
out distortion and can 
better interpret the 
conditions seen with 
thenasopharyngoscope 
or the mirror. 

The roentgenogram 
may be a most useful 
and important adjunct 
to visual examination 
and should be em- 
ployed in all cases of 
suspected malignancy. As pointed out by Furstenberg,’ 
the presenting lesion in the nasopharynx may be so 
small as sometimes to escape detection, or it may be 
located in the eustachian tube itself; yet there may be 
considerable involvement of the base of the skull, which 
can be discovered by x-ray examination. 

As common a pitfall as not accurately seeing the 
nasopharynx is not knowing what to look for. Too 
often the clinician is satisfied if he determines the 
presence or absence of adenoids. Hypertrophy of the 
posterior tips of the inferior turbinate or adhesions 
across the fossa of Rosenmiiller or the eustachian 
orifice may explain the symptoms of a conduction deaf- 
ness. Postnasal discharge may indicate a_ chronic 
posterior sinusitis. Choanal polypi or the more serious 
nasopharyngeal fibromas may result in marked nasal 
obstruction. New,® Furstenberg,” Hansel,* Heine ° and 
others have called attention to the incidence of benign 
and malignant tumors in the nasopharynx. Fursten- 
berg® has described tumors developing from the 
remnants of the hypophysial duct, which he classified 
as craniopharyngiomas. Ridpath* has reported chor- 
domas arising from the fetal notochord. Yankauer ° 
Dorrance,® Kully,'!° Woodward 't and Eagle *'* have 





Fig. 2.—Direct view of cyst of pharyn- 
geal bursa. 
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reported numerous cases of nasopharyngeal cysts or 
bursae. Beck ** refers to primary tuberculosis in this 
region. Congenital defects, such as atresia of the 
posterior choanae, are occasionally encountered. Sup- 
puration of the petrous apex may point in the naso- 
pharynx. If one keeps these possibilities in mind the 














Fig. 3.—Section of lympho-epithelioma of nasopharynx; reduced from 
a siatamiaseaenl with a magnification of 280 diameters. 


pitfall of incorrect interpretation need not loom so 
large. Utilization of all other diagnostic data should 
solve the problem in the majority of cases. 

Malignant tumors of the nasopharynx often manifest 
themselves first by what Hansel* refers to as extra- 
nasopharyngeal signs and symptoms, usually through 
involvement of the cranial nerves. New,* with his vast 
experience in these cases, has emphasized the diagnos- 
tic importance of diplopia, facial pain and disturbances 
in swallowing as early symptoms. While any of the 
cranial nerves may be affected, those most commonly 
involved are the sixth, fifth, ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth. Furstenberg’ states that the presence of 
posterior cervical adenopathy, pain referred to the 
throat or ear and signs of a unilateral conduction deaf- 
ness should excite the suspicion of a malignant growth 
of the nasopharynx. Involvement of the pterygoid 
muscles may result in trismus. Any patient with an 
unexplained cranial nerve involvement, with or without 
cervical adenopathy, should be most thoroughly investi- 
gated with the thought in mind of a possible malignant 
neoplasm of the nasopharynx. 


A youth aged 17 was seen because of unilateral deafness. He 
had been under treatment elsewhere and had many inflations 
and a submucous resection of the septum performed. The 
posterior cervical nodes were palpable and he had some degree 
of trismus. Nasopharyngoscopy showed a mass of what 
appeared like adenoid tissue in the left fossa of Rosenmiiller, 
impinging on the orifice of the eustachian tube. Histopathologic 
examination showed this to be a “lympho-epithelioma.” While 
he did remarkably well for about two years under high 
voltage roentgen therapy, he subsequently died from extensive 
metastases. 

A boy aged 14 years was seen in consultation because of 
marked cervical adenopathy. There was a history of repeated 





13. Beck, J. C. Applied cial in Diseases of Nose, Throat and 


Ear, St. Louis, C V. Mosby Company, 1923, p. 170. 
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severe epistaxis necessitating packing of his nose during the 
preceding few months. Although the source of the blee. ding 
was obviously in the nasopharynx, no consideration had been 
given to the possibility of a malignant growth. Biopsy showed 
the lesion to be an epidermoid carcinoma grade 3 and the 
patient was referred for high voltage roentgen therapy. 


Yankauer’s * report of 155 cases of nasopharyngeal 
abscess in 1929 revived interest in so-called Thorn- 
waldt’s disease. While not in entire agreement with 
Yankauer that these were retention abscesses in the 
recessus medius of a residual adenoid, a number of 
observers have reported sufficiently large series of cases 
to suggest that the presence of cysts in the nasopharynx 
is frequently overlooked. As stated by Kully,’ there 
are probably two types: the retention cyst in a residual 
adenoid, such as described by Yankauer and which is 
easily opened with a probe, and the cyst, considered by 
Dorrance ® as due to the persistence of an embryonal 
bursa, originating from adhesions of the notochord to 
pharyngeal ectoderm. The latter, when viewed by direct 
inspection, appears smooth, round, yellow or white and 
from 1 to 2 cm. in diameter. It may have a small 
opening in its center either exuding secretion or cov- 
ered with a scab, or it may appear tense and fluctuant. 
A cutting instrument is required to open this. It con- 
tains thick gelatinous material which often shows a 
positive culture from streptococcus or staphylococcus. 
Its walls are smooth and shiny. Either type of these 
cysts may give rise to a postnasal discharge, cause a 
variety of symptoms affecting the ear or act as a focus 
of infection. As previously stated, they are frequently 
overlooked and are best diagnosed by direct inspection 
of the nasopharynx. 


A woman aged 40 was referred by an ophthalmologist because 
of a persistent cyclitis. Her general physical examination was 
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Fig. 4.—Section of epidermoid carcinoma of nasopharynx; reduced fro 
a photomicrograph with a magnification of 350 diameters. 


negative. Her tonsils had been removed. X-ray examination 
of the sinuses gave normal results. Examination of the naso- 
pharynx showed a smali cryptic bit of tissue directly behind th« 
voiner, covered with a small scab. Marked improvement fo! 
lowed removal. This was a retention cyst in a small residual 
adenoid. 

A man aged 27 complained of postnasal discharge, tinnitu 
and a feeling of stuffiness in the ears. His tonsils had bee! 
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removed. His condition had been diagnosed as sinusitis and an 
antrum operation had been advised. X-ray examination of the 
sinuses gave normal results. Examination of the nasopharynx 
showed a round, symmetrical, pale tumor in the midline, some- 
what tense and fluctuant, with a small opening in the lower 
portion. This was operated on under local anesthesia and the 
lining was destroyed by electrocoagulation. Following this his 
symptoms gradually subsided. This was a cyst of the pharyn- 
geal bursa. 


Such cases as these are far too common for one to 
view with any degree of complacency the frequency with 
which the diagnosis of nasopharyngeal disease is missed. 
While at times the correct diagnosis may present 
difficulties, the stage at which many of these cases are 
seen warrants the opinion that the greatest difficulty 
is due to hasty and incomplete examination and that 
greater care in this regard would eliminate ‘many of 
these errors. 

CONCLUSION 

1. Most of the errors of diagnosis of nasopharyngeal 
disease are due to the otolaryngologist not accurately 
visualizing the nasopharynx and not keeping in mind 
the disease possibilities in this region. 

2. Direct inspection of the nasopharynx by elevation 
of the soft palate is the most accurate and valuable 
method of examination of this region. 

Professional Building. 





FIBROMAS OF THE NASOPHARYNX 
FREDERICK A. FIGI, M.D. 
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Juvenile basal fibromas of the nasopharynx comprise 
one of the most interesting groups of neoplasms 
encountered in the upper part of the respiratory tract. 
Their definite predilection for age and sex and their 
limited and comparatively inaccessible site of origin, 
extreme vascularity, tendency toward spontaneous 
regression and benign histologic structure, yet potential 
seriousness, render them unique among tumors of the 
nose and throat. 

From Jan. 1, 1910, to Jan. 1, 1940, sixty-three 
patients having fibromas of the nasopharynx have been 
examined at the Mayo Clinic. In 1924 New and I? 
reported thirty-two of these cases seen between 1910 
and 1923 inclusive. Thirty-one additional patients who 
had this condition have been encountered since 1923. 
The entire group of sixty-three cases includes only 
patients who had fibromas of the juvenile basal type. 
The group excludes choanal polyps, periosteal fibromas, 
fibrosarcomas and other forms of fibrous tumors. 

Juvenile basal fibromas of the nasopharynx are rare; 
few reports in the literature present more than a half 
dozen cases seen by a single individual. A notable 
exception is the series of fifty-eight “nasopharyngeal 
fibromas” reported by Shaheen? in 1930. However, 
Shaheen said that he had encountered these tumors 
among boys 2, 4 and 7 years of age, also among men 
aged 48, 60 and 70 years. He noted also that he had 
not encountered spontaneous involution and disappear- 





_ From the Division of Laryngology, Oral and Plastic Surgery, the Mayo 
iimic, 

Read before the Section on Laryngology, Otology and Rhinology at the 
Ninety-First Annual Session of the American Medical Association, New 
York, June 12, 1940. 

1. New, G. B., and Figi, F. A.: Treatment of Fibromas of the Naso- 
J we Report of Thirty-Two Cases, Am. J. Roentgenol. 12: 340-342 
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ance of the neoplasm after the patient had reached the 
age of 25 years and that he had observed carcinomatous 
changes in these tumors. Such statements cast consider- 
able doubt on the probability of all his cases belonging 
to this classification. 

The tumors under consideration occur predominantly 
among male patients. Data concerning some of the 
patients encountered prior to 1919 are incomplete and 
because of this only forty-five cases seen since that 
date are reviewed in detail here. 

The tumors present a definite life cycle and a char- 
acteristic clinical appearance. They arise most com- 
monly in the vault or high on the posterior wall of the 
nasopharynx from the periosteum covering the basilar 
process of the occipital bone and the body of the 
sphenoid bone but they may spring from the anterior 
aspect of the upper two cervical vertebrae, the internal 
pterygoid plate, the region of the foramen lacerum and 
the pterygomaxillary fossa. The mucoperiosteum lining 
the sphenoid sinus is also said to be a possible site of 
origin for the condition. Certain it is that this sinus 
frequently is found to be involved by neoplasm early in 
the course of the disease. These fibromas appear at 
about the age of puberty or slightly earlier than this 
and continue to be active until the age of approximately 
20 to 25 years, at which time they tend to regress 
spontaneously and in some instances disappear com- 
pletely. 

Fibromas of the nasopharynx usually appear as hard, 
often almost cartilaginous, rounded, slightly nodular or 
lobulated, deep red, purplish or grayish tumors occupy- 
ing the upper portion of the nasopharynx and often 
extending into one or both nasal fossae as well. Their 
attachment is most frequently broad, sessile and firm, 
so that the mass is almost immovable. At times, and 
especially in the case of tumors of slow growth and 
long duration, there is a definite pedicle, and a freely 
movable mass can be seen below the palatal border. 
Multiple secondary attachments to the pharyngeal or 
nasal wall may be present following unsuccessful 
attempts at operative removal. The intranasal pro- 
longations of the tumor may crowd the septum against 
the lateral wall and they may present in the anterior 
naris or even protrude from the nostril. Other exten- 
sions may invade the retromaxillary fossa, antrum, 
orbit, ethmoid sinuses, and the sphenoid sinus and even 
the cranial cavity. These prolongations are said to grow 
most intensively where they encounter the greatest 
obstacles. In several of our cases a tumor arising in 
the nasopharynx or pterygoid fossa was bulging the 
cheek lateral to the tuberosity. The tumor is covered 
with normal mucous membrane, and tortuous vessels 
often stand out prominently on the surfaces. This in 
itself is frequently a very striking clinical feature. 
Ulceration is not often seen except as a result of trauma 
or previous therapy. 

The extent of these tumors varies greatly. Although 
they usually spring from some point of origin situated 
high on the posterior wall or the vault of the naso- 
pharynx, in our experience comparatively few of them 
are limited to this cavity at the time the patient reports 
for examination. The inherent activity of the growth, 
together with the stimulation induced by repeated 
incomplete treatment previously carried out in the 
majority of these cases, unquestionably were factors in 
such extension beyond the aforementioned cavity. The 
nasopharynx was involved in all forty-five cases in this 
series which were studied in detail, but in only eleven 
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cases were the tumors confined to this region alone. 
Both nasal fossae were involved in three cases, the left 
alone in eighteen instances and the right in thirteen. 

Pressure of the expanding neoplasm often results in 
a remarkable degree of destruction of the bone with 
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Fig. 1.—Schematic representation of fibroma of the nasopharynx and 
nasal fossa, with sessile attachment in the vault of the nasopharynx. 
The pressure of the tumor mass has destroyed a considerable portion of 
the basilar process of the occipital bone and of the body of the sphenoid 
bone. 





which it comes in contact. This osseous loss appears 
to be the result of pressure absorption. As a result of 
it the tumor is able to pass readily through narrow 
fissures such as the lacerated foramen and even to 
extend directly through the base of the cranial cavity. 
A fatal termination at times occurs as a result of this 
extension. This type of destruction of bone is seen 
not infrequently in association with other neoplasms 
situated elsewhere about the head. In fact, any slow- 
growing encapsulated mass of soft tissue developing in 
contact with a bony surface is likely to produce a con- 
cavity in the bone and may actually perforate it. This 
phenomenon often occurs in connection with mixed 
tumors of the hard palate and with dermoid cysts 
adjacent to the orbit (fig. 1). 

In the series under consideration, symptoms had been 
present for from one month to six years at the time 
of examination of the patients in the clinic. Nasal 
obstruction was the first symptom noted by most of the 
patients, although epistaxis had occurred primarily in 
a few instances. The female patients ranged in age 
from 10 to 22 years and the appearance of symptoms 
dated from the ages of 7 to 16 years, having been 
present for from one and a half to six years and 
averaging four years for the series. The male patients 
were from 10 to 30 years of age. Symptoms among 
the male patients had first appeared at the age of 10 
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to 23 years and had been present for from one month 
to six years, averaging a little more than one and a half 
years in duration. Pain was not a prominent feature 
in any of the cases. Marked difference in the rate of 
growth of the tumor was noted in different cases. Some 
of them, especially among younger individuals, were 
growing so rapidly that they appeared clinically to be 
malignant. The tendency toward complete spontaneous 
regression following partial excision mentioned by 
I’wing,® who stated that this tendency also has been 
observed by Bensch, Griinwald, Konig, Bruns and 
Zarniko, was not encountered among the patients in 
this group. 

Roentgenographic studies, particularly of the nasal 
accessory sinuses in these cases, often will furnish con- 
siderable information additional to that obtainable on 
physical examination alone and should be made when- 
ever the indication presents. The tumor in the naso- 
pharynx will as a rule be revealed best in lateral 
roentgenograms taken to show the upper part of the 
cervical region of the spinal column or the larynx. 
Pathologic processes are commonly present in the 
accessory sinuses in these cases and may be referable 
to direct invasion of the cavity by the neoplasm or to 
secondary inflammatory changes resulting from nasal 
obstruction and interference with drainage and ventila- 
tion ( fig. r 48 

Roentgenograms of the sinuses were made in forty 
of the forty-five cases in which detailed study was 
carried out. Results of these roentgenograms were 
negative in seven instances; the remaining thirty-three 
showed evidence of pathologic processes in the sinuses, 
nose, nasopharynx or orbit. The pathologic changes 
included the presence of a tumor mass in one or more 
of the sinuses or in the adjacent structures, diffuse 
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Fig. 2.—-Lateral view of the upper part of the cervical portion of the 


spinal column, showing nasopharyngeal fibroma (indicated by arrow). 


dulness of a single sinus, pansinusitis and, in a few 
instances, only thickened membrane. The sphenoid 
sinus was found to be involved in eight cases, the 
increased density being interpreted as a direct exten- 
sion of the neoplasm in the vault of the nasopharynx. 
This observation always increased the hazard of treat- 


3. Ewing, James: Neoplastic Diseases, ed. 3, Philadelphia, W. } 
Saunders Company, 1928, pp. 180-182. 
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s 
ment, which was invariably more protracted in these 
cases. The right antrum showed pathologic changes in 
twelve instances, the left in eighteen, although the 
antrums actually were invaded by the neoplasm in only 
seven cases. The ethmoid sinus presented roentgeno- 





Fig. 3.—Anteroposterior view of the skull, showing enlargement of the 
right orbital fissure (indicated by arrow) resulting from a fibroma of the 
nasopharynx that was producing exophthalmos. 


graphic evidence of involvement by the tumor in five 
cases and the basisphenoid bone, sella and orbit in 
one (fig. 3). ' 

These tumors are primarily pure fibromas and 
microscopically consist of dense connective tissue. They 
are extremely vascular and the vessels are often cavern- 
ous in type. In addition, more or less inflammatory 
reaction is usually present, so that different portions 
of the tumor may contain inflammatory tissue, fibro- 
myxoma or fibro-angioma. Friedberg* has recently 
suggested that these tumors be designated “vascular 
fibroma” or “angiofibroma” because of their histologic 
structure. The lack of muscle fibers in the walls of 
many of the large vessels and the fact that they are 
enclosed in dense fibrous tissue explain the profuse and 
persistent bleeding encountered in these cases. Cellular 
portions commonly are present in the tumors and often 
lead to a mistaken diagnosis of fibrosarcoma. Although 
deposits of calcium, cartilage and bone were said by 
Ewing to be rare, they have been reported in a num- 
ber of instances. Ringertz* reported a case in which 
fibroma arose in the sphenoid sinus and in which the 
extent of the deposits of calcium led to a mistaken 
diagnosis of osteogenic sarcoma. 

Generally speaking, biopsy should be made in all cases 
of neoplasm occurring about the upper part of the 
respiratory tract prior to the institution of treatment. 
Even though the diagnosis appears obvious on clinical 





4. Friedberg, S. A.: Vascular Fibroma of the Nasopharynx (Naso- 
pharyngeal Fibroma), Arch. Otolaryng. 31: 313-326 (Feb.) 1940. 
_ 5. Ringertz, Nils: Pathology of Malignant Tumors Arising in the 
Nasal and Paranasal Cavities and Maxilla: II. Benign Fibromatous 
Tumors in the Nasal and Paranasal Region and Maxilla, Acta oto-laryng. 
Supp. 27: 158-162, 1938. 
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examination, microscopic study may reveal the presence 
of a pathologic process entirely different from that sus- 
pected. Fibromas of the nasopharynx provide one of 
the few exceptions to this generalization. The laryn- 
gologist who has seen a few of these neoplasms can 
as a rule recognize them rather definitely on gross 
observation. However, in cases in which the tumor is 
growing actively, especially when it is recurring follow- 
ing previous treatment and when. inflammation is 
present, the clinical picture often strongly simulates 
a malignant neoplasm and biopsy may be absolutely 
necessary for differentiation. The chief objection to 
removal of tissue for histopathologic study is the profuse 
bleeding that invariably ensues after such a procedure. 
At times this bleeding is difficult to control and, if 
positive recognition is possible without microscopic 
examination, biopsy should be avoided. In recent years 
at the clinic we have not taken tissue for microscopic 
study in many of these cases but have based the diagno- 
sis on the individual history, the hardness of the tumor, 
the age of the patient and the clinical picture. Malig- 
nant change occurring in nasopharyngeal fibromas has 
been reported by some observers. This has not been 
definitely proved, however. It seems much more likely 
that in such cases a fibroma apparently activated by 
trauma, infection or some other cause was assumed to 
be a sarcoma, that a mistaken diagnosis of fibroma 
had been made in a lesion that was primarily malignant 
or that the histopathologic picture was misinterpreted 
(fig. 4 a and b). 
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Fig. 4.—Fibroma of the nasopharynx: a, the tumor from which this 
section was made occurred in a youth 18 years of age and had produced 
symptoms for only two months; 6, the tumor from which this section 
was made occurred in a boy 16 years of age and had produced symptoms 
for one and a half years. Note the marked vascularity of both neoplasms. 


In the literature many types of tumors appear to 
have been confused with fibromas of the nasopharynx ; 
among these, myxomatous choanal polyps which had 
attained considerable size, and also periosteal fibromas, 
fibrosarcomas and various other types of malignant 
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neoplasms. Choanal polyps must be carefully distin- from 20 to 25 years old, this tendency cannot be relied 


guished, but they should cause little difficulty in this 
connection for they arise in the mucous membrane of 
the nose and accessory sinuses, most often the antrum, 
and are associated with inflammatory changes in the 
mucosa. They may, however, present in the naso- 
pharynx as a mass of such size that their site of origin 
cannot be definitely determined clinically. They are 
usually lighter in color, much softer and less vascular 
than true nasopharyngeal fibromas and are freely 
movable, which is in decided contrast to the majority 
of juvenile basal fibromas. Moreover, removal of them 
presents a much less serious problem than does that of 
pharyngeal fibromas. Periosteal fibromas may be diff- 
cult to distinguish in their clinical appearance, but 
they show no predilection for age or sex as do the 
juvenile fibromas. They usually appear as firm, grayish 
red, sessile, nonulcerated immobile tumors within the 
nose or accessory sinuses, but they may develop exter- 
nally about the superior maxillae or about the nose. 
They spring from the periosteum or the mucoperios- 
teum. They are less vascular than the nasopharyngeal 
fibromas and their cellular structure is more mature. 
Although they at times show much formation of new 
bone they must, as Ringertz pointed out, be distin- 
guished from true osteofibromas, which are not infre- 
quently encountered about the superior maxillae. 
Intranasally they may develop on the septum or the 
lateral wall. Chiari ® reported a case in which a tumor 
of this type, arising in the ethmoid sinus, eroded the 
base of the skull and extended intracranially. This 
same complication apparently developed in a patient 
who had been examined in the Mayo Clinic and who 
received treatment at home. At the clinic we also 
encountered a tumor of this nature arising on the outer 
aspect of the nasal bridge in a child 4 months of age. 
A tumor had been present at birth and had been 
removed at the age of 1 month. At the time of removal 
of a recurrence of this neoplasm at the clinic when the 
patient was 15 months old the tumor measured 1 cm. 
in diameter. Tumors of this type were observed as 
being situated intranasally in two male patients aged 
50 and 64 years, respectively; also in a woman 23 
years of age, in two boys 13 and 19 years of age, 
respectively, and in several other patients. In tc 
case of the man aged 64 the tumor had arisen within 
the antrum on the lateral wall, involved the nose, per- 
forated the alveolus in the region of the tuberosity and 
bulged into the mouth at this point. Histopathologi- 
cally it was a myxofibroma. No recurrence followed 
its removal with diathermy. These tumors often com- 
pletely fill the antrum and by pressure absorption thin 
out the bony walls to the thickness of paper. In a 
number of instances they apparently have been reported 
as true nasopharyngeal fibromas. Some years ago I 
encountered a firm, dark red, fibrous tumor of the 
nasopharynx in a woman aged 60 who gave a history 
of nasal obstruction of two years’ duration. The mass 
measured approximately 3 cm. in diameter and filled 
a large portion of the nasopharynx. On the basis of 
its clinical appearance it might well have been consid- 
ered a true nasopharyngeal fibroma. On removal with 
electrocoagulation, however, it proved to be merely 
an extraordinarily large and firm hypertrophic tip of 
the inferior turbinated process. 
Although fibromas of the nasopharynx tend to 
undergo spontaneous regression after the patient is 





6. Chiari, quoted by Ringertz.® 


on sufficiently to justify delaying therapy in these 
cases. A fatal termination is an ever present possibility 
in this condition and active treatment always should 
be carried out. 

The treatment of nasopharyngeal fibromas at the 
Mayo Clinic has undergone considerable change in the 
past twenty-five years. Prior to 1915 surgical pro- 
cedures were resorted to almost exclusively at the 
clinic as well as elsewhere. Experience generally with 
such measures was a high mortality rate and frequent 
recurrence, necessitating repeated operations. Many of 
the procedures advocated were decidedly mutilating in 
effect, and uncontrollable hemorrhage was at times 
encountered. Kobylinski,’ in a series of ten cases, 
reported three deaths caused by hemorrhage. Wojat- 
schek * reported eight cases in which operation was 
performed by the transpalatal or transmaxillary route. 
Although he had no operative mortality, several 
patients had recurrences and one died subsequently of 
the disease. Experience at the Mayo Clinic with eight 
cases, in five of which surgical treatment was adminis- 
tered during the period of 1910 to 1915 inclusive, was 
no more satisfactory than this, which accounted for the 
change in our method of treatment. 

From 1916 to Jan. 1, 1924, twenty-four patients 
suffering from fibromas of the nasopharynx were 
examined in the clinic. Twenty-three were treated 
with radium, the treatment being applied by three 
methods. In the first or early instances of the condi- 
tion a T shaped lead applicator with a 50 mg. tube of 
radium in the trough of the T was held in various 
positions against the tumor in the nasopharynx. The 
original dose usually consisted of application of a 50 
mg. tube for from ten to fifteen hours. It was difficult 
to apply the radium accurately in this manner, and 
severe reaction in the adjacent structures often occurred. 
In two cases the palate was perforated. Such com- 
plications were later prevented by protecting the poste- 
rior surface of the palate with a retractor made of 2 
mm. of sheet lead covered with a rubber finger cot, 
and by more accurate dosage. 

In the second group of cases steel points containing 
radon or radium element were inserted directly into the 
tumor, the number of points and dosage depending on 
the size of the mass. In the third group emanation 
seeds or radon points, first of glass and later of gold, 
were implanted. The value of the seeds ranged from 
0.5 to 1, mce., the latter having since been found to be 
the more satisfactory. The number of points used 
depended on the extent of the tumor. This type of 
treatment, as well as the insertion of steel points, is 
still used in some cases, especially to supplement other 
therapeutic measures. The radium treatments were 
repeated at intervals of from two to three months, 
depending on the reaction observed and the result of 
previous therapy. Secondary applications usually were 
somewhat smaller than those used primarily. 

Of the forty-five patients who had fibromas of the 
nasopharynx who were examined at the Mayo Clinic 
subsequent to the beginning of 1919, three patients did 
not stay for treatment. For the remainder, radium 
therapy or electrocoagulation, either alone or combined, 
was employed. Since the beginning of 1924 we have 





7. Kobylinski, quoted by Hellat, P.: Die sogenannten fibrésen Nasen- 
rachenpolypen: Ort und Art ihrer Insertion und ihre Behandlung, Arch. 
f. Laryng. u. Rhin. 25: 329-344, a 

8. Wojatschek, W.: Ueber Polypen der Schadelbasis, Ztschr. f. Hals-, 
Nasen- u. Ohrenh. 7: 88-97, 1923. 
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used surgical diathermy with increasing frequency in 
the treatment of these tumors and in most instances 


it has been supplemented with radium. Of the forty- 
two patients treated, twenty-two received radium 
therapy alone, seventeen diathermy combined with 
radium, two electrocoagulation alone, and one roentgen 
therapy. The patients treated exclusively with radium 
received an average of six applications, counting implan- 
tation of radon points or steel points or the use of an 
applicator as separate from radium packs, even though 
this intranasal or intrapharyngeal therapy was used at 
the same time as external treatment. Steel points were 
implanted into the tumor in thirty-four cases and radon 
seeds in eleven. Radium tubes were applied directly 
in contact with the tumor in the nasopharynx by means 
of an applicator in sixteen cases. Radium packs were 
employed in eight. The one patient for whom roentgen 
therapy was used was hemophiliac. Among the patients 
in whom the tumor was treated with electrocoagulation 
primarily, an average of two applications of radium 
including the one used at the time of coagulation were 
given. Almost without exception, implantation of 
steel points or of radon seeds was used in these cases. 
The nineteen patients who were treated with electro- 
coagulation received only one application in twelve 
instances, two in five and three in two. 

The length of time that patients were under treatment 
varied from two months to six and a half years among 
those for whom radium and diathermy were employed 
and from six months to four and a half years for those 
treated with radium. Two patients in the group in 
which electrocoagulation was used had unusually large 
and active tumors that proved to be very resistant to 
therapy. Both of these patients lived a considerable 
distance from the clinic and it was impossible for them 
to return at regular intervals. In addition, the sphenoid 
sinus was extensively involved in one of the patients 
and the antrum, cheek, pterygomaxillary fossa and 
orbit, as well as the nasopharynx and the nasal fossa, in 
the other. The former of these patients was under 
treatment for four and a half years, the latter for six 
and a half years. Following electrocoagulation and 
implantation of radium on one occasion in this latter 
patient, septic meningitis developed with loss of con- 
sciousness, hemiplegia and a polymorphonuclear cell 
count in the spinal fluid as high as 1,152. For some 
time it was thought that a fatal termination was inevita- 
ble, but the patient gradually recovered and with one 
subsequent insertion of radium the tumor entirely disap- 
peared, leaving no residuum. It is questionable whether 
any other form of therapy would have eradicated the 
neoplasm in these two patients in a shorter period. 
With the exception of these two instances, the average 
length of time the patients receiving diathermy and 
radium combined were under treatment averaged ten 
months. Two patients for whom electrocoagulation 
alone was employed each were cured in four months. 
The patients receiving radium therapy alone were 
under treatment an average of 18.6 months. It seems 
certain, however, that the time required to eradicate 
these tumors with irradiation might have been shortened 
iaterially if the patients had been able to return at 
regular intervals for treatment. Implanted radium was 
more effective than radium applied to the surface of 
the tumor or externally in the form of radium packs. 

lectrocoagulation often will entirely eradicate tumors 
of the type under consideration in a single sitting, a 
result which is rarely accomplished with radium, but 
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electrocoagulation does involve a greater hazard than 
does irradiation. Profuse hemorrhage is frequently 
encountered when surgical diathermy is being used 
in these cases and in some instances hemorrhage is so 
active that it cannot be controlled by the coagulating 
process, and electrocoagulation cannot progress because 
of it. In a few such instances in this series it was 
necessary to discontinue electrocoagulation and to insert 
a firm pack into the anterior portion of the nares, and 
also postnasally, to stop the bleeding. In a few of these 
cases ligation of the external carotid artery was required 
on removal of the nasal pack a few days later or on 
separation of the slough at the end of from ten days 
to two weeks. In two instances treated early in 
the series perforation of the hard palate developed 
following the use of diathermy combined with radium. 
This complication might well have been obviated had 
an attempt not been made to eradicate these tumors 
in a single sitting. In fact, the end results in these 
cases have been equally satisfactory and fewer compli- 
cations have been encountered when less intensive 
electrocoagulation and irradiation have been employed 
primarily and the treatment has been repeated on one 
or more occasions subsequently. Atrophy of the mucous 
membrane of the nose and nasopharynx occurs almost 
invariably following treatment of fibromas in these 
situations with either radium or surgical diathermy. 
Such atrophy is always more pronounced after irradia- 
tion, however, and the associated foul crusting frequently 
causes severe periodic hemorrhages later. The crusting 
and dryness of the mucosa incident to the atrophy can 
be controlled to a great extent and often entirely elim- 
inated by increasing the patient’s intake of fluids, by the 
daily administration of iodides and by the frequent use 
of a liquid petrolatum nose and throat spray. Although 
such atrophy does not result from avulsion or sharp 
excision of these tumors, the greater hazard of the 
latter procedures renders them inadvisable in many of 
these cases. Sancho and Ferrer * in 1929 reported five 
cases of nasopharyngeal fibroma in which the lesions 
ranged in size from that of a walnut to that sufficient 
to fill the nasopharynx and most of one nasal fossa; 
these tumors were removed by avulsion without mor- 
tality. The snare was introduced through the nostril. 
Although this procedure might have been carried out 
in a few of our cases, it would not have been feasible 
in the great majority of them because of the large size, 
multiple attachments, broad sessile base and extreme 
vascularity of the tumors. The possibility of engaging 
the majority of these tumors in a snare is wholly 
inconceivable ; the fact that many of them were recur- 
ring following previous treatment unquestionably was 
an important factor in this. Villoria'® has recently 
reported three cases of fibroma of the nasopharynx in 
which surgical removal was carried out through a 
Moure transmaxillonasal approach following prelim- 
inary laryngotomy. The surgical procedure was supple- 
mented with irradiation. 

In using surgical diathermy for fibromas of the naso- 
pharynx and nasal fossae, the electrode usually ts 
inserted through both the nostril and the mouth. A 
vulcanite nasal speculum is used when approach ts 
made through the nose, in order to avoid injury to 
the nostril. For coagulation of that portion of the 





9. Sancho, R. V., and Ferrer, E. A.: Estudio anatomico, clinico y 
terapéutico de los fibromas nasofaringeos, An. d. Hosp. de |, Santa Cruz 
y San Pablo 3: 255-264 (Sept. 15) 1929. 

10. Villoria, L. L.: Fibromas naso-faringeos (fibromas sangrantes de la 
pubertad masculina), Tipografia Americana, 1940. 
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tumor which is situated in the nasopharynx, the soft 
palate is retracted by means of a rubber catheter intro- 
duced through one nostril and brought out through 
the mouth. Additional protection to the soft palate 
is afforded by means of a flat piece of vulcanite or 
some other nonconductor threaded over one of these 
catheters and drawn back up between the posterior 
surface of the soft palate and the tumor. The electrode 
which is introduced through the mouth is insulated, 
except for a few millimeters at its tip, with a coat of 
duco cement or it is covered with a rubber catheter. 
The distal 2 or 2.5 cm. of this electrode is bent upward 
at a right angle to permit contact with the tumor 
(fig. 5). During the actual coagulation the point of 
the electrode and the tumor in the nasopharynx are 
observed by means of a nasopharyngeal mirror and an 
insulated suction tip is held adjacent to the region of 
electrocoagulation to remove blood, mucus and steam, 
to prevent excessive scalding of the normal tissue and 
to keep the mirror from fogging too rapidly. Intra- 





Fig. 5.—Technic of electrocoagulation of a nasopharyngeal fibroma: A 
rubber catheter introduced through the nostril and brought out through 
the mouth retracts the palate, thereby rendering the tumor more accessible, 
while a vulcanite disk threaded over the catheter protects the nasal surface 
of the palate. A suction tube is held adjacent to the point of the 
insulated electrode during electrocoagulation. 


tracheal anesthesia usually is employed, the tracheal 
tube being introduced through the mouth. This permits 
of placing a gauze pack firmly in the hypopharynx so 
that the possibility of blood gravitating into the larynx 
and trachea is obviated. The portion of the tracheal 
tube which is situated in the pharynx tends partially 
to obstruct the surgeon’s view of the nasopharynx, but 
this type of anesthesia is much safer in these cases than 
colonic or intravenous anesthesia. In the few instances 
in which it was impossible to make progress with elec- 
trocoagulation because of extreme vascularity, surgical 
diathermy was discontinued and radium points were 
inserted into the tumor. 

The results of treatment of fibromas of the naso- 
pharynx at the Mayo Clinic with radium and electro- 
coagulation either alone or combined have been very 
gratifying. There has been no mortality in these cases 
to date and all the patients who have received the 
therapy either have been cured or are well on their 
way to complete recovery. One patient, a boy, who 
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came in three years prior to the time of this writing 
at the age of 13 years suffering from an extensive 
fibroma which involved the retromaxillary fossa, right 
side of the nose, nasopharynx, sphenoid sinus and orbit 
and which bulged the cheek, still presents increased 
density in roentgenograms of the sphenoid region, 
There is no clinical evidence of the neoplasm aside from 
this roentgenologic density, and the patient has no symp- 
toms. Two patients in whom such tumors had almost 
disappeared at the time they were last observed nine and 
a half and thirteen years prior to the time of writing, 
respectively, have not been heard from since. It would 
seem likely that these patients have recovered. One 
patient for whom diathermy and radium were used on 
two occasions began to suffer from a recurrence fifteen 
months after the last treatment. Because of the great 
distance from the clinic at which this patient lived, he 
was unable to return but when last heard from appar- 
ently was progressing satisfactorily under radium ther- 
apy at home. Another patient who had received a single 
radium treatment wrote that a portion of the tumor was 
still present in the nasopharynx, but he did not mention 
symptoms associated with this condition. These results 
contrast strikingly with the experience of most laryn- 
gologists in dealing with tumors of this type by surgical 
measures. 

It is interesting to note the age of these patients at 
the time of complete disappearance of their nasopharyn- 
geal fibromas. Actually this point is the crux in deter- 
mining the efficacy of therapeutic measures in these 
cases, since the tumors tend to undergo spontaneous 
regression after the patient reaches the age of approxi- 
mately 25 years. Five of the patients had attained the 
age of from 20 to 24 years at the time treatment with 
radium was commenced, whereas eight in this group 
of twenty-two patients treated in this manner were 20 
years or more of age at the time of complete disappear- 
ance of the tumor. Only one patient of the twenty-two 
was more than 25 years of age when cured ; this patient 
was 24 years old at the time treatment was started and 
26 years when cured. Among nineteen patients treated 
with electrocoagulation and radium, three were from 21 
to 25 years of age at the time this procedure was 
initiated. Five patients (26 per cent) in the group 
had attained the age of 20 to 25 years at the time of 
complete disappearance of the tumor; 73 per cent were 
less than 20 years of age; 63 per cent of those treated 
exclusively with radium were less than 20 years of 
age when cured. 

Although these tumors are benign, the improvement 
in the patient’s general health that commonly follows 
eradication of the mass is often as striking as that noted 
after removal of a large infected malignant neoplasm. 
A gain in weight of from 15 to 20 pounds (7 to 9 Kg.) 
within the course of a few months is not unusual. One 
girl in this series, 14 years of age, gained 35 pounds 
(16 Kg.) in four months. Frequently a similar period 
of time will result in the patient’s being transformed 
from an asthenic, pale, anemic individual into a robust 
person of normal vigor and vitality. The change ol 
course occurs more promptly if the tumor is eradicated 
with a minimal loss of blood, but it has been seen in 
cases in which severe hemorrhage occurred postopera- 
tively. It is accounted for by control of the frequent 
hemorrhages to which the patients have been subject, 
clearing the foul, fetid nasal discharge and recession 
of the associated inflammatory process and restoration 
of the nasal airway and of the patient’s appetite. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Sixty-three cases of juvenile basal fibroma of the 
nasopharynx observed at the Mayo Clinic were studied. 
Fifty-eight of the tumors occurred in male patients ; 
fve were present in female patients. The patients 
ranged in age from 10 to 31 years at the time of exam- 
ination. The nasopharynx was involved in all the 
forty-five cases studied in detail, the nasal fossae in 
thirty-four. The antrum, sphenoid and other accessory 
sinuses were invaded in a number of instances. Removal 
of tissue from these tumors is always attended by pro- 
fuse bleeding and in some of the more recent instances 
of the condition biopsy was not performed, the diagnosis 
being based on the history, the age of the patient, the 
hardness of the tumor and the characteristic clinical 
picture. Surgical removal of these tumors involves 
considerable risk, and recurrences are frequent. 
Implants of radium and electrocoagulation supplemented 
with radium are the most effective forms of treatment 
in these cases. By means of electrocoagulation and 
insertion of radium a tumor of this type can at times 
be eradicated with a single application, but fewer 
complications are likely to be encountered if treatment 
is carried out in stages. There was no mortality in the 
series. All the patients who received complete therapy 
are now well except for a boy, 16 years of age, who is 
still under treatment at the time of writing. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 
ON PAPERS OF DRS. FIGI AND HILL 

Dr. Josepo D. Ketty, New York: Examination of the 
nasopharynx is not easy at the best; however, it must be done 
in all questionable cases. I do not believe there is any one 
method of examination which can be considered complete. Dr. 
Hill seems to think that we have overlooked the possibilities 
of the Yankauer boot. The use of the Yankauer boot is not 
easy and the field of vision is limited. It is necessary to anes- 
thetize the pharynx and nasopharynx, and even then, in sensitive 
patients, retching is not obviated. The Yankauer is an excellent 
instrument for the examination of localized areas, such as the 
fossa of Rosenmiiller and the posterosuperior lateral pharyngeal 
wall. The palate retractor alone gives a fair view of the lower 
half of the posterior nasopharynx, and this instrument, with a 
good sized nasopharyngeal mirror, is an excellent procedure. 
But let us not lose sight of the nasopharyngoscope. I think 
one should have two sizes to accommodate the large or the small 
nose or the noses of patients having nasal obstruction. The use 
of the nasopharyngoscope is simple and gives a fund of informa- 
tion with the least discomfort to the patient. Also one may treat 
the nasopharynx with the aid of the nasopharyngoscope more 
readily than by any other method. Aside from the methods of 
examination, the most important thing is the knowledge and 
experience of the examiner. If the examiner does not recognize 
the normal he will not appreciate the abnormal, and the exami- 
nation is useless. I think that we will all agree that we do not 
have to fear the specialist who says “I don’t know,” but we 
must give a wide berth to the fellow who thinks he knows and 
does not know. Dr. Figi is to be congratulated on giving us 
a most complete paper and the data on one of the largest, if 
not the largest, series of nasofibromas of the nasopharynx, and 
he has brought out very definitely the characteristics of these 
tumors, such as the fact that they predominate in male patients 
—twelve males to one female. The main impression that Dr. 
Figi leaves is that the surgical treatment of nasofibromas is 
something of the past and that the safest way and surest way 
ot effecting a cure is a combination of radium and electro- 
coagulation, 

Dr. Cuartes J. Imperatort, New York: Among the methods 
stated by Dr. Hill, he included that of palpation of the naso- 
pharynx. Definitely, that is a most important method but most 
of the time we use our nail and not the ball of the finger. Just 
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recall how you examine the nasopharynx. The index finger is 
placed in the nasopharynx with the ball of the finger anteriorly 
and the nail in contact with the pharyngeal wall. Instead, turn 
your finger around and apply the ball of the finger. The Has- 
singer or modification of a White palate retractor, I have found, 
is an extraordinarily good instrument in the examination -of the 
nasopharynx but the Coakley tonsil probe will give almost as 
much information. The use of a Frankel tongue depressor and 
a tilting mirror, a No. 2 or No. 3, will give a great degree of 
information. Most patients can be examined by this method, 
possibly 60 per cent. With the other 40 per cent, one must use 
the nasopharyngoscope. There are many men who never use 
the tilting mirror or postnasal mirror but depend entirely on the 
use of the nasopharyngoscope. The use of the Hayes pharyngo- 
scope or the modification of the Hayes-Beck instrument intro- 
duced into the mouth gives one a great degree of information 
in the nasopharynx. Then there is the method that I have 
designated as anteroposterior rhinoscopy, which consists of look- 
ing through the nose, into the pharynx, after having shrunken 
the tissues. That should be a routine practice in the examination 
by all otolaryngologists, especially at the first examination. This 
procedure is attained only by understanding how to focus the 
head mirror. The cone of light must be focused on the pharyn- 
geal mucosa. One assists oneself somewhat by having the patient 
say “H,” in other words raise the soft palate, and frequently 
one can see a light reflex, depending, of course, entirely on the 
amount of shrinkage that has occurred. I use a shrinking solu- 
tion containing 1 per cent cocaine and 1: 5,000 epinephrine. The 
use of lateral roentgenograms and this new method of laminog- 
raphy I think is going to help a great deal in outlining tumors 
in the nasopharynx. To discuss Dr. Figi’s paper is almost like 
bringing coals to Newcastle. A report of forty-five case his- 
tories represents a very large experience in this particular con- 
dition. Definitely he has pointed out that there are two methods 
of arriving at the diagnosis: the clinical history and the physical 
examination. The clinical history usually is as follows: a male 
at puberty, disturbance of the hearing and nasal obstruction, 
disturbance of nutrition, loss of appetite, spontaneous epistaxis 
and frequently the appearance of considerable loss of mentality 
because of the interference with breathing and the blocking of 
the posterior choana. In the method of arriving at the diagnosis, 
the new growth is determined by physical means entirely and 
not by biopsy. 

Dr. Gorvon B. New, Rochester, Minn.: Dr. Hill has done 
an excellent job in calling to our attention the necessity of a 
careful examination of the nasopharynx. Of all the lesions seen 
in this region, the malignant ones seem to be of most importance 
from a diagnostic standpoint. Eighteen years ago before this 
section I reported seventy-nine cases of malignant tumors of the 
nasopharynx examined in the previous six years, bringing out 
the fact that the symptoms these tumors present are not gener- 
ally known and that the percentage of these tumors which pro- 
duce symptoms referable to the nose and throat is comparatively 
small. Since then, from 1922 to 1936 inclusive, we have seen 
at the Mayo Clinic approximately 500 malignant tumors of the 
nasopharynx and during this period have been further impressed 
with the necessity for a careful examination in this region and 
the fact that many indeterminate diagnoses are cleared up by 
the finding of a malignant tumor. Of the seventy-nine cases 
reported in 1922 there were twenty-one presenting symptoms 
referable to the eye, twenty-nine referable to the ear, thirty- 
eight referable to the nose and pharynx, fifty-one referable to 
the glands of the neck, four referable to involvement of the 
gasserian ganglion, two referable to involvement of the jugular 
foramen and the nerves that pass through it, and eleven symp- 
toms referable to intracranial involvement. Patients with 
malignant lesions of the nasopharynx frequently consult the 
ophthalmologist on account of external rectus palsy or ptosis, 
the neurologist on account of pain in the fifth nerve or the 
symptoms of intracranial involvement, the otologist on account 
of pain in the ear or discharge, the medical consultant regarding 
the presence of a gland in the neck of an indeterminate origin, 
or the dentist on account of the possibility of a wisdom tooth 
being a factor in the pain. It is possible in patients with pain 
in the face and ear or involvement of one or many of the cranial 
nerves to clear up an indeterminate diagnosis by finding a small 
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epitielioma of the nasopharynx. The results of treatment in 
these cases are much better than is generally thought. Radiation 
used externally and directly into the nasopharynx is the best 
method of treatment, and some patients are alive and well five 
and ten years following treatment. Dr. Figi has reported results 
of treatment of sixty-three patients with fibromas of the naso- 
pharynx. As he has outlined, the use of surgical diathermy and 
radium gets these patients well with the least risk. In the treat- 
ment of most tumors it is essential that the tumor be entirely 
removed at one time. In the treatment of this particular type 
of tumor, that is a fibroma, the best results are obtained with 
the least risk by removing them in stages. 

Dr. E. P. Fow.er Jr., New York: I didn’t intend to dis- 
cuss this paper, but since Dr. Kelly gave me credit for some 
one else’s case I thought I ought to straighten the matter out. 
The case described was Dr. Morris Heller’s. He was respon- 
sible for the successful diagnosis; I merely observed the case. 
I should like to ask Dr. Figi whether he uses only inhalation 
anesthesia for these cases, whether he is afraid of explosions 
from his diathermy and whether he ever uses intravenous anes- 
thesia. I should like to leave two thoughts that were given to 
us by Dr. Coakley when he was discussing nasopharyngeal 
pathology with his interns. Dr. Coakley suggested that a probe 
be placed in the nose and the distance to the nasopharynx 
measured. If it is deeper on one side than the other, or some- 
thing can be pushed around, one can be pretty sure of a tumor. 
Another dictum was “Always do a biopsy on a_ unilateral 
adenoid.” 

Dr. FrepertcK T. Hitt, Waterville, Maine: I will agree, 
of course, with Dr. Kelly. I tried to bring it out in the paper 
that all methods of examination should be used to arrive at a 
diagnosis ; that one method would help the other in visualizing 
the region. It is so difficult to get a complete view of the naso- 
pharynx that every method which will bring into view any 
part of the nasopharynx should be utilized, forming something 
of a composite picture. I am glad he mentioned the two sizes 
of nasopharyngoscopes. They are very useful. With any tumor 
in the neck one should keep in mind the possibility of a malig- 
nant nasopharyngeal growth. It is somewhat unfortunate that, 
at least with these Schmincke tumors in the nasopharynx, we 
may get what seems for a time to be satisfactory results but 
most of them go bad in about two years. Dr. Imperatori men- 
tioned palpation. In my paper, which I didn’t have time to 
read in full, I referred to palpation as a method of diagnosis. 
While we use it, it tells us comparatively little beyond the 
firmness of the tumor mass. I feel that it is advisable in examin- 
ing a young infant for the presence of adenoids to retract the 
soft palate. It gives us more information. There is one thing 
about the shrinking of the nose for anterior examination. Cocaine 
and epinephrine are used in a rather routine manner, but once 
in a while we have a patient who has quite an idiosyncrasy to 
epinephrine and it may prove quite unpleasant. After it was 
used on my own nose, and I sneezed steadily for days, I dis- 
continued using epinephrine. I think it is a great privilege to 
have Dr. New come into this discussion with his experience of 
500 cases of tumor of the pharynx. 

Dr. Freperick A. Fic1, Rochester, Minn.: The discussers 
have been very generous. Answering Dr. Kelly’s question con- 
cerning the opportune time for using radium in these cases, we 
usually insert radium needles or gold radon points immediately 
following the electrocoagulation, although they may be employed 
at any time either preceding or following the operation. As a 
rule it is necessary to use radium on one or more occasions 
following the initial application. Concerning the anesthesia that 
Dr. Fowler inquires about, intratracheal, ether, nitrous oxide 
and carbon dioxide are usually employed. The patient is anes- 
thetized primarily with nitrous oxide and ether and is carried 
largely with a combination of nitrous oxide and carbon dioxide. 
During actual electrocoagulation the ether must, of course, be 
discontinued. There is apparently little danger of an explosion 
if the ether is discontinued, the gauze pack in the hypopharynx 
changed, the patient permitted to take a few deep breaths and 
the gas machine flushed with carbon dioxide before electro- 
coagulation is proceeded with. Intravenous sodium pentothal has 
been employed in a few instances. 
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CUTANEOUS MANIFESTATION 
FROM TOBACCO 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ARSENICAL 
EXFOLIATIVE DERMATITIS 


E. E. BARKSDALE, M.D. 
DANVILLE, VA. 


My purpose in this paper is to call attention t 
another possible source of arsenic poisoning, namel 
tobacco. All of the tobacco on the American market 
contains arsenic in a form which may be taken up by 
the human body. 

For years farmers have been using lead arsenate as 
an insecticide on tobacco to kill the horn worm. Noth- 
ing is done during the agricultural or manufacturing 
process to remove it. Probably nothing can be done. 

Usually when any worker attempts to tie up a manu- 
facturing process in which large amounts of money are 
involved with human diseases, a great furor is raised. 
This is not my intention. 

Lead arsenate is essential to the tobacco industry. It 
should be considered as an industrial hazard. Farmers 
use it as an insecticide because it is the most efficient 
and inexpensive one available. Indeed, its efficiency is 
probably responsible for the fact that it remains on the 
tobacco when it reaches the consumer. It has the 
property of sticking to the tobacco. This is the reason 
why it is so effective. Remaining on it throughout, it 
kills the young worms as they are hatched. It is impos- 
sible to wash it off because in so doing the tobacco 
would be ruined. There is no chemical process known 
that will remove it. 

For the past several years the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has not recommended lead arsenate 
as an insecticide. Instead it recommends a preparation 
called cryolite. Farmers will not use this, first, because 
it is a littlke more expensive and, second, because it is 
much more difficult to use. It has to be applied to each 
individual plant. On the other hand, lead arsenate is 
effective in the hands of inexperienced labor. In fact, 
if it is thrown up in the air and blown across the field 
it will do just as well. 

Remington ' in 1927 reported that tobacco contained 
arsenic. He also stated that “the habitual user of 
tobacco is in daily contact with appreciable amounts of 
arsenic” and concluded that “the possibility of chronic 
arsenic poisoning from the use of tobacco is not to be 
dismissed without more evidence.” Gross and Nelson,’ 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
reported in 1934 that tobacco smoke contained arsenic. 
Drs. C. N. Myers and Binford Throne concluded from 
their work that arsenic was a factor of great importance 
in about 30 per cent of cases of eczema. They attributed 
the arsenic to the increased use of arsenate spray for 
the destruction of insects. 

Consumers Research in 1938 analyzed five brands 
of cigarets and reported the arsenic content to be too 
high for safety to the heavy smoker. 

The United States Pure Food Laws allow only 1.43 
parts per million for arsenic. Zeidler and Wagner 


Miss Louise Jakeman, Miss Margaret Tatum and Dr. C. W. Purcell, 
of Danville, Va., gave valuable aid and suggestions in this experiment. 

Read before the Section on Dermatology and Syphilology at the 
Ninety-First Annual Session of the American Medical Association, New 
York, June 14, 1940. 

1. Remington, R. E.: J. Am. Chem. Soc. 49: 1410, 1927. ; 

2. Gross, C. R., and Nelson, O. A.: Am. J. Pub, Health 24: 56 
(Jan.) 1934. 
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reported in 1937 that the arsenic content of tobacco was 
fitv times that allowed in foods. 

it is only fair to note that no user of tobacco could 
possibly consume all the arsenic present. The spray 
is frequently used on vegetables and fruits, but they are 
usually washed before eating. The average person’s 
diet does not consist of these entirely, but the user of 
tobacco is in constant contact with arsenic. 

This paper will present an analysis of cigarets, cigars, 
snutl, chewing tobacco and smoking tobacco, purchased 
on the open market, and show that they all contain 
arsenic. It will also demonstrate that cigaret smoke 
contains arsenic in a form which may be taken up by 
the human body. It will present a series of cases of 
arsenical exfoliative dermatitis believed to be due to 
tobacco. A series of control cases will also be presented. 
It will attempt to show that the arsenic in tobacco has 
a very detrimental effect on the patient under anti- 
syphilitic treatment who happens to get a postarsphen- 
amine dermatitis. 

PROCEDURE 

The Gutzeit test for arsenic has been used entirely in 
this experiment. The blood determinations have been 
made on 5 ce. of citrated blood. The tobacco tested 
that did not contain arsenic was obtained from a farmer 
who was known not to have used lead arsenate on his 
crop. 

“Bakers analyzed” chemicals with a low arsenic con- 
tent have been used throughout. Also control tests 
with the chemicals have been made on each analysis. 

Figure 1 is the diagram of a mechanical smoker used 
for the determination of arsenic in cigaret smoke. It 
consists simply of two large test tubes connected by 
glass and rubber tubing and attached to a suction 
apparatus. A cigaret holder in one end was used to 
hold the cigaret that was being smoked. Distilled water 
was used as a solvent in both tubes. The water was 
analyzed for arsenic after ten, twenty, thirty and forty 
cigarets of each of the five brands tested had been 
smoked. It is of importance to note here that the fig- 
ures obtained from the analysis for arsenic from the 
mechanical smoker would not necessarily apply to the 
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Fig. 1—Diagram of mechanical smoker used to show that cigaret 








smoke contains arsenic: The suction apparatus is turned on. The 
cigaret is then placed in the holder and lighted. The smoke is allowed 
to bubble through the distilled water in both tubes. The distilled water 
is analyzed for arsenic after ten, twenty, thirty and forty cigarets 
ot each of the five brands tested have been smoked. 


human being. The mechanical smoker smoked each 
os continuously, The human being does not do 
this, 

RESULTS OF TOBACCO ANALYSIS 


lable 1 shows the amount of arsenic found in the 
Various types of tobacco. A control test was made on 
tobacco obtained from a farmer who had used no insec- 
ticide. It was negative for arsenic. 
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The arsenic content of the five brands of cigarets 
tested was practically the same. One cigaret might 
show more arsenic than another but when the average 
is taken the figures are more or less constant. 

In discussing this matter of arsenic with various 
research chemists of the tobacco companies I find that 
they have known for years that tobacco contained 
arsenic. They have more accurate analysis than I have, 
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Milligrams of Arsenic 


Fig. 2.—Graph showing that arsenic content of distilled water of the 
mechanical smoker is in proportion to the number of cigarets smoked. 


but they tell me that these figures are approximately 
correct. They also say that lead arsenate is more or 
less used throughout where American tobacco is raised. 
I was told by one chemist that Turkish tobacco could 
be washed, which cannot be done with the domestic 
weed. 

Table 2 shows the amount of arsenic found in the 
distilled water of the mechanical smoker after it had 
smoked ten, twenty, thirty and forty cigarets of each 
of the five brands tested. The analysis of the smoke 
from twenty cigarets of brand 2 was checked by Dr. 
W. E. Bray of the University of Virginia, who reported 
0.0112 mg. of arsenic. The smoke from twenty cigarets 
made of tobacco on which no lead arsenate had been 
used was negative for arsenic. 

Figure 2 shows that the arsenic content of the dis- 
tilled water of the mechanical smoker increased in pro- 
portion to the number of cigarets smoked. All these 
figures are probably higher than the actual amount of 
arsenic consumed by the smoker. It is reasonable to 
conclude that the more one smokes the more arsenic 
one’s body takes up. The distilled water was purposely 
used as a solvent in the mechanical smoker because it 
is the simplest one available. 


CASES OF ARSENICAL DERMATITIS 


Table 3 is a summary of the cases of arsenical 
dermatitis thought to be due to tobacco. Because of 
the lack of space these cases cannot be reported in detail, 
so only the pertinent facts in relation to each will be 
mentioned. 

All of these cases showed either a positive blood 
or urine arsenic. Clinically, it can be said that the 
dermatitis could have been due to arsenic. In none of 
them was it possible to determine any source of arsenic 
other than tobacco. In some of these cases intravenous 
injections of calcium thiosulfate, along with mild sooth- 
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ing ointments and baths, were used, which is believed 
not to have had an appreciable effect. All the patients 
were emphatically cautioned against the use of tobacco 
and they recovered and have remained so since. Three 
of them have had mild recurrences every time they used 
tobacco. 


TABLE 1.—Amount of Arsenic in Tobacco 











Type of Tobacco Milligrams of Arsenic 
| —_ aan —— ——— * _ ——- 
ae Brand 1 Brand 2 Brand 3 Brand 4 Brand 5 
0.0426 mg. 0.0465 mg. 0.0420 mg. 0.0365 mg. 0.0495 mg. 
per per per per per 
cigaret cigaret cigaret cigaret cigaret 
re Brand 1 Brand 2 
0.08 mg. 0.088 mg. 
per per 
cigar cigar 
NE ca. canonesinene 2.60 mg. of arsenic per 100 Gm. of snuff 


Chewing tobacco.. 1.60 mg. of arsenic per 100 Gm. of tobacco 
Smoking tobacco.. 4.00 mg. of arsenic per 100 Gm. of tobacco 
Control tobacecot.. Negative for arsenic 





* Each figure represents the average analysis of from 5 to 8 cigarets 


on each brand. 
+ This is cured tobacco obtained from a farmer who had used no 
insecticide (lead arsenate) on his crop. 


Patient 3 is of especial interest because he was the 
first one seen and also because he made his own diag- 
nosis. When he first came in he stated that he believed 
his condition was due to smoking. At that time I tried 
to convince him that I did not think tobacco was 
responsible. It was several months later that another 
similar case was seen and the original one recalled. 
He was then asked to return to the office and a more 
detailed history was obtained. He stated that the more 
he smoked the worse the cutaneous condition became. 
He had also made the observation that he could smoke 
cigarets that he himself made of tobacco on which no 
lead arsenate had been used. When asked if he used 
lead arsenate on his own tobacco, he said that he had 
not done so for a good many years because when he 
did it made him sick and also caused his skin to break 
out and itch as it does now. This patient still had his 
dermatitis when seen at the second visit. He was also 
smoking. His blood arsenic was positive. He was asked 
to refrain from the use of tobacco entirely and within 


TABLE 2.—Amount of Arsenic Found in the Smoke of Five 
Popular Brands of Cigarets 








Number of Cigarets Smoked 
—A. ————E 


= _ =, 
Cigaret 10 20 30 40 
BE Bis cecicccessacee 0.004 mg. 0.006 mg. 0.008 mg. 0.014 mg. 
errr res 0.008 mg. 0.014 meg. 0.010 mg. 6.080 mg. 
MGM B..0 ocvccccccceces 0.004 mg. 0.014 mg. 0.018 mg. 0.020 mg. 
BPOMES 6.6 cccccccccscces 0.002 mg. 0.008 meg. 0.012 mg. 0.018 mg. 
ee er 0.004 meg. 0.004 mg. 0.016 mg. 0.020 mg. 





Analysis of the smoke from twenty cigarets of brand 2 was checked 
by Dr. W. E. Bray of the University of Virginia, who reported 0.0112 mg. 
of arsenic. The smoke from twenty cigarets made of tobacco on which 
no insecticide (lead arsenate) had been used was negative for arsenic. 


three weeks he was well. He has since been able to 
smoke continuously cigarets made of his own tobacco 
on which no insecticide had been used. 

There are two cases reported as mild, by which I 
mean a generalized dry skin with only slight exfoliation 
and slight redness. The symptom of itching brought 
these patients to the office rather than their anxiety 
over the dermatitis. The eruption was of comparatively 
short duration. 


There are four cases reported as moderate. Itching 
and erythema of the skin were present in all. The type 
of eruption was the one frequently seen following the 
injection of an arsenical. 

There are two cases reported as severe. In both there 
was a generalized erythema of the skin with marked 
exfoliation. It is a type which is frequently seen in a 
patient under antisyphilitic therapy when the attending 
physician does not stop the arsenical as soon as the 
dermatitis starts. 

CONTROL CASES 


Table 4 shows that the blood of six patients who had 
severe dermatoses, all smokers, was analyzed for arsenic 
and found to be normal. The reason for this is to 
attempt to prove that arsenic is not retained in the 
blood as a result of impaired secretion from a severe 
dermatitis, but that when the blood test does show 
arsenic it can be relied on to indicate the etiologic 
agent. The blood of three moderate smokers and three 
heavy smokers, all apparently normal physically, has 
been analyzed for arsenic and found to be negative. 

Case 1 deserves some mention because it was seen 
about the same time as the investigation on the two 
original cases was being made. It almost made me give 
up the whole idea. The patient came in with a severe 


TABLE 3.—Cases of Arsenical Dermatitis 








Degree of Blood Urine Prog- 


Cutaneous Arsenic, Arsenic, ress Final 
Involve- Mg. per Mg. per of Source of Blood 
Case ment 100 Ce. 100 Ce. Case Arsenic Arsenic 
1. B. W. C. Severe 0.002 0.06 Well Cigarets Negative 
2. R. H. D. Severe ee Well Cigarets Negative 
.. &. Fr. ©. Moderate OS ..x:. Well Cigarets 
4. L. R. Moderate Se .. aedaen Well Snuff Negative 
5. L. J. H. Mild Negative 0.002 Well Cigarets 
6. W. N. V. Moderate ee kxsasa Well Cigarets 
ee MS Moderate ere Well Pipe and 
chewing 
tobacco 
8. E. 8. 8. Mild ee teats Well Cigarets Negative 





exfoliative dermatitis which from its appearance was 
surely thought to be arsenical. Repeated blood tests 
were negative for arsenic. The patient used snuff freely. 
After several weeks it was decided that there must be 
some other cause. The history was obtained that she 
had been taking a drug for high blood pressure. Com- 
munication with her physician determined this drug to 
be sodium thiocyanate. She responded when the drug 
was removed. About six months later she went to 
another physician for treatment of her hypertension 
and he, not knowing about her sensitivity to the drug, 
placed her on it again. She immediately broke out in 
the same manner as previously. She again responded 
after the drug had been stopped. She had a positive 
patch test to sodium thiocyanate and a negative patch 
test to lead arsenate. 


EFFECT OF TOBACCO ON POSTARSPHENAMINE 
DERMATITIS 


Table 5 shows a series of four cases of dermatitis 
following neoarsphenamine in which it is thought that 
tobacco has been detrimental to the recovery. From 
the history and my own observations it is believed 
that the antisyphilitic drug was stopped immediately 
on the first sign of skin involvement. 

Patient 1 was referred because of a slight itching 
following the sixth injection of neoarsphenamine. Both 
the physician and the patient stated that there had been 
no untoward reaction previously. In spite of this fact, 
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the man’s condition rapidly became worse and it was 
only after six weeks of observation, when the patient’s 
condition had reached the point where it was thought 
that he was going to die, that tobacco was discontinued. 
In less than one month’s time he was well. 

Patient 2 was a colored girl who had a mild cutaneous 
rash following the third injection of neoarsphenamine. 
The treatment was discontinued and in about three 
weeks’ time her skin was entirely normal. She was 
then lost track of and was not seen again for eight 
months, at which time she had a moderately severe 
exfoliative dermatitis of three weeks’ duration. She had 
had no further antisyphilitic treatment of any kind, but 
for three months previous to this recurrence she had 
been using snuff. Her blood was positive for arsenic. 
She had a positive patch test to 1: 10,000 solution of 
neoarsphenamine and lead arsenate. The snuff was 
discontinued and in six weeks her skin was apparently 
normal. 

Patient 3 is a colored man who was under observa- 
tion in the clinic. He had a mild dermatitis follow- 
ing the third injection of neoarsphenamine. The drug 
was stopped immediately. He had had no previous 
itching. He was told to discontinue the use of tobacco, 
but he did not. He was not seen until two months 
later, at which time he had a severe exfoliative derma- 
titis. He was immediately hospitalized and for the past 
three months his condition has been gradually improv- 
ing. However, although at the present time he is very 
much better he still shows a slight trace of arsenic in 


TABLE 4.—Control Cases 








Case Diagnosis Blood Arsenic Final Status 

1. RK. C. C. Exfoliative Negative Used snuff but was allergic to 

dermatitis sodium thiocyanate taken for 
high blood pressure 

2.D. W. P. Exfoliative Negative Apparently followed a sebor- 

dermatitis rheic dermatitis; smoked and 
chewed 

3. E. T. D. Infectious Negative Heavy smoker but cleared up | 
eczematoid on removal of abscessed teeth 
dermatitis ° 

4.J.S. M. Infectious Negative Heavy smoker but well after 
eczematoid treatment for acute tonsillitis 
dermatitis 

5.J.G. C. Infectious Negative Heavy smoker but cleared up 
eczematoid on removal of abscessed teeth 
dermatitis 

6.3. A. R. Acute dis- Negative Smoked, had marked exfolia- 
seminated lupus tion and pregnancy; patient 
erythematosis died 

7.G.D. J. Normal Negative Moderate smoker 
control 

§. M. E. T. Normal Negative Moderate smoker 
control 

9.R. M.D. Normal Negative Moderate smoker 
control 

10. J. H. P. Normal Negative Heavy smoker 
eontrol 

1. H. V. A. Normal Negative Heavy smoker 
control 

12. E. E. B. Normal Negative Heavy smoker 
control 





his blood. It is believed that the postarsphenamine 
dermatitis that this man had would have healed 
promptly if all the sources of arsenic had been removed. 

Case 4 is one that is reviewed in retrospect. The 
patient was seen in 1936, at which time I did not realize 
that tobacco contained arsenic. She used snuff freely. 
She was referred to me by a physician who stated that 
her dermatitis began following the second injection of 
0.2 Gm. of neoarsphenamine. I have since come to learn 
that this physician’s statements are reliable. In spite of 
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the fact that she had received a total of only 0.4 Gm. 
of neoarsphenamine, her condition progressed. She 
died with what is now believed to have been a condition 
due to arsenic in tobacco. It is thought that no person 
who gets a postarsphenamine dermatitis should use 
tobacco. 


Taste 5.—Tobacco and Postarsphenamine Dermatitis 








Initial Final 
Blood Blood 
Arsenic, Arsenic, 
Mg. per Mg. per 
Case Diagnosis 100 Ce. 100 Ce. Comment 
1. J. F. Arsenical 0.040 Negative Cutaneous condition 
dermatitis progressed until tobacco 
was stopped 
2. M. H. Arsenical 0.080 Negative Arsenical dermatitis 
dermatitis healed; recurred with 
snuff habit 
3. C. W. Arsenical 0.690 0.006 Cutaneous condition 
dermatitis progressed until tobacco 
was stopped 
4. A.S8. Arseniecal Not done Not done Patient died in 1936; 
dermatitis tobacco not thought of 


then 





It is believed that any person under syphilitic therapy who gets a 
postarsphenamine dermatitis should not use tobacco in any form. 


SUMMARY 
It has been proved by other workers and myself that 
tobacco contains arsenic. It is common knowledge to 
those living in a tobacco section that farmers freely use 
lead arsenate as an insecticide to kill the horn worm. 
Nothing has been done or probably can be done in either 
the agricultural or manufacturing process to remove it. 
A series of cases with exfoliative dermatitis and positive 
blood arsenic, whose sources of arsenic were thought 
to be tobacco, was observed. The blood in a series of 
cases of severe dermatoses and normal individuals has 
been analyzed for arsénic and found to be negative, even 
though the subjects were heavy smokers. It is thought 
that there is a sufficient amount of arsenic in tobacco 
to have a very detrimental effect in cases of post- 
arsphenamine -dermatitis: 
It is realized that the Gutzeit test may not be sensi- 
tive enough to determine a difference in the blood 


- arsenic of smokers and nonsmokers. 


It is believed that patients get this dermatitis because 
they are hypersensitive or allergic to arsenic. 

This paper has attempted to present a theory. Its 
ultimate proof depends on the collaboration of other 
workers. 





ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 

Dr. Duptey C. Smitu, Charlottesville, Va.: Dr. Barksdale’s 
presentation calls attention first to an etiologic factor in some 
skin diseases and second to a contributing cause to untoward 
reactions in the modern treatment of syphilis. In persons hyper- 
sensitive to arsenic, enough of the substance can be introduced 
into the body by the use of tobacco to cause inflammatory 
changes in the skin. It is interesting to speculate how much 
effect occurs in other tissues, such as the kidneys or brain or 
aorta or the coronary vessels. Trivalent arsenic has an affinity 
for small arterioles and capillaries and thus may cause severe 
dermatitis, hemorrhagic encephalitis, purpura and possibly coro- 
nary disease. Pentavalent arsenic has affinity for structures of 
ectodermal origin. The taking of arsenic into the body from 
tobacco over a period of time may sensitize the tissues to this 
chemical, thereby causing from the same source later or prepar- 
ing the basis for toxemia from other substances like arsphen- 
amine. This work gives the dermatologist and syphilologist 
another bit of knowledge which will help to clarify the etiology 
of cutaneous eruptions and to prevent the all too prevalent 
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untoward reactions in the therapy of syphilis. In cases of 
erythematous eczema and persistent erythema multiforme, it 
might be worth while to eliminate the use of tobacco as a 
therapeutic test. It is definitely indicated that tobacco be dis- 
continued by patients receiving antisyphilitic treatment. This 
is a more theoretical than practical suggestion, because few 
people will follow this direction. The development of a spray 
which the farmers can use on tobacco which would be cheap 
and at the same time easily applied would, of course, correct 
this condition. It is an honor to open the discussion on this 
presentation, which has just received a certificate of merit in 
the Scientific Exhibit. 

Dr. Harry M. Rosinson, Baltimore: Dr. Barksdale’s paper 
presents an interesting premise which I think should be kept in 
mind as a possible factor causing persistence or recurrence of 
the eruption in postarsphenamine dermatitis. In my experience 
with 350 cases of postarsphenamine dermatitis, complete involu- 
tion occurred in all the patients except the few that died, through 
treatment with simple antipruritic applications and supportive 
care, including intravenous injections of dextrose solution. In 
one of the patients the eruption recurred once after apparent 
complete involution, although no arsenic or other heavy metal 
in any form was being administered. In two others the erup- 
tion persisted somewhat longer than the usual run of cases, but 
in these as well as in all the others final involution eventually 
was brought about without difficulty and without enlisting the 
aid of such elements as Dr. Barksdale has mentioned: this in 
spite of the fact that almost all the patients, male and female, 
were smokers and generally indulged in smoking during and 
after convalescence. Two of the patients were sensitive to 
trivalent and pentavalent arsenicals, including potassium arsenite. 
When Dr. Barksdale told me of his report, I sent for some of 
my postarsphenamine exfoliative dermatitis patients and three 
returned, one Negro woman and two white men. These I 
examined with patch tests for sensitivity to neoarsphenamine, a 
popular brand of cigaret tobacco and dried Maryland tobacco 
leaf which had been obtained from a storage room. This tobacco 
leaf was assayed for arsenic and contained 6 micrograms per 
gram, which is about the normal amount of arsenic contained 
in tobacco. The Negro woman was positive to the patch test 
with Maryland tobacco leaf but not to the 30 per cent solution 
of neoarsphenamine or to the cigaret tobacco. One white man 
was strongly positive to the neoarsphenamine but not to either 
tobacco. The third patient did not react positively to any of 
the tests. I realize that the results of these tests have no signifi- 
cance, as all three patients smoked and none had any residual 
eruption at the time of testing, although all three had had severe 
types of the eruption, necessitating hospitalization. If I encoun- 
ter cases of postarsphenamine dermatitis which do not involute 
in a reasonable time I shall attempt to determine the effect of 
tobacco or other elements as possible aggravating factors. 

Dr. Marion B. Sutzpercer, New York: In the arsphen- 
amine sensitization which I have studied, while a few patients 
have been hypersensitive to arsenic the vast majority are not 
hypersensitive to the element arsenic at all. They are sensitive 
to trivalent arsenicals but not to trivalent arsenic as such, but 
to trivalent arsenic in an organic, benzolic combination. This 
can be demonstrated, for example, by their lack of clinical 
sensitivity to arsenic: one can often administer solution of 
potassium arsenite or sodium arsenate injections or even tryp- 
arsamide and other arsenicals with impunity to patients who 
have arsphenamine dermatitis. So that at least in most cases 
of arsphenamine dermatitis—but not in all—there is no sensitivity 
to the element arsenic as such. When individuals react to 
cutaneous tests with tobacco, I found that it was always to 
something in the tobacco other than the nicotine. That is as 
far as I could go in conclusions with regard to vascular sensi- 
tivity to tobacco. This refers not to the type of sensitivity which 
one sees in dermatitis of the sort that Dr. Barksdale has been 
studying but to the vascular sensitivities which are demon- 
strable in many cases of Berger’s disease (thrombo-angiitis 
obliterans) and in other persons in the form of wheal reactions 
to scratch or intracutaneous tests with tobacco extracts. The 
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opportunities for exposure to arsenic are numerous. This ele. 
ment occurs not only in tobacco but in beer, bread, wine, iruits 
and fish and has been known to occur in small quantities jn 
volatile form and can be inhaled through the air. In certain dis. 
tricts, for example near smelting works, one finds a hundredfold 
increase in the amount of arsenic in the blood and urine of per. 
sons who live on the lee side of blast furnaces as compared with 
those on the windward side. It is also known that eating sea fish 
and especially shellfish will materially increase the arsenic levels 
of the blood and urine. It therefore seems that, if it were 
conceivable that arsphenamine dermatitis could be maintained 
by the arsenic in tobacco, we should have to be careful not only 
of smoking but also of the food and drink of these patients, ] 
should like to ask Dr. Barksdale whether he performed patch 
tests in these particular cases with water through which he has 
bubbled the smoke of the tobacco in question; and, if so, what 
were the results? Did this water contain appreciable amounts 
of arsenic? And particularly did it elicit positive patch tests 
in his patients and no reactions in controls? 

Dr. HERMAN SHArLiTt, New York: Those of us who think 
in terms of specific allergies are somewhat confused when we 
are presented with allergens in terms of a single source that may 
not be completely elucidative of the allergen involved. Appar- 
ently the reactions that are induced in the skin here are coming 
from elements that are volatilized in a combustion mixture of 
a temperature well above 400 centigrade. What the form of 
the arsenic is at the moment of volatilization and as passed on 
to the lung is difficult to say. We must consider whether this 
may not be a lead arsenic compound, for the lead too is volatil- 
ized and the lead too gets into the lungs. It is possible the 
lead, either alone or in combination with the arsenic, plus other 
volatiles might have to be present to induce the sensitization in 
these individuals. At any rate, the deductions from such an 
investigation, if they are to be maintained, for example the 
injunction that people who are being treated with arsphenamine 
should, if there is any evidence of a sensitization to the trivalent 
arsenic, stop smoking, are serious restrictions for those who 
enjoy smoking. It would therefore be necessary to follow this 
through with a greater elucidation of the elements involved. | 
would be anxious to know, as Dr. Sulzberger suggested, what 
was contained in the water extract of the smoke. And in mak- 
ing these analyses in blood and urine, the lead also should be 
taken into consideration. One will realize in looking over the 
arsenic figures in the’ blood, as given in the tables, that they 
varied from a significant figure in the first to one in the third 
decimal place. That is a range of a hundredfold variation, with 
no apparent correlation with the clinical observations. Then 
many of the records indicated that there was no arsenic. | 
have had the impression that to find no arsenic in the blood is 
almost as rare as finding a high arsenic in the blood. There 
are still many hiatuses in leading to a conclusion with respect 
to whether it is arsenic alone that caused these disabilities. 

Dr. E. E. Barxspate, Danville, Va.: I appreciate the dis- 
cussion and I have learned more probably than any one else. 
There are many facts in this experiment that need further 
investigation; unfortunately it was necessary to do this work 
in a small private laboratory with extremely limited facilities. 
I have been asked to explain the negative blood test. It is true 
that there is no such thing as a negative blood arsenic. In this 
work we have called the blood arsenic of normal individuals 
negative even though they might show a small trace of arsenic. 
While there is a large personal factor involved in reading the 
Gutzeit test, we have not called any of them positive unless they 
were definite. Dr. Robinson stated that he had not been able 
to obtain a positive patch test with tobacco; neither have I. 
The only positive patch tests in these cases have been obtained 
from lead arsenate itself. We have not done patch tests with 
distilled water of the mechanical smoker through which tobacco 
smoke has been bubbled; it brings up an interesting problem. 
I have used the word “hypersensitive” or “allergic” to explain 
these cases; I think a more descriptive phrase would be 4 
“point of tolerance.” Some people have a very low point 0! 
tolerance to arsenic. Fortunately, the point of tolerance fot 


arsenic of most persons is much higher than the amount 0! 
arsenic that one could consume from tobacco. 
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MALARIA AND ARTIFICIAL FEVER IN 
THE TREATMENT OF PARESIS 


Pau. A. O'Leary, M.D., RocnestTer, MINN., CHAIRMAN; 
Water L. Bruetscu, M.D., INDIANAPOLIS, FRANKLIN G. 
EsaucH, M.D., Denver, Water M. Simpson, M.D., 
Dayton, Onto, Harry C. Sotomon, M.D., Boston, StaF- 
rorp L. Warren, M.D., Rocuester, N. Y., FOR THE 
COOPERATING CLINICS AND R, A. VonpERLEHR, M.D., Lipa 
|. Usrcton, M.A., anv I. V. Sottins, Px#.D., WASHINGTON, 
D. C. For THE U. S. Pustic Heattu Service 


During the past two decades the widespread thera- 
peutic use of malaria gave rise to the consideration of 
other pyrexial methods for the treatment of paresis. 
The present study has been designed to compare the 
therapeutic results obtained by use of artificial fever 
produced by physical methods with those obtained by 
the use of inoculated malaria in the treatment of paresis. 
These two methods of fever therapy were employed 
independently or in association with some form of 
chemotherapy and have been evaluated in terms of the 
clinical and serologic response observed in the patients. 
fhe effects of chemotherapy alone have not been 
evaluated. 


TasLe 1.—Duration of Treatment-Observation for 
Patients with Paresis 








Method of Therapy 
A 





Duration of -——— 
Treatment- 
Observation 


Malaria Artificial Fever 


—————— — — 





ae eee any yatnaeinnts i alae 
in Years Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

2 340 30.9 136 42.5 

3 156 14.2 66 20.6 

4 88 8.0 49 15.3 

5 102 9.3 37 11.6 

6 &S 8.0 22 6.9 

7 91 &.3 7 2.2 

S 63 §.7 2 0.6 

9 64 5.8 1 0.3 

19 41 3.7 rn 
11 67 6.1 

Total 1,100 100.0 320 100.0 

THE DATA 


A total of 1,420 patient records were pooled for this 
study. Of these, 1,100 patients were treated with 
malaria and 320 with artificial fever. 

Prior to the administration of fever therapy, the 
diagnosis of paresis or of taboparesis was established 
for each patient. In evaluating the results of therapy 
among patients with taboparesis, only the responses of 
the paretic symptoms to the therapy have been con- 
sidered, 

The study was limited to patients with paresis fol- 
lowed two years or more after the beginning of fever 
therapy (table 1). The median age for all paretics in 
this series was 41.5 years when fever therapy was 
instituted. The average difference in age between 
patients with mild and those with severe paresis was 
approximately four years, the patients with mild paresis 
hemng the younger. The intermediate group stood mid- 





Conducted by the cooperation of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; 


Central State Hospital, Indianapolis; Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, 
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way in age between the mild and the severe. There 
was no age selection of candidates for one or the other 
type of fever therapy. 


DEFINITIONS 


The term “paresis” in this study refers to the symp- 
tom complex caused by syphilitic meningo-encephalitis, 
characterized by distinctive psychiatric, neurologic, 
serologic and spinal fluid abnormalities. 

All patients were classified by degree of involvement 
on beginning treatment with fever therapy. The fol- 
lowing subdivisions were maintained throughout the 
evaluation : 


(a) Mild: Relatively free from signs of deterioration, with 
mental symptoms, usually transitory. 

(b) Intermediate: Symptoms of manic excitement, depres- 
sion or other psychiatric syndromes, in addition to evidence of 
moderate deterioration. 

(c) Severe: Evidence of advanced deterioration. 


The clinical results of therapy were defined as: 


(a) Remission: Sufficient clinical recovery to permit the 
patient to return to his former socio-economic status, 

(b) Improved: Complete or partial disappearance of clinical 
manifestations without corresponding improvement in_ the 
capacity to return to the former socio-economic status. 

(c) Unimproved: No detectable clinical evidence of change 
in the course of the disease. 

(d) Progressed: Clinical condition less satisfactory after 
therapy than before. 

(e) Death: Treatment deaths during therapy, or deaths 
regardless of cause, occurring during or within three months 
subsequent to therapy. 


Occasionally, further grouping of the cases in terms 
of clinical results was necessary in order to effect 
additional comparisons. These groups were: 


(a) Clinical success: Remission. 

(b) Clinical failure: Unimproved, progressed, death. 

(c) Relapse: Reversal from a clinically successful result to 
a clinical failure. 


The serologic results of therapy, as determined by 
spinal fluid and blood tests, were classed as: 


(a) Positive (which includes cases with doubtful reactions). 
(b) Negative. 
(c) Not done. 


The various degrees of abnormality of the spinal 
fluids were classed as: 


(a) Group 1 (mildly positive): Spinal fluid in which the cell 
count was 10 or more, positive globulin test, with complement 
fixation or flocculation test negative or positive, and colloidal 
tests negative. 

(b) Group 2 (moderately positive): Spinal fluid in which 
the cell count and globulin content were increased, with com- 
plement fixation or flocculation tests positive or weakly posi- 
tive, and the colloidal test indeterminate or of the so-called 
luetic type. 

(c) Group 3 (strongly positive): Spinal fluid in which the 
observations conformed to the so-called paretic formula, i. e. 
marked excess of globulin, strongly positive complement fixa- 
tion results (at 0.2 cc. or less) or strongly positive flocculation 
tests, the paretic type curve on the colloidal test, and an 
increased cell count which may contain, in addition to small 
lymphocytes, large leukocytes and polymorphonuclear leuko- 
cytes. 

(d) Group unknown: Spinal fluid in which the complement 
fixation or flocculation result was positive but results* of other 
tests were unknown. 


CLINICAL RESULTS 
Yearly clinical remission rates were cumulated per 
hundred patients treated by method of therapy and 
degree of involvement of the paresis on beginning fever 
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therapy. The total successful results of therapy are 
shown at the conclusion of any given year within the 
entire duration of treatment-observation. The increase 
in the successful outcomes of therapy within a given 
year may be obtained by subtraction (table 2). 
Among the patients with mild and intermediate 
paresis there were no statistically significant differences 


Taste 2.—Average Yearly Clinical Remission Rates 
(Cumutlated) 








Rate of Remission per 100 Paretie Patients 








End of Under Treatment-Observation 
Each Year — + A+ 
of Treat- Mild Intermediate Severe Total 
ment. ———-~-——, —— -*> 5, — --4*#- HF 
Observa- Ma- Artificial Ma- Artificial Ma- Artificial Ma- Artificial 
tion laria Fever laria Fever laria Fever laria Fever 
Three Year Treatment-Observation 
1 36.4 37.7 13.7 16.2 0.0 3.9 13.8 18.0 
2 45.1 48.4 20.2 21.0 0.5 9.0 18.9 24.7 
3 51.7 50.2 24.2 23.6 0.9 11.3 22.4 27.2 
Four Year Treatment-Observation 
1 36.4 35.2 3.3 16.8 0.0 2.9 13.4 16.9 
2 44.7 45.9 19.6 19.2 0.5 8.6 18.4 22.6 
3 51.9 47.3 23.5 22.0 1.0 11.3 21.9 25.1 
4 52.3 §2.8 25.1 30.9 1.0 11.3 22.8 30.3 





between the rates of remission obtained under malaria 
and those obtained under artificial fever therapy. Sharp 
and statistically reliable differences were noted between 
the results of the two methods of therapy among 
patients with severe paresis on beginning treatment. 

The superiority of remission rates obtained under 
artificial fever therapy in patients with severe paresis 
but not in those with mild or intermediate paresis led 
to a complete review of the records by one of us 
(H.C. Solomon). This uniform classification of patients 
by degree of involvement of paresis on beginning treat- 
ment confirmed the original observations. 

The earlier in the course of the disease the fever 
therapy was instituted, the more favorable were the 
clinical results. By the conclusion of three or four 
years of treatment-observation, more than one half the 
patients with mild paresis treated with either method of 
therapy were clinically “cured.” The chances of clini- 
cal recovery with either method of therapy were reduced 
to approximately one in four for patients with inter- 
mediate paresis. The remission rates for patients with 
severe paresis, treated and observed for the same length 
of time, decreased to approximately one in a hundred 
under malaria and ten in a hundred under artificial 
fever (table 2). Proportionately more clinical progres- 
sions occurred in patients with severe paresis under 
malaria than under artificial fever therapy. Except for 
the better clinical response to artificial fever in patients 
with severe paresis (more clinical remissions and fewer 
clinical progressions) there were no other statistically 
reliable differences in the clinical results obtained with 
the two types of therapy (table 3). 

For purposes of this study, we defined as treatment 
deaths not only patients who died during fever therapy 
but also those who died regardless of cause within three 
months of treatment. Under this definition the total 
crude death rate was higher with malaria (13 per cent) 
than with artificial fever (8 per cent). A subdivision of 
the material by degree of involvement of paresis prior 
to fevety therapy indicates that the more severe the 
paresis the higher the frequency of death (table 4). 
This was true of patients treated with either type of 
fever therapy. Within each degree of involvement the 
percentage of deaths was higher under malaria than 
under artificial fever therapy. Although these indi- 


vidual differences were not statistically significant in 
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themselves, they all point in the same direction. Haq 
sufficient material been available, a more definite state- 
ment as to the relative frequency of death under these 
two methods of treatment might have been possible 
through the construction of a death curve for the paretic. 
Such a death curve compared with that for the general 
population would eliminate some of the uncontrolled 
factors in the present investigation. 

The relative speed with which remissions were 
obtained was determined on the basis of all cases treated 
and observed for two or more years. To determine the 
speed of remission, the data were not limited to cases 
under treatment-observation for three or four year 
periods, because cases more resistant to treatment 
tended to remain under observation, while those less 
resistant disappeared earlier. Of the total remissions 
obtained under either method of therapy, approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the successful results occurred 
by the end of the third year. The degree of paretic 
involvement on beginning fever therapy influenced the 
frequency and speed of expected remissions. Remis- 
sions were obtained from one to two years earlier in 
mild than in intermediate or severe paresis. 

None of the patients in whom clinical improvement 
was delayed until the third year after beginning therapy 
at any time reached the remission stage. Of the 432 
with clinical improvement during the first or second 
year after beginning fever therapy, subsequent clinical 
remissions were obtained in 34 per cent of those with 
clinical improvement the first year and 12 per cent oi 
those in whom clinical improvement was delayed until 
the second year. Therefore the earlier the positive 
clinical response was obtained, the better were the pros- 
pects for eventual remission. 

Once a complete remission had been obtained, the 
chances of its being maintained were 95 out of 100. 
In the malaria-treated group 3.3 per cent and in the 
artificial fever group 5.5 per cent of the remissions 
subsequently relapsed. The available data show that 
fifteen of a total of seventeen relapses occurred within 


TABLE 3.—Clinical Results After Third Year in Patients Under 
Treatment-Observation Three or More Years * 








Method Remis- Unim- Pro- 
of sion Improved proved gressed Death Total 
Fever oO on OO OD NOOO oO OS 
Ther- Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
apy ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
Mild Paresis 
Malaria 87 52.4 62 3138 12 7.2 6 36 9 5.4 166 100.0 
Artificial 
fever 32 59.3 10 18.5 6 111 4 74 2 3.7 54 100.0 


Intermediate Paresis 


Malaria 120 27.3 159 36.1 69 15.7 40 9.1 52 411.8 440 100.0 
Artificial 
fever 27 28.1 40 41.7 14 146 5 52 10 104 6 1000 


Severe Paresis 


Malaria 2 08 40 16.1 88 353 33 13.3 86 345 249 1000 
Artificial 
fever 6 12.0 8 160 2 40.0 2 40 14 28.0 50 1000 





* Including treatment deaths and deaths within three months of 
treatment, 


three years subsequent to the year of remission. The 
highest percentage of relapses occurred among the 
patients with severe paresis. The differences in the 
relapse rates of the two methods of fever therapy were 
not statistically significant. 


SEROLOGIC RESULTS 


Laboratory data, consisting of at least one pretherapy 
and one posttherapy spinal fluid and blood examination, 
were available for only one half to three fourths of the 
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1.100 cases treated with malaria and for from 75 to 
9) per cent of the 320 cases treated with artificial fever. 
It was assumed that the standards and technics of 
jaboratory testing were comparable in the several clinics 
cooperating in this study. 

Regardless of the method of therapy, the percentages 
of reversal both in spinal fluid and in blood increased 


TaBLE 4.—Treatment Deaths and Deaths Within Three 
Mouths of Treatment 











Malaria Artificial Fever 
gm . —_—_——--+-- ma —-A-- = 
Treat- Deaths Treat- Deaths 
ment Within Total ment Within Total 
Deaths 3 Months Deaths Deaths 3 Months Deaths 
rc—a_—ar eo ar nN =e seen’ "waeee amen raa 

' - = - = ~ - 
¥ _ n ~ w Bo Ew Ew» & a. 
~ = @ = % = % ‘= % 3% 33 
Pa Bas: oe a a aw Pe 
° « so we So &e Soe Foe 85 & Be 
: £083 6 08 6 08 2&2 OS 2 OS 2 OS 
os = s ¢ s s ¢ s ¢ ss = 
cS GFEuweo & wo 5 wo &F wo EF wo F&F OD 
- => fs 5S 2 = -F = 2s = gf Ss & 
t ZA Re BH Be ae & Re A me 
Mild 4 1.9 5 2.3 9 4.2 2 2.3 2 2.3 

Interme- 

diate 23 4.2 29 5.2 52 9.4 4 2.6 6 3.9 10 6.5 
Severe 41 253 45 135 8&6 25.8 3 sts im hi OM OS 
Total 68 6.2 %9 7.2 147 13.4 7 2.2 19 56.9 2% 8.1 





as the duration of treatment-observation grew longer. 
Spinal fluid reversal rates at the conclusion of each of 
four annual periods were not only more rapid but 
approximately twice as frequent under malaria as under 
artificial fever. Positive blood reversed more rapidly 
though not in greater proportion than positive spinal 
fluid. The percentage of blood reversals was greater 
in the malaria-treated group but not so rapid as in the 
artificial fever group. 

These differences in serologic response to the two 
methods of therapy were further investigated as to the 
abnormality of spinal fluid prior to fever therapy and 
to the influence of chemotherapeutic agents. 

The more abnormal the spinal fluid the less responsive 
it was to any type of treatment. However, it was found 
that proportionately as many patients treated with 
malaria as with artificial fever had strongly abnormal 
(paretic type) spinal fluid. Therefore, any increase in 
the spinal fluid reversal rate in the malaria-treated 
patients was not due to favorable differences in the 
pretherapy abnormality of spinal fluid in, that group. 

To determine the effect of chemotherapy, the patients 
inder study were divided into two major groups: those 
receiving no chemotherapy and those who were given 
chemotherapy in addition to or in connection with fever 
therapy. Since the spinal fluid rates were influenced by 
the duration of the treatment-observation period, the 
comparison was confined to the status of the spinal fluid 
and blood during the third year of treatment-observa- 
tion of patients who were observed for three or more 
years, 

The percentages of spinal fluid and blood reversals in 
the malaria and artificial fever therapy patients not 
receiving chemotherapy were similar. None of the 
differences were statistically significant. Among those 
patients treated with chemotherapy better results were 
observed in the malaria than in the artificial fever 
group. These were statistically significant (table 5). 

In evaluating the specific arsenical used in conjunc- 
tion with fever therapy it was found that the number 
©! patients treated with arsphenamine only, or with the 
combination of arsphenamine and tryparsamide, were 
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too few to permit the establishment of satisfactory sta- 
tistical differences, but those treated with tryparsamide 
and a heavy metal represented a sufficient number for 
this purpose. The percentages of spinal fluid and blood 
serologic reversals obtained through treatment with 
malaria plus tryparsamide were significantly higher 
than those obtained with artificial fever plus trypars- 
amide. 

Twice as high a proportion of patients experienced 
blood and spinal fluid reversals when chemotherapy 
was employed with malaria as when similar forms of 
chemotherapy were used with artificial fever. The 
amount of such chemotherapy administered to each 
fever group was evaluated. For this purpose treat- 
ment with various forms of chemotherapy was reduced 
to “chemotherapeutic units’ based on the following 
assumptions : 


1 injection of a trivalent arsenical, 1 treatment unit. 

1 injection of a pentavalent arsenical (tryparsamide), 1 treat- 
ment unit. 

0.35 intraspinal treatment, 1 treatment unit. 


Recognizing that the analysis is based on an arbitrary 
assumption of “chemotherapeutic units,” the apparent 
superiority in spinal fluid reversal rates of the malaria 
patients treated with auxiliary chemotherapy suggests 
association with a greater amount of chemotherapy 
administered. By the end of the third year the patients 
with spinal fluid reversals treated with malaria had 
received 17 per cent more chemotherapy than those 
treated with artificial fever therapy. 

Chemotherapy, auxiliary to either type of fever 
therapy, appeared necessary not only to obtain a higher 
percentage of spinal fluid reversals but also to maintain 
these reversals. Among patients not treated with 
auxiliary chemotherapy, approximately 42 per cent of 
all spinal fluid reversals subsequently relapsed, as com- 
pared with only 24 per cent spinal fluid relapses in 
cases treated with auxiliary chemotherapy. Two thirds 
of all the spinal fluid relapses, regardless of whether or 
not chemotherapy was employed, occurred within one 
year following the original reversal. 


TABLE 5.—Posttherapy Status of Originally Positive Spinal 
Fluids and Blood After Three Years of Treatment- 
Observation in Paretic Patients Treated with Fever 
Only and with Fever Plus Chemotherapy 








Posttherapy Status 
fa 


Perens See LASSE ee 
Spinal Fluids Blood 
—_—_ A, 
Per Cent Total Per Cent Total 
of Cases of Cases 
Nega- Posi- Nega- Posi- 
Method of Therapy tive tive tive tive 
pe ee 58 94.2 15.9 84.1 
Py |. A ee 11,1 88.9 13.5 86.5 
Ne MN ON A 6.5.506566506.50600000e00s 6.7 93.3 15.4 84.6 
Malaria plus chemotherapy............. 29.6 70.4 30.6 69.4 
Artificial fever plus chemotherapy...... 14.3 85.7 13.6 86.4 
Total fever plus chemotherapy......... 25.5 74.5 25.4 74.6 





The significance of the blood was studied as an indi- 
cation of the spinal fluid reaction. Of patients with 
originally positive blood and spinal fluids, on termina- 
tion of four years’ treatment-observation, only 15 per 
cent had obtained a reversal of both the blood and the 
spinal fluid, whereas of 63 per cent the blood and 
spinal fluid remained positive. Therefore a negative 


blood did not indicate the status of the spinal fluid but 
a persistently positive blood was frequently indicative 
of a positive spinal fluid. 
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RELATION OF CLINICAL TO SEROLOGIC RESULTS 

Clinical and serologic outcomes of therapy were 
studied to determine their relationship in terms of fre- 
quency and time. Reversals of both blood and spinal 
fluid were associated more than twice as frequently with 
clinical success as with clinical failure. In spite of 
the better serologic showing of patients with clinical 
success, it should be emphasized that clinical success 
was not accompanied by complete serologic reversal 
(blood and spinal fluid) in more than half of the cases. 
These facts indicate that clinical success was not neces- 
sarily dependent on serologic reversal (table 6). 

The reversal of the spinal fluid was more important 
than the reversal of blood in indicating the chances of 
complete clinical recovery. Thus, regardless of the 
status of the blood, if the spinal fluid was negative, 
clinical success was obtained in 60 per cent of the cases 
as compared with only 40 per cent in cases with nega- 
tive blood but positive spinal fluid. 

Study of the time relationship between clinical and 
serologic success was based on seventy-one cases in 
which both clinical and serologic recovery were 


TABLE 6.—Relation of Clinical to Serologic Results Among 
Patients with Positive Spinal Fluids and Blood 
on Beginning Fever Therapy * 








Posttherapy Blood 
A... 


Gg “ on a) 
Clinical Negative Positive Total 


Results —_— FO LS OF 
of Posttherapy Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Therapy Spinal Fluid ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
§  eeererr eres 71 23.9 39 13.1 110_~—s 37. 
Clinical | Positive................ 33 11.1 154 51.9 187 63.0 
Successf } —- —— —- —— - ~--- 
BOR acctcecaducade 104 35.0 193 65.0 297 100.0 
{ Negative........ccccces 37 11.1 24 7.3 61 8.3 
Clinical | Positive................ 46 13.9 226 67.9 272 81.7 
Failuret ) — --- —_- -- —_ — 
_ arene g3 24.9 250 75.1 333 = - 100.0 





* Excludes cases in which serologic tests were not performed after 
therapy. 

+t Includes cases which maintained remission. 

t Includes cases reported as unimproved, progressed, deaths resulting 
from therapy, or oceurring within three months of therapy. 


reported. In three fourths of these cases clinical remis- 
sion either preceded serologic reversal or occurred dur- 
ing the same year. When clinical remission preceded 
serologic recovery, the average difference in time was 
between two and three years. In the other fourth of 
the seventy-one cases serologic recovery occurred before 
clinical remission by an average of from two to three 
years. 


DURATION AND INTENSITY OF ARTIFICIAL FEVER 
IN RELATION TO CLINICAL RESULTS 

All patients treated with artificial fever were classi- 
fied into four major groups based on the average dura- 
tion and intensity of fever (groups A, B, C and D). 
These schematic arrangements of average duration and 
intensity of fever, which permitted an evaluation of 
clinical results in terms of these two factors, were as 
follows: 

Group A: Minimum duration and intensity of fever; an 
average total of thirty and one-half hours above 101 F. (38.3 
C.); an average of 12.8 sessions of two and one-half hours 
comprising the total course; maximum temperature at 104.9 F. 
(40.5 C.); an average of 26 per cent of the total fever time 
at a level between 104 and 104.9 F. (40 to 40.5 C.). 

Group B: Maximum duration and moderate intensity of 
fever; an average total of sixty-nine hours above 101 F. 
(38.3 C.); an average of 10.3 sessions of six and one-half 
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hours comprising the total course; maximum temperature at 
105.9 F. (41 C.); an average of 38 per cent of the total feyer 
time at a level between 105 and 105.9 F. (40.6 to 41 C.). 

Group C: Moderate duration and high intensity of fever: 
an average total of fifty-six hours above 101 F. (38.3 C.); an 
average of 7.8 sessions of seven hours comprising the total 
course ; maximum temperature at 106.9 F. (41.6 C.); an average 
of 41 per cent of the total fever time at a level between 106 and 
106.9 F. (41.1 to 41.6 C.). 

Group D: Moderate duration and maximum intensity of 
fever; an average of forty-four hours above 101 F. (38.3 C): 
an average of 5.5 sessions of eight hours comprising the total 
course; maximum temperature at 107 F. (41.7 C.) or above: 
an average of 57 per cent of the total fever time at a level 
between 106 and 106.9 F. (41.1 to 41.6 C.) supplemented by an 
average of 8 per cent at a level of 107 F. (41.7 C.) or above. 


Clinical results obtained through the use of these 
schematic arrangements of artificial fever time were 
measured by percentages of complete clinical remission. 

Maintaining the material by degree of involvement oj 
the paresis, it was found that the less severe the paresis 
the higher the percentage of clinical remission. There 
were 70 per cent clinical remissions among twenty-seven 
patients with mild paresis who each obtained an aver- 
age of sixty-nine hours of fever (group C) above 
101 F. (38.3 C.), of which forty-eight hours was at a 
temperature level above 105 F. (40.6 C.). Of the 
twenty-six patients with mild paresis classified under 
groups A, B or D the percentage of clinical remissions 
was considerably lower. 

In a total of ninety patients with intermediate paresis, 
forty were subjected to the average fever described by 
group C, and in this group 37.5 per cent obtained clini- 
cal remissions. Of the ten patients classified under 
group D, four (or 40 per cent) had a clinical remission. 
In the remaining forty patients the remission rate was 
about 20 per cent. 

Thirty-seven patients with severe paresis were treated 
with artificial fever. Five (21 per cent) of the twenty- 
four who were treated under the arrangement of average 
fever time defined by group C obtained clinical remis- 
sions. There was one clinical remission among the five 
patients treated under group D. No clinical remissions 
were reported in the remaining eight cases of severe 
paresis treated under average fever described in groups 
A and B. 

These data indicate that the best results were obtained 
by the patients treated under the average fever time and 
intensity described under group C. Although equally 
good clinical results were obtained by patients classified 
under group D, the higher intensity of fever admin- 
istered to patients in this group did not increase the 
percentage of clinical remissions. The patients in 
group C were further subdivided into two groups: 
groups C-l and C-2. The maximum intensity of the 
artificial fever administered to patients in group C-1 
ranged from 106 to 106.4 F. (41.1 to 41.3 C.), while 
among patients included under group C-2 the maximum 
temperature ranged between 106.5 and 106.9 F. (41.4 
and 41.6 C.). The percentages of clinical remission 
obtained by patients in groups C-1 and C-2 were similar. 
Therefore it may be concluded that no clinical advan- 
tages were gained by submitting patients to tempera- 
tures of 106.5 F. (41.4 C.) or above. This observation 
is particularly important since we are of the opinion that 
temperatures between 106.5 and 106.7 F. (41.4 and 
41.5 C.) are apparently the highest safe temperatures 
that can be used in clinical practice, and then only when 
surrounded by safeguards. 
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SUM MARY 


This study evaluates the clinical and serologic results 
obtained in paresis with artificial fever as compared 
with malaria therapy. There were 1,100 patients treated 
with malaria and 320 treated with artificial fever. 
Throughout the study the data are presented in terms of 
degree of involvement of paresis on beginning fever 
therapy. Patients with “mild paresis” were relatively 
free of deterioration, and their mental symptoms were 
usually transitory. Patients classified as having “inter- 
mediate paresis” exhibited symptoms of manic excite- 
ment, depression or other psychiatric syndromes, in 
addition to evidence of moderate deterioration. Patients 
with “severe paresis” gave evidence of advanced 
deterioration. 

CLINICAL RESULTS 

1. Under either method of fever therapy, the earlier 
in its course the paresis was treated the more favorable 
were the results of therapy. 

2. The chances of clinical remission in patients with 
mild paresis were approximately one out of two; inter- 
mediate paresis, one out of four, and severe paresis from 
one to ten out of 100. 

3. Clinical responses to either type of fever therapy 
were similar in patients with mild or intermediate 
paresis on beginning fever therapy. However, this 
similarity disappeared when treatment was administered 
to patients with severe paresis. In fact, the remission 
rates for patients with severe paresis treated and 
observed for the same length of time was one out of 
100 with malaria, as compared with ten out of 100 
with artificial fever. 

4. Treatment deaths were defined as due to treatment 
regardless of cause, provided death occurred within 
three months of the fever therapy. Under this defini- 
tion the crude death rate was higher with .malaria 
(13 per cent) than with artificial fever (8 per cent). 
The more severe the paresis on beginning treatment 
with either type of therapy, the higher was the fre- 
quency of death. Within each degree of paretic involve- 
ment the crude death rate was higher under malaria 
than under artificial fever. These differences in death 
rates by degree of involvement under the two methods 
of fever therapy were not statistically significant but as 
a series they all point in the same direction. 

5. Approximately 90 per cent of the total clinical 
remissions obtained under either method of therapy 
occurred by the end of the third year of treatment- 
observation. The degree of paretic involvement on 
beginning fever therapy influenced the frequency and 
the speed of expected remissions. Clinical remissions 
were obtained from one to two years earlier in patients 
with mild than in intermediate or severe paresis. 

6. None of the patients in whom clinical improvement 
was delayed until the third year after beginning fever 
therapy at any time reached the remission stage. Of 
432 patients with clinical improvement during the first 
or second years after beginning fever therapy, 34 per 
cent of those with clinical improvement the first year 
and 12 per cent of those in whom clinical improvement 
was delayed until the second year subsequently achieved 
complete clinical remission. 

7. Once a complete remission had been obtained, the 
chances of its being maintained under either method of 
lever therapy were ninety-five out of 100. In a total of 
seventeen relapses, fifteen occurred within three years 
subsequent to the year of remission. Relapses were 
more frequent in severe paresis than in mild or inter- 
nicdiate paresis. 
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SEROLOGIC RESULTS 

1. Reversal rates for originally positive spinal fluid 
and blood increased as the duration of treatment- 
observation increased. 

2. Positive blood reversed more rapidly though not 
in greater proportion than positive spinal fluid. The 
degree of spinal fluid abnormality on beginning fever 
therapy influenced the proportion of expected reversals. 

3. In patients treated with fever plus chemotherapy 
the annual rates of spinal fluid as well as blood reversal 
were consistently higher with malaria than with artificial 
fever, but this difference was assumed to be due to the 
greater amount of chemotherapy (17 per cent more) 
administered to the malaria patients. Without the use 
of auxiliary chemotherapy there were no differences 
between the spinal fluid and blood reversal rates of 
patients treated with malaria and those treated with 
artificial fever. 

4. Blood as well as spinal fluid reversal rates were 
at least twice as great with as without the use of aux- 
iliary chemotherapy. Among patients not treated with 
auxiliary chemotherapy 42 per cent of all spinal fluid 
reversals subsequently relapsed as contrasted to only 
24 per cent spinal fluid relapses among patients treated 
with auxiliary chemotherapy. 

5. Two thirds of all the relapses from spinal fluid 
reversal occurred within one year following the original 
reversal. 

6. Negative blood serologic reaction did not indicate 
the status of the spinal fluid, but persistently positive 
blood serologic reaction was indicative of positive spinal 
fluid reaction. 


RELATION OF CLINICAL TO SEROLOGIC RESULTS 

1. Reversals of both blood and spinal fluid were 
associated more than twice as frequently with clinical 
success as with clinical failure. However, since clini- 
cal success was not accompanied by complete reversal 
(blood and spinal fluid) in 52 per cent of the cases 
it follows that clinical success was not necessarily 
dependent on serologic reversal. 

2. Reversal of the spinal fluid was more important 
than reversal of the blood in indicating the chances of 
complete clinical recovery. 

3. In three fourths of the cases with clinical as well 
as serologic recoveries, the clinical remission preceded 
or occurred during the same year as the serologic 
reversal. When the clinical remission preceded the 
serologic reversal, it did so by an average difference 
of from two to three years. In the remaining fourth 
of the cases in which serologic recovery occurred first, 
an average of from two to three years elapsed before 
clinical remission was obtained. 


CLINICAL OUTCOME IN TERMS OF DURATION 
AND INTENSITY OF FEVER 

The highest percentage of clinical remissions was 
obtained in patients treated with an average of sixty- 
nine hours of fever above 101 F. (38.3 C.), of which 
total fever time 70 per cent was at a level above 
105 F. (40.6 C.) with a maximum temperature of 
106.9 F. (41.6 C.). Equally good results were obtained 
in patients treated with an average of forty-four hours 
of fever above 101 F. (38.3 C.), of which total time 
57 per cent was above 106 F. (41.0 C.) with a maxi- 
mum temperature 107 F. (41.7 C.). We are of the 
opinion that fever administered at levels above 106.7 F. 
(41.5 C.) introduces unnecessary hazards. 
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Clinical Notes, Suggestions and 
New Instruments 


MULTIPLE LACERATIONS OF MUCOSA OF THE 
RECTUM AND SIGMOID FROM A_ FOREIGN 
BODY INGESTED WITH GRAPE JELLY 


Mortimer Diamonp, M.D., Cuicaco 


One of the most interesting phases of proctology is the sub- 
ject of foreign bodies. The literature contains numerous reports 
of the recovery of these objects from the rectum and the 
sigmoid, where either they gain entrance by ingestion, by 
introduction through the anal canal or by perforation from an 
adjacent viscus, or they form in situ. Of these the oral route 
is the commonest, and though the ingestion is usually accidental 
it may be intentional for purposes of concealment, suicide or 
entertainment. In many instances the patient is conscious of 
the fact that he swallowed the object, but often he is unaware 
of this for it may occur during anesthesia, intoxication or other 
semistuporous states. 

One is amazed by the variety and number of ingested objects 
that have been removed from the rectum. Gant! mentions 
more than fifty different kinds, and a complete list very likely 
would include many more. Probably the largest number of 
foreign bodies ever removed were a group of 1,874 cherry pits 
impacted in the rectum of a man 37 years old. This case 
was reported by Falk? in 1915. The patient complained of 
gradually increasing constipation, swelling of the abdomen 
and finally diarrhea. Examination revealed the impaction in 
the rectum, from which 897 pits were removed digitally. The 
next day an additional 399 were obtained, and one hour later 
the patient passed 578 more. He had been eating cherries during 
that entire summer and had not taken the trouble to remove 
the pits. 

Foreign bodies may pass through the gastrointestinal tract 
without causing any trouble. This often is the case when the 
object is small and smooth, as a bead, marble or button. 
However, when it is larger disturbances usually develop, the 
clinical picture produced being dependent on the physical char- 
acteristics of the object in question and the segment of the 
gastrointestinal tract involved. 

A iarge foreign body such as a ball, key or set of teeth 
may cause pain as it is swallowed, epigastric distress and 
vomiting when in the stomach and abdominal cramps while 
going through the intestine. Although complete obstruction 
is infrequently produced, interference with the passage of the 
contents through the gastrointestinal tract is not uncommon, 
occurring when the object becomes lodged at some point. The 
most frequent sites are the esophagus, the pylorus, the duode- 
num, the ileocecal region, the rectosigmoid juncture and the 
lower part of the rectum. 

If the object is sharp like a pin, a fish bone or a piece of 
glass it may lacerate the mucosa to cause bleeding or it may 
perforate the bowel and lead to infection, abscess, fistula or 
peritonitis. When the lacerations are large or numerous, suffi- 
cient blood will be lost to color the stool. 

With a foreign body in the rectum the patient may experience 
a sense of pressure, weight or fulness associated with a desire 
for a bowel movement, which will be difficult if the object is 
large, and painful and associated with bleeding if it is sharp 
and lacerates the anal canal while being expelled. Occasionally 
the foreign body forms a nucleus around which feces collect 
and inspissate. In these cases constipation gradually becomes 
more marked, and eventually a stercoral type of diarrhea may 
develop. 

As a rule it is not very difficult to find a foreign body in 
the rectum. At times it can be seen protruding through the 
anus. Usually it can be found on digital examination. When 
it is beyond the reach of the finger, the routine proctoscopic 


From the Proctologic Division of the Surgical Dispensary, Mount 
Sinai Hospital. 

1. Gant, S. G.: Diseases of the Rectum, Anus and Colon, Phila- 
delphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 1923. 

2. Falk, J.: Ein seltsamer Befund im Mastdarm eines Mannes, Med. 
Klin. 211:1158 (Oct. 17) 1915. 
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and sigmoidoscopic examination will reveal it and the injuries 
of the mucosa that may be present. One should not overlook 
a small foreign body, which may be caught in an anal crypt 
or on the superior surface of a valve of Houston. Roentgeno. 
logic ‘examination of the colon is important in locating those 
foreign bodies beyond the reach of the sigmoidoscope. Oiten 
more difficulty is encountered in the removal of the object 
than in the diagnosis, and much ingenuity may be required to 
accomplish this successfully. 

The following report makes an interesting addition to the 
list of unusual ingested foreign bodies which cause multiple 
lacerations of the mucosa of the rectum and sigmoid with 
rectal bleeding. A review of the literature fails to reveal 
an account of a similar case. 


REPORT OF CASE 

On March 19, 1936, Dr. N. consulted me about Mrs. N, T,, 
a white woman aged 38, who complained of abdominal cramps 
and bloody bowel movements. Six days previously she had 
eaten some grape jelly that seemed gritty. The following 
day while she was eating more of the same jelly something 
cut her tongue and caused it to bleed. She removed a sharp 
object from her tongue and on seeing it immediately called 
her physician, fearing that she had swallowed some glass. 
Vomiting and later abdominal pain developed and she began 
to pass bloody stools. 

Dr. N. examined her, treated the tongue, prescribed a soft 
diet and liquid petrolatum and then examined the jelly. In 
it he found some flat, sharp, pointed, roughly triangular to 
spearhead shaped crystalline objects that were colorless to yel- 
lowish and up to one-fourth inch in longest dimension. He too 
thought that they were pieces of glass but for verification sent 
them to a chemist for analysis. 

3ecause bloody stools continued to be passed, I was asked 
to make a proctologic examination. Except for a mildly tender 
abdomen the general physical picture was normal. Two linear 
lacerations approximately one-fourth inch long were seen in 
the skin of the outer portion of the anal canal. They were 
superficial, with thin edges and hemorrhagic bases. The tone 
of the anal muscles was increased and the anal canal was tender. 

The mucosa of the lower 10 inches of the rectum and the 
sigmoid as seen through the proctoscope and sigmoidoscope 
presented a number of lacerations, some lying obliquely and 
others in the long axis of the bowel. They were up to 3 mm. 
deep and 13 mm. long, being most numerous in the lower part 
of the rectum. Some were irregular and others linear, and 
in the deeper ones were bits of sharp glasslike particles similar 
to those found in the jelly. The mucosa did not show any 
other changes. 

The lesions in the mucosa were definitely lacerations and 
did not resemble the umbilicated ulcers of amebic dysentery, 
the elliptic ulcerations of tuberculosis of the bowel or the 
irregular secondary infected ulcers of chronic thrombo-ulcerative 
colitis. 

From the definite history of laceration of the tongue while 
eating, the vomiting, the abdominal pains and the passage of 
bloody stools coupled with the lacerations in the mucosa of the 
rectum and the sigmoid, it was readily evident that the patient 
was suffering from the traumatic effects of the sharp foreign 
bodies which she had swallowed. 

After continuation of the nonresidue diet, liquid petrolatum 
and antiseptic irrigations, the bleeding gradually subsided and 
the wounds healed. 

COMMENT 

The interesting feature in this case is the type of foreign 
body that was present in the jelly, for contrary to expectations 
the chemist, Mr. George Borrowman, reported that the objects 
were not pieces of glass but crystals of potassium bitartrate. 

According to Sir Edward Thorpe,® potassium bitartrate is 
a natural constituent of grape juice and because of its lesser 
solubility in alcohol is deposited on fermentation, partly 4s 
a crystalline crust (argol) and partly with the lees. [ts 
solubility is diminished by the presence of tartaric acid, which 





3. Thorpe, Sir Edward: A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, Lond, 
Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 1926, vol. 6, p. 687. 
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COUNCIL 


also exists naturally in grape juice, and potassium sulfate, 
potassium nitrate and especially potassium chloride greatly 
reduce its solubility in water. Its crystals are aggregates of 
small hard rhombic prisms.* 

The question “Why did crystallization take place?” naturally 
arises. Commercially, grape jelly is usually made not from 
whole grapes but from grape juice, which is taken from large 
storage tanks as needed. Perhaps some change occurred in 
the grape juice before it was processed into jelly. Bacterial 
fermentation with alcohol formation and crystallization is 
unlikely because the juice is stored at a low temperature. 
Autogenous enzyme action, however, might have changed the 
acidity of the juice, and perhaps in the concentration incident 
to jelly making crystallization followed. The question can be 
answered only after a careful investigation at the plant. 

The question now arises, Can crystals of potassium bitartrate 
vo through the entire gastrointestinal tract without being dis- 
solved? This depends on (1) the number, the size and the 
solubility of the crystals, (2) the character, the composition 

he pu of the intestinal contents and (3) the length of time 
in the intestinal tract. In one set of circumstances they may 
dissolve completely and in another they may not. In this case, 
however, it is apparent that complete solution did not occur 
because crystals were removed from the lacerations in the 
rectum. 

Another matter of interest is the question whether or not 
there were any lacerations, in addition to those seen in the 
rectum and the sigmoid, in the rest of the gastrointestinal tract. 
One might expect that the soft contents of the upper intestinal 
canal would coat the crystals and prevent any damage to the 
mucosa. But in view of the vomiting, the epigastric distress, 
the abdominal cramps and the continued passage of bloody 
feces it is assumed that lacerations were probably present 
throughout the intestine. 

CONCLUSIONS 


” 


An ingested foreign body may lacerate the mucosa of the 
rectum and the sigmoid and cause rectal bleeding. 

A case of rectal bleeding was due to multiple lacerations 
from crystals of potassium bitartrate ingested with grape jelly. 


58 East Washington Street. 





AN ADDITIONAL PHYSICAL SIGN OF A MALIGNANT 
TUMOR OF THE BREAST 


Crarence E. Rees, M.D., San Dieco, Catir. 


The characteristic fixation of malignant tumors of the breast 
either to the skin or to the fascia of the pectoralis major muscle 
is well known. This characteristic is due to the arrangement 
of the areolar tissue and of the capsule of the breast. The 
continuity of the stroma throughout the gland forms com- 
partments for the secreting elements. Fibrous prolongations 
from the stroma of the breast connect the breast in its anterior 
portion with the under surface of the skin and in its posterior 
portion with the aponeurosis of the pectoralis major muscle. 
Thus all tissues surrounding the breast are bound to it by 
connective tissue fibers which are continuous with the matrix 
of the breast. 

Because of this peculiar structure, a malignant tumor in the 
breast infiltrates the matrix and causes a contraction of its 
fibrous elements. This contraction produces an abnormal firm- 
ness in the area of involvement. As the process progresses 
this contraction radiates in all directions from the tumor and 
causes the tumor to become fixed to the surrounding structures. 
The fixation is first apparent in structures which lie nearest 
to the tumor mass. If the tumor is near the skin, the fixation 
first involves the skin; if it is central, fixation results in 
retraction of the nipple ; if it is deep, the fixation first involves 
the muscles. 

Fixation and dimpling of the skin are not difficult to observe 
or to elicit. The same is true of retraction of the nipple. Deep 
fixation is more difficult to ascertain. It is especially difficult 





+. Schiff: Ann. d. Chem., 1859, p. 11289, quoted by Thorpe.* 
From the Rees-Stealy Clinic. 
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in the many cases in which there is loss of muscle tone due 
to the degenerative changes of age. Because of this loss of 
muscle tone the pectoralis major muscle, even with the arm 
in full abduction, is subject to a wide range of motion, and 
fixation of the tumor to this structure may not be readily 
demonstrated by the usual methods. My associates and I have 
found that fixation can be demonstrated in such cases by an 
additional maneuver. 

After the usual procedures with the arm held at the side 
and then in abduction in both the sitting and the horizontal 
position have been carried out, the patient, while in the hori- 
zontal position, is requested to bring the arm on the affected 
side to a right angle and, with the examiner standing in the 
plane of the axilla on that side, to exert pressure with the arm 
against the examiner. This procedure actively tenses the pec- 
toralis major muscle so that if the tumor is attached to the 
pectoralis fascia it will immediately become fixed and immobile. 

This maneuver has been used over a period of at least ten 
years and has been found to reveal fixation of the tumor to 
the pectoralis major muscle in many cases in which such fixation 
could not be demonstrated otherwise. I feel, therefore, that 
it constitutes a valuable additional physical sign of malignant 
condition of the breast. 





Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES 


THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL ARTICLES HAVE BEEN ACCEPTED AS CON- 
FORMING TO THE RULES OF THE COUNCIL ON PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION FOR ADMISSION TO NEW AND 
NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES. A COPY OF THE RULES ON WHICH THE COUNCIL 
BASES ITS ACTION WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Paut Nicuoras Leecu, Secretary. 


SHARK LIVER OIL.—The oil extracted from the livers 
of the shark, mainly of the variety Hypoprion brevirostris 
(lemon), but any or all of the following varieties may be 
included: Odontaspis littocalis (sand), Isurus punctatus 
(mackerel), Triakis semifasciatum (leopard), Sphyrna zygaena 
(hammerhead), Carcharias obscurus (dusky), Ginglymostoma 
cirratum (nurse), Carcharias milberti (white) and Carcharias 
limbatus (black tip). It is biologically assayed “ have a potency 
of not less than 16,500 units of vitamin A (U. S. P.) per gram 
and of not less than 40 units of vitamin D (U.S S. P.) per 
gram; the latter is insignificant if taken according to directions. 

Actions and Uses.—See the general article Fish Liver Oils, 
Preparations and Concentrates, New and Nonofficial Remedies, 
1940, p. 535. 

Dosage—One capsule, or about 8 minims, daily. 


Shark liver oil is an amber to brown oily liquid possessing a fishy 
odor and taste. It is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol and 
soluble in chloroform, ether, benzene, ethyl acetate and carbon disulfide. 
The specific gravity is from 0.917 to 0.923 at 25 C. The refractive 
index is from 1.475 to 1.480 at 20 C. 

A solution of one drop of the oil in 1 cc. of chloroform, when shaken 
with one drop of sulfuric acid, acquires a light violet color, changing 
to purple and finally brown or blue. Transfer 5 cc. of oil to a centri- 
fuge tube and add 5 cc. of benzene; centrifugate for twenty-five minutes 
at 25 C.: no precipitate forms and a clear solution remains. 

Fill a tall, cylindric, standard oil-sample bottle of about 120 ce. 
capacity with shark liver oil and immerse in a water bath at about 
10 C.: the oil becomes turbid at about 15 C. but fluid and clear when 
the bath is warmed to 45 C. 

Transfer 2 Gm. of shark liver oil, accurately weighed, to an Erlen- 
meyer flask and dissolve in 20 cc. of a mixture of equal volumes of 
alcohol and ether, which previously has been neutralized with tenth- 
normal sodium hydroxide, using five drops of phenolphthalein T. S. 
as indicator, and titrate with tenth-normal sodium hydroxide to the 
production of a pink color which persists for fifteen seconds: not more 
than 1 cc. of tenth-normal sodium hydroxide is required (free acid). 
The amount of unsaponifiable matter as determined by the method of the 

. S. P. XI, page 446, is not less than 3.0 per cent nor more than 
6.0 per cent. The saponification value as determined by the method of 
the U. S. P. XI, p. 445, is not less than 170 nor more than 187. The 
iodine value as determined by the method of the U. S. P. XI, page 445, 
on from 0.18 to 0.20 Gm. of sample, accurately bd SF, is not less than 
125 nor more than 145. 


Shark Liver Oil-Shark Industries.—A brand of shark 
liver oil-N. N. R 


Manufactured by Shark Industries, Inc., Hollywood, Fla. No U. S. 
patent or trademark. 

Capsules Shark Liver Oil, 8.1 minims: Each capsule contains not less 
than 7,500 U. S. P. units of vitamin A and not less than 18 U. S. P. 
units of vitamin D. 
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DIGILANID.—A mixture of the isomorphous crystallized 
cardio-active glucosides lanatosid-A (CiwHwOw), lanatosid-B 
(CwHrwO2) and lanatosid-C (CwHwO2), obtained from the 
leaves of Digitalis lanata. The three components are present 
in the mixture in the proportions in which they occur in the 
crude drug, namely about 47 per cent lanatosid-A, 16 per cent 
lanatosid-B and 37 per cent lanatosid-C. 

Actions and Uses.—The actions and uses are closely similar 
to those of digitalis U. S. P. 

Dosage——The average oral daily dose is from two to four 
tablets or from 2 to 4 cc. of the liquid until the therapeutic 
effects are induced or until minor toxic symptoms appear, after 
which a maintenance dose of about half that just given will 
usually be sufficient. For rectal administration, one or two 
suppositories daily. Urgent cases sometimes require the adminis- 
tration of larger oral doses or the intramuscular or intravenous 
injection of suitable doses. These demand the careful observa- 
tion of the proper technic, which is described in the circular 
which accompanies the package. 


Manufactured by Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., New York. U. S. 
patents 1,923,490 (Feb. 19, 1931; expires 1948) and 1,923,491, (Aug. 22, 
1931; expires 1948). U. S. trademark 291,301. 

Ampules Digilanid 2 cc. (For Intramuscular Use): Each ampule con- 
tains 0.4 mg. of digilanid, equivalent to 1.2 cat units. 

Ampules Digilanid 4 cc. (For Intravenous Use): Each ampule con- 
tains 0.8 mg. of digilanid, equivalent to 2.4 cat units. 

Suppositories Digilanid 0.5 mg.: Each suppository contains 1.5 cat 
units. 

Tablets Digilanid 0.33 mg.: Each tablet contains 1 cat unit. 

Vials Digilanid 30 cc.: Each cubic centimeter (16 minims) contains 
0.33 mg. of digilanid, equivalent to 1 cat unit. 

The dry leaves of Digitalis lanata are ground with ammonium sulfate. 
wetted with water and extracted with ethyl acetate. The filtered 
extract is evaporated to dryness in vacuo, treated with ether and allowed 
to stand until the mass becomes solid.. The ether is poured off and the 
residue digested with ether. The dried residue from the operation is 
pulverized, dissolved in methyl alcohol and treated with lead hydroxide 
in water. The resultant mixture is neutralized and filtered: the filtrate 
is concentrated in vacuo and the precipitated glucosidal mixture filtered. 
The residue is recrystallized from methyl alcohol and water mixtures. 

Digilanid crystallizes from aqueous methanol solutions in flat prisms 
which contain 6 per cent (2 mol.) of methanol and 3.5 per cent (2 mol.) 
of water as solvents of crystallization. When dried in a high vacuum 
at 90 C., these solvents are lost. On standing, the dried material takes 
up approximately 7 per cent of moisture; the dosage of the product is 
based on this hydrated form. 

Air dried digilanid occurs as a white, odorless powder, possessing a 
bitter taste; soluble in methanol, 1 in 20, very slightly soluble in water, 
1 in 10,000 and insoluble in ether. Digilanid, when heated rapidly, 
melts with decomposition above 245 C. 

Transfer 0.002 Gm. of digilanid to a 15 cm. test tube and add 4 cc. 
of glacial acetic acid and one drop of ferric chloride solution. Add 
from a pipet 4 cc. of sulfuric acid to underlay the acetic acid solution 
and allow to stand one hour: a blue color appears in the upper zone 
(digitoxose) and a violet-brown in the lower zone (mixture of aglu- 
cones). Transfer about 0.02 Gm. of digilanid to a 10 cm. test tube and 
add 1 cc. each of water, methanol and lead acetate solution: no imme- 
diate precipitation or coloration occurs (appreciable amounts of tannoid 
substances). Transfer about 0.02 Gm. of digilanid to a test tube and 
add 2 ce. of methanol, 2 cc. of water and 0.5 cc. of alkaline cupric tar- 
trate solution, and heat for ten seconds: no turbidity appears (free 
reducing sugars). 

Transfer about 0.2 Gm. of digilanid, dried under vacuum and 
accurately weighed, to a 10 cc. volumetric flask and make up to volume 
with ethanol. Mix, transfer to a 2 dem. polarizing tube and observe 
the angular rotation, using sodium light at 25 C.: the specific rotation 


[a] A is not less than + 32.0 and not more than + 33.8. 


Transfer about 0.2 Gm. of digilanid, dried under vacuum and 
accurately weighed, to a 150 cc. glass stoppered Erlenmeyer flask and 
cautiously add 40 cc. of methanol and 20 cc. of tenth-normal sodium 
hydroxide. Stopper the flask and allow to stand seventy-two hours. To 
a similar flask add 40 cc. of ethanol and 20 cc. of tenth-normal 
sodium hydroxide, stopper and allow to stand seventy-two hours. 
Titrate both solutions with tenth-normal hydrochloric acid, using phenol- 
phthalein as indicator: the volume of tenth-normal sodium hydroxide 
required by 1 Gm. of digilanid is not less than 20.0 and not more 
than 23.0 ce. 

Transfer about 0.2 Gm. of digilanid, dried under vacuum and accu- 
rately weighed, to a 250 cc. separator, add 100 cc. of chloroform, 20 cc. 
of methanol and 100 cc. of water, and shake at 25 C. for one minute. 
Separate the layers and evaporate each in vacuo to dryness. Wash the 
residues into tared weighing bottles with methanol and again evaporate 
to dryness in vacuo at 55 C., and weigh: the weight of the residue 
from the chloroform divided by the sum of the weights of the residues 
is not less than 0.60 and not more than 0.63. 


STAPHYLOCOCCUS ANTITOXIN.—Antitoxin pre- 
pared by immunizing horses with staphylococcus toxoid and/or 
staphylococcus toxin. 

Actions and Uses—Staphylococcus antitoxin is suggested in 
the treatment of acute and severe staphylococcic infections with 
or without septicemia. Its use in treatment calls for adequate 
dosage administered early: most of the antitoxin estimated to 
be necessary for the entire treatment of the infection should be 
injected during the first few hours after decision is made to use 
the serum. Supplementing the use of antitoxin in the more 
severe types of staphylococcic infections, surgical drainage of 
accessible foci and transfusions with normal or immune donors 
should be a part of the treatment. 


Jour. A. M. A, 
AuG. 31, 1949 


Dosage.—For the treatment of localized infections, 10,009 
units. For the treatment of more severe infections, from 30,(00 
to 100,000 units early during the first day in divided doses, 
followed by from 20,000 to 100,000 units daily until the pulse 
rate and temperature have subsided and the blood cultures are 
sterile for three consecutive days. 

Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y. 


Staphylococcus Antitoxin ‘“‘Globulin-Lederle-Modified.”—An  antitoxic 
serum prepared by immunizing horses with gradually increasing doses of 
staphylococcus toxoid and/or staphylococcus toxin. The serum is refined 
by a controlled method of selective digestion of the proteins of the 
immune horse blood with pepsin which digests up to 90 per cent of the 
coagulable protein; a smaller portion is precipitated and the remainder, 
a pseudoglobulin fraction, is purified first by ordinary filtration and then 
by ultrafiltration and dialysis. The serum is standardized on the basis of 
the international unit which was adopted by the Permanent Commission on 
Biological Standardization of the Health Organization of the League of 
Nations in August 1934, the unit being equivalent to approximately 125 
original antidermonecrotic units, an antidermonecrotic unit being that 
amount of antitoxin required to neutralize one necrotizing dose of staphy- 
lococcus toxin. Marketed in packages of one vial containing 10,000 inter- 
national units and in packages of one vial containing 20,000 international 
units. 


CROTALUS ANTITOXIN (See New and Nonofficial 
Remedies, 1940, p. 419). 


Mulford Biological Laboratories, Sharp & Dohme, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 
“Lyovac”’ Antivenin (Nearctic Crotalidae) Polyvalent.—North American 


Anti-Snake-Bite Serum.—A lyophilized antitoxic serum prepared by inject- 
ing horses with venoms from serpents of the North American species of 
the family Crotalidae (rattle-snake venoms, 90 per cent; moccasin venoms, 
10 per cent. Moccasin venoms include both the cotton-mouth moccasin 
and the upland moccasin or copperhead). The bulk globulin before lyo- 
philization is tested for sterility. The following safety test is made: 
3 cc. of the finished antivenin is injected into each of two guinea pigs. 
Both animals must remain healthy for at least seven days. The total 
solids content must not exceed 20 per cent. The product is standardized 
for potency so that 1 cc. of the antivenin will neutralize 20 minimum 
lethal doses of venom.injected intravenously into 350 Gm. pigeons. With 
standard rattlesnake venom (Crotalus atrox), the amount neutralized by 
1 ce. of antivenin equals 3 mg. of the dried venom. 

_ The process of lyophilization consists in the following: The antivenin 
in specially designed final containers is rapidly frozen by immersion in a 
freezing mixture to convert the substance with the least molecular rear- 
rangement. The container is then subjected to a high vacuum to accom- 
plish dehydration, which is continued until the residual moisture content 
is less than 1 per cent. 

Marketed in packages of one ampule-vial containing a sufficient amount 
of lyophilized antivenin to yield 10 cc. of refined and concentrated globulin 
with one syringe containing 10 cc. of distilled water (preserved with 
phenol 0.35 per cent) and a 1 cc. ampule-vial of normal horse serum 
(diluted 1:10) as test and desensitizing material. 


IMMUNE GLOBULIN (HUMAN) (See New and Non- 
official Remedies, 1940, p. 437). 

The Gilliland Laboratories, Inc., Marietta, Pa. 

Immune Globulin (Human).—Human placentas from healthy mothers 
are extracted in sodium chloride solution. After extraction the centrifuged 
supernatant is refined and concentrated with ammonium sulfate in a 
manner similar to that used for diphtheria antitoxin. The resulting con- 
centrate is dialyzed to remove sulfates and is preserved with 0.1 per cent 
of phenol and 0.01 per cent of sodium ethyl-mercuri-thiosalicylate and 
passed through a bacteriologic filter. : The product is standardized by assay 
in guinea pigs of the diphtheria antitoxin content. Marketed in packages 
of 2 cc. and 10 ce. vials. 


SULFANILAMIDE (See New and Nonofficial Remedies, 
1940, p. 489). 

The following dosage form has been accepted: 

Sulfanilamide Tablets, 7% grains. 


Prepared by Sharp & Dohme, Philadelphia and Baltimore. No U. S. 
patent or trademark. 


ANTIPNEUMOCOCCUS SERUM TYPES I AND 
II COMBINED (See New and Nonofficial Remedies, 1940, 
p. 432). 

Mulford Biological Laboratories, Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 

Antipneumococcic Serum, Concentrated (Pneumococcus Antibody 
Globulin, Types I and II)-Mulford.—(See New and Nonofficial Remedies. 
1940, p. 433): Also marketed in packages of one ampule vial containing 
20,000 units each of types I and II, and in packages of one ampule vial 
containing 50,000 units each of types I and IT. 


CAFFEINE WITH SODIUM BENZOATE (See New 
and Nonofficial Remedies, 1940, p. 168). 

The following dosage form has been accepted: 

Endo Products, Inc., Richmond Hill, New York. 

Ampoules Caffeine with Sodium Benzoate, 2 cc.: An aqueous solution 


containing in each 2 cc. caffeine with sodium benzoate-U. S. P. 0.5 Gm. 
(7% grains). 


SULFAPYRIDINE (See New and Nonofficial Remedies, 
1940, p. 494). 
Sulfapyridine-Wyeth.—A brand of sulfapyridine-N. N. R. 


Manufactured by John Wyeth & Brother, Inc., Philadelphia. No 
U. S. patent or trademark. 
Tablets Sulfapyridine-Wyeth, 0.5 Gm. (7.7 grains). 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


FORTIETH ANNUAL PRESENTATION OF EDUCATIONAL DATA BY THE COUNCIL ON 
MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS 
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Data pertaining to the major activities of the Coun- 
cil are presented annually in the Educational Number 
of THE JourNAL. In the following pages will be found 
the usual report on preliminary and undergraduate 
medical education with a description of the approved 
medical schools and revised lists of hospitals approved 
for the training of interns and approved for residencies 
and fellowships in the specialties. A summary of the 
activities of the various agencies interested in continu- 
ation courses for practicing physicians is here given, 
as well as the Principles Regarding Graduate Medical 
Schools ratified by the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association at its recent New York 
session. Finally there are included the official require- 
ments of each of the fifteen approved examining boards 
in medical specialties. 

This issue of THE JOURNAL constitutes a valuable 
source of information for students, interns, residents 
and practicing physicians as well as those interested 
in specialty certification. It may equally interest deans 
and other officials of medical schools, licensing agencies, 
the directors and staffs of hospitals, and the various 
general and special societies interested in the promotion 
of graduate and postgraduate medical education. 

These data are based on official reports. The Council 
and THE JoURNAL express thanks and appreciation 
to the officials of the institutions and agencies named 
and to others for their cordial cooperation in supplying 
the material submitted in this presentation and for. other 
records furnished throughout the year to the office of 
the Council and the members of its staff on inspection 
or visitation, enabling the Council to maintain its medi- 
cal student and hospital registers efficiently and to 
carry on its activities as outlined by the House of 
Delegates of the American Medical Association. 


PRELIMINARY EDUCATION 


The Council’s minimum requirement for admission 
to approved medical schools is two years of college 
training which include English, and theoretical and 





practical courses in physics, biology and general and 
organic chemistry. Three years or more in college is, 
however, recommended. Since it cannot be generally 
assumed that all who have satisfied these requirements 
in terms of hourly credits are fitted for the study of 
medicine, qualitative standards also are imposed. 

As a rule applicants receive their preliminary edu- 
cation in institutions approved by accrediting agencies. 
Exception may be made in the case of those who 
demonstrate superior ability. For the convenience 
of students and admitting officers the Council publishes 


TABLE 1.—Requirements for Admission to Medical 
Schools, 1936-1940 











Years 
t A > 
Two and 
Degree Four Three* Three One-Half Two 
OTTO 4 1 3 386 1 32 
1937-1988... ccccce 5 1 4 39 1 27 
1938-1939. ........6 5 1 5 45 2 19 
1939-1940..:.......- 5 1 5 55 én 11 
1940-1941.......... 6 1 5 56 . 9 





* Baccalaureate degree conferred in absentia at end of first medical 
year. 
annually a list of colleges of arts and sciences approved 
by the following national and regional educational 
associations : 

Association of American Universities. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 


At a meeting of the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals, Dec. 10, 1939, it was voted to omit 
the names of approved junior colleges from its com- 
pilation. This action was taken because the Council 

(Continued on page 688) 
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688 MEDICAL 


(Continued from page 685) 

itself recommends three years of college preliminary 
to entrance into medical school and because all but a 
negligible percentage of medical students have actually 
taken three years or more in college. Under these 
conditions the medical schools are selecting their stu- 
dents from among those candidates who are already 
enrolled in colleges of arts and sciences which offer 
the full four year course leading to a bachelors’ degree. 
One hundred and thirty-three junior colleges were 
included in the last published list. 

There are 671 colleges of arts and sciences, exclusive 
of junior colleges, approved by the standardizing 
agencies, distributed as follows: 


Association of American Universities.................... 291 
BRE BE RR ry ee 249 
EE RR SR eer ee oe ae pe mek fen ee 180 
ED i hee eee A one odie bee Canes elena ee 124 
Re ee re ee er a ee ee 57 
ST ME <2<e<aicaibnd sehen 60 bebe06es Fekete eset 44 


Of those recognized by the Association of American 
Universities, all but seventeen are approved also by 


EDUCATION Jour. A. M. A, 


Ave. 31, 1949 


the end of the first year in medicine, three years, two 
and one-half years and two years. The nine schools 
which have a stated two year requirement for the session 
1940-1941 are the Universities of Arkansas, Medical 
Evangelists, George Washington, Howard, Louisville, 
Harvard, Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Tennessee. Creighton 
University School of Medicine and Meharry Medical 
College have increased their prerequisite for the forth- 
coming session to three years. 

The general trend toward three or more years of col- 
lege work would appear to be due to a desire for more 
thorough grounding in all the branches of chemistry 
and greater familiarity with nonscience subjects, such 
as literature, history or economics. In table 4 it will 
be noted that actually only 2 per cent of the entire 
freshman class of 1939-1940 were admitted with less 
than three years. Of the eleven schools with a two 
year requirement, two admitted none on this basis, 
two admitted one each, two admitted three each and 
one accepted nine students. One hundred entered 
four schools, although in each case they represent less 


TABLE 3.—Statistics -f Recognized Schools of ithe Basic Medical Sciences in the United States and Canada 








1940-1941 Length Students by Classes, Session Applications 
Prelimi- of Session 1939-1940 1940-1941 for Admission 
nary Re- Course -————_Y, ——_—"——— to the Ist 
Name and Location of School quirement Academic Ist 2d Begins Ends Year Will Be 
by Years Years Year Year Totals 1940 1941 Received Until Executive Officer 
ALABAMA 
1 University of Alabama School of 3 2 53 DO 108 «=6Sept. 11 a - )3=—s Haas Stuart Graves, M.D., Dean....... 1 
Medicine, University (Tuscaloosa) 
MISSISSIPPI 
2 University of Mississippi School of 3 2 23 21 44 Sept. 16 June 2 Aug. B. 8S. Guyton, M.D., Dean....... 2 
Medicine, University 
MISSOURI 
38 University of Missouri School of 3 2 41 4 75 Sept. 16 June 13 June Dudley S. Conley, M.D., Dean.... 3 
Medicine, Columbia 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
4 Dartmouth Medical School, Hanover 3 & Degree 2 20 22 42 Sept. 19 June 13 Feb. John P. Bowler, M.D., Dean.... 4 
NORTH CAROLINA 
5 University of North Carolina School 3 2 42 37 79 Sept. 24 June 8 Sept. W. Reese Berryhill, M.D., Acting 5 
of Medicine, Chapel Hill Dean 
6 Wake Forest College School of Med- 3 2 33 27 60 Sept. 10 June 2 Sept. C. C. Carpenter, M.D., Dean.... 6 
ical Sciences, Wake Forest 
NORTH DAKOTA 
7 *University of North Dakota School 3 2 25 24 49 Sept. 16 June 10 Sept. H. E. French, M.D., Dean....... 7 
of Medicine, Grand Forks 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
8 "University of South Dakota School 3 2 26 24 50 = Sept. 18 June 9 July Joseph C. Ohlmacher, M.D., Dean 8 
of Medical Sciences, Vermillion 
UTAH 
9 University of Utah School of Medi- 3 2 30 26 56 Sept. 23 May 31 Feb. L. L. Daines, M.D., Dean........ 9 


cine, Salt Lake City 
WEST VIRGINIA 


10 West Virginia University School of 2 25 20 
Medicine, Morgantown 
CANADA 
11 University of Saskatchewan School 2 2 24 24 


of Medical Sciences, Saskatoon, Sask. 


45 Sept. 17 June 


~~ 


Sept. Edward J. Van Liere, M.D., Dean 10 


48 Sept. 23 May 9 May W. S. Lindsay, M.B., Dean...... 11 





* On probation since May 13, 1939. 


their district agency. In the various groups this dual 
approval of 274 institutions is apportioned as follows: 


North Central 
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The five regional associations of colleges referred to 
cover among them the entire United States with the 
exception of the far Southwest. Institutions in this 
area can secure only the approval of the national 
group—the Association of American Universities. 

For the session 1939-1940, sixty-six of the seventy- 
seven medical schools in the United States had a pre- 
medical prerequisite in excess of the minimum. For 
1940-1941 only nine schools will admit students with 
less than three years of preparation. In table 1 are tabu- 
lated for five sessions the figures indicating the trend 
toward increasing admission requirements with the num- 
ber of schools requiring a degree, four years, three years 
if the baccalaureate degree is conferred in absentia at 


than 50 per cent of the freshman class. In 1936-1937, 
12.5 per cent of the entering class had only the mini- 
mum of preliminary education, but by 1938-1939 the 
number had dropped to 3.8 per cent and in 1939-1940 
to 2.0 per cent. 

The faculties of medicine in Canada vary in their 
premedical requirement. For the session 1940-1941 
two require a degree for admission to a five year 
course; four have a six year medical course preceded 
by senior matriculation which is equivalent to the work 
of the first year in a college of arts and three, including 
one school offering courses in the basic sciences, require 
two years, and one school requires three years before 
beginning a four year course. A table appears later 
in this study which records the number of graduates 
of 1940 holding baccalaureate degrees (table 18). 

With but five exceptions, namely California, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Missouri and Nebraska, the 
state licensing boards require two years of preliminary 
college training. The law in Massachusetts will change 
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in 1941. Although their statutes do not include the 
two year college requirement, these states with the 
exception of Massachusetts do not license other than 
sraduates of approved schools. Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico likewise require two years of preliminary 
training. The requirement of the medical licensing 
board of each state is shown in table 5. 


DURATION OF MEDICAL COURSE 

The medical course in the United States in general 
is taught in four years of approximately thirty-two 
weeks each. Fifty-two offer such a course. The 
medical schools of the Universities of Northwestern, 
Minnesota, Duke and Tennessee operate on the quarter 
system, permitting a student by utilizing the summer 
months to decrease the length of time necessary to 
obtain a degree. A considerable number of the students 
of these schools do not elect to study during the summer 
months. The medical schools of the University of Chi- 
cago are operated on a plan of individual promotion 
permitting a student to advance as rapidly as he desires, 
but the great majority complete the course in twelve 
quarters. Medical practice acts of certain states, how- 
ever, specify a four year professional course and it is 
advisable that students should assure themselves con- 
cerning the legal interpretation of the phrase. 

Fifty-six schools require a four year course, while 
eleven, including those operated on the quarter plan, 
require four years of systematic instruction followed 
by a fifth year spent as an intern or in research work. 

Ten schools in the United States and one in Canada 
offer only the first two years of the medical curriculum 
and are designated as schools of the basic medical 
sciences. For the most part these schools are located 
in smaller communities where the clinical material 
required for teaching is almost wholly lacking. In some 
instances, facilities for the satisfactory teaching of such 
subjects as physical diagnosis and gross pathology must 
be sought at a distance from the school. Introductory 
courses in medicine and surgery, which commonly form 
a part of the second year schedule, may be similarly 
handicapped. A study of the problem led to the adop- 
tion in February 1937 of this policy, which became 
effective July 1, 1939. For these reasons the Council 


TasLe 4.—First Year Students Admitted with Less than 
Three Years of College Preparation 








Number of Schools 
With Two Year Percentage of 


Requirement Students 
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in giving its approval to schools of the basic medical 
sciences assumes no responsibility for the character of 
those courses which involve the use of clinical material. 

Four of the medical schools of Canada offer a five 
year course, four have a six year course, one offers four 
vears and there is one school of the basic sciences, 
referred to in the preceding paragraph. Three Cana- 
dian schools require an internship for graduation. 

These data are shown in tables 2 and 3, listing 
separately : 


1. Recognized medical schools in the United States and 
Canada. 

2. Recognized schools of the basic medical sciences in the 
United States and Canada. 
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In subsequent tabulations the figures for the two 
groups are combined in an effort to present the picture 
of medical education as a whole. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL SURVEY 
During the academic years 1934-1936 a resurvey of 
all medical schools in the United States and Canada 
was made by the Council. Dr. Herman G. Weiskotten, 


Taste 5.—Preliminary Training Required by 
Licensing Boards 








Two Years of College 
- 








Alabama Louisiana Oregon 
Alaska Maine Pennsylvania 
Arizona Maryland Puerto Rico 
Arkansas Michigan Rhode Island 
Colorado Minnesota South Carolina 
Delaware Mississippi South Dakota 
District of Columbia Montana Tennessee 
Florida Nevada Texas 
Georgia New Hampshire Utah 
Hawaii New Jersey Vermont 
Idaho New Mexico Virginia 
Illinois New York Washington 
Indiana North Carolina West Virginia 
Iowa North Dakota Wisconsin 
Kansas Ohio Wyoming 
Kentucky Oklahoma 
One Year of College 
cr A— ws 
California Connecticut 


High School Graduation or Its Equivalent 
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Massachusetts Missouri Nebraska 





dean of Syracuse University College of Medicine, 
visited all schools in company with a representative 
of the Council, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges or the Federation of State Medical Boards. 
Three days was customarily spent at each school. 
Some time before each school was visited, a set of 
questionnaires was sent including reports by the dean 
on the organization and administration of the school, 
the clinical facilities and hospital relationships, and 
each department in the school, including the library. 
These questionnaires called for information on depart- 
mental organization, staff, facilities, hours in the medi- 
cal curriculum, methods of conducting courses, research, 
relationship with other departments, and budget. There 
was also provided a separate personal history form 
for every member of the faculty holding the rank of 
assistant professor and above. This called for an outline 
of training and experience, scientific society member- 
ships, participation in scientific programs, publi- 
cations, proportion of time devoted to teaching and 
research, and participation in community programs 
related to the field of medicine. The questionnaires 
were usually not examined before a school was visited, 
thus enabling those visiting the school to get a more 
objective picture. However, all questionnaires were 
carefully studied before an evaluation was made. Care- 
ful notes were kept of the inspections. All data deal- 
ing with the survey, including the questionnaires, notes 
on the visits, laboratory outlines, literature dealing 
with the conduct of courses, published reports and 
catalogues are filed in the office of the Council. 

To all schools there was sent a confidential report in 
graphic form, referred to as a pattern map. This 
method, which had already proved its usefulness to 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, was adapted by the Council to suit its 
own needs. The sixty-six four year medical schools 
in the United States, arranged in rank order with 

(Continued on page 692) 
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University of Alabama School of Medicine........ 
University of Arkansas School of Medicine........ 
University of California Medical School.......... 
College of Medical Evangelists.................++. 
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University of Colorado School of Medicine........ 
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University of Chicago, The School of Medicine.... 
University of Illinois College of Medicine.......... 
Indiana University School of Medicine............ 
State University of Iowa College of Medicine..... 
University of Kansas School of Medicine.......... 
University of Louisville School of Medicine....... 
Louisiana State University School of Medicine.... 
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Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine.... 
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Tufts College Medical School.....................4. 
University of Michigan Medical School........ ; 
Wayne University College of Medicine............. 
University of Minnesota Medical School.......... 
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University of Missouri School of Medicine........ 
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University of Oklahoma School of Medicine...... 
University of Oregon Medical School.............. 
Hahnemann Medical College.................00. 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia...... ; 
Temple University School of Medicine............. 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine.... 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania....... 
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University of Tennessee College of Medicine....... 
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(Continued from page 689) 
respect to ninety-six items, served as the basis of 
these charts. For the schools offering instruction only 
in the basic sciences and for the medical schools of 
Canada, similar graphs were prepared, each school 
being placed in the same decile rank as other sthools 
with approximately the same evaluation. 

A committee of the Council consisting of Dr. Weis- 
kotten, Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., Ph.D., Dean, 
St. Louis University School of Medicine, William D. 
Cutter, M.D., Secretary, and Hamilton H. Anderson, 
M.D., a member of the staff, Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals, prepared a final report which 
was released in January 1940, This publication is 
entitled “Medical Education in the United States, 
1934-1939,” ' Without naming individual schools, the 
report describes in general terms the organization and 
administration, the faculty and student personnel, and 
the clinical and financial resources of the medical 
schools, thus presenting an objective picture of medical 
education in this country for the years under review. 
In this way it was believed that faculties and adminis- 
trative officers may learn what other schools are doing, 
emulating that which is good and avoiding that which 
experience has shown to be unprofitable. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 

Reports received from a large number of medical 
schools and follow-up inspections of many indicate that, 
as a result of the Council’s survey, substantial improve- 
ments have been and are being made. Where facilities 
were inadequate the size of classes has been reduced, 
entrance requirements have been raised, the teacher- 
student ratio in the basic medical science departments 
in 1939 was 1:8 as compared to 1:11 in 1934, clinical 
facilities have been improved, budgets have increased 
and curriculums have been revised. 

In summary the report? declares that “Some of the 
most important changes and significant improvements 
of recent years do not lend themselves to statistical 
treatment. Imponderables still count heavily. In some 
institutions administrative reorganizations have greatly 
strengthened personnel and educational programs. In 
such efforts the Council has cooperated and in some 
instances has aided substantially in securing for the 
schools from trustees or legislative bodies greater 
financial and administrative support. The procedure of 
the Council has been different from what it was in 
1905-1910 for the reason that the whole picture of 
medical education is radically different from what it 
was thirty years ago. Even the weakest of the medical 
schools at the time of this survey was a stable institution 
as compared with the numerous proprietary schools and 
diploma mills in existence at the time that the Council 
was created. Rather than to publicly proclaim their 
deficiencies, therefore, it seemed wiser to give aid and 
encouragement to those schools which needed help, in 
the hope that within a reasonable period they would be 
able to conform to the current standards of medical 
education. This expectation has been justified by the 
achievements of the past three or four years during 
which the Council has been able to stimulate greater 
interest in medical schools on the part of their univer- 
sities ; to assist administrative officers in the solution of 
their problems of organization and personnel; to assist 
in securing satisfactory hospital relationships; to foster 
the development of more modern educational programs 





1. Weiskotten, H. G.; Schwitalla, A. M.; Cutter, W. D., and 
Anderson, H. H.: Medical Education in the United States, Chicago, 
American Medical Association, 1940. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
AuG. 31, 1940 


and stimulate curricular studies by faculty groups, and 
to secure greater financial and public support. In all 
of these ways and many others the cause of medical 
education has been promoted, its standards advanced 
and its purposes more nearly achieved.” 

Since the Council’s first classification of medical 
schools and the publication of the Carnegie report,” there 
has been probably no five year period which has wit- 
nessed such activity and progress in the field of medical 
education. 

CURRICULUM 

The standard curriculum recognized by the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals and contained in 
its Essentials of an Acceptable Medical School con- 
sists of from 3,600 to 4,400 distributed as from 900 to 
1,000 hours a year and grouped under nine headings: 
anatomy, including histology and embryology; physi- 
ology; biochemistry; pathology, bacteriology and 
immunology ; pharmacology; hygiene and _ sanitation; 
general medicine; general surgery, and obstetrics and 
gynecology. A certain percentage of hours of the whole 
number of hours in the courses is required in each of 
these groups. 


APPROVAL OF SCHOOLS IN CANADA 


On June 24, 1937, at a meeting in Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada, at which representatives of the medical schools 
in Canada and the assistant secretary of the Canadian 
Medical Association were present, the secretary speak- 
ing for the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
discussed the survey of Canadian medical schools made 
during 1934-1936 and inquired as to the policy to be 
adopted in the future—that is, whether the American 
Medical Association should continue the grading of 
medical schools in Canada or whether they would prefer 
that the medical schools themselves or some other body 
take over this task. The problem was referred to the 
Canadian Medical Association. 

At its sixty-ninth annual meeting in June 1938 the 
Committee on Medical Education of the Canadian 
Medical Association brought in a report which was 
accepted by the members of the General Council of 
the Canadian Medical Association and reads, in part, 
as follows: 

“In the event of the Council on Medical Education 
of the American Medical Association publishing a list 
of approved schools, those Canadian schools wishing 
their inspection and approval could request this inspec- 
tion. This would leave each school free to deal directly 
with the Council on Medical Education of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and thus obviate misunder- 
standings. 

“There seems to be a fairly uniform opinion expressed 
by the various medical schools in Canada that the 
Canadian Medical Association should share some 
responsibility in this country so far as medical educa- 
tion is concerned. The majority of the schools, how- 
ever, feel that the aims and purposes of the Canadian 
Medical Association are not primarily those of under- 
graduate medical education, which is largely a problem 
of the schools themselves. However, it was recom- 
mended that, if the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association in the 
future conduct similar surveys at five or ten year inter- 
vals, such as the recent survey, the Canadian schools 
take advantage of and be included in this survey. Those 
schools which are members of the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges could have a representative from 





2. Medical Education in the United States and Canada, Carnes! 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1910. 
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this association included in the personnel of the inspec- 
tion. The remaining schools which are not members of 
the Association of American Medical Colleges could ask 
to have a member of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges included in the inspecting personnel, 
or some representative from the Committee on Medical 
Education of the Canadian Medical Association.” 

It would appear from the foregoing that the approval 
of Canadian medical schools by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association rests with the schools themselves. 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
at a meeting in St. Louis on May 13, 1939, voted that 
after Jan. 1, 1945, the Canadian medical schools will 
be included in the Council’s classification only at their 
own request. 


STATISTICS OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS 
OF THE BASIC MEDICAL SCIENCES 

Medical schools and schools of the basic medical 
sciences approved by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals during 1939-1940 are listed in tables 2 
and 3, pages 686 and 688. Recorded therein is the pre- 
liminary requirement for the session 1940-1941 by 
years, the length of the medical course by years, enrol- 
ment by classes for the session 1939-1940, including 
fifth year students interning or engaged in research, 
total attendance, the number of graduates since July 1, 
1939, the dates of the beginning and ending of the forth- 
coming session, the month until which applications for 
almission to the freshman class are received and the 
name of the dean or executive officer. Three schools 
on probation are indicated by an asterisk preceding the 
name. There have been no changes in the classification 
of any medical school since the publication of the edu- 
cational statistics in 1939. Also contained in the foot- 
notes are references to the fifth and sixth year 
enrolments and names of the schools which admit 
students at varying times during the year. The fifth 
year (internship) enrolment is not included in the 
column giving the total number of students by classes. 
At Louisiana State University Medical Center the fifth 
or intern year was discontinued beginning with the 
class of 1940 but there were sixty-four students who 
completed the four year course in 1939 and were 
awarded degrees in 1940 on completion of the intern- 
ship, but seventy-two students who completed four 
years in 1940 were awarded degrees without serving 
an internship. Duke University School of Medicine 
requires a two year internship after graduation. The 
number in hospitals during this period are also included 
in a footnote. The two medical schools of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago do not report their students by 
classes, and in this tabulation therefore only the total 
enrolment is given. The fifth, or intern, year was also 
discontinued by McGill University Faculty of Medicine 
with the class of 1940, but the school will maintain a 
record of those who intern, since it is a requirement for 
medical licensure. 

Similar data pertaining to the schools of the basic 
medical sciences are given in table 3. The data pre- 
sented in tables 2 and 3 constitute the basis also for 
several of the subsequent tabulations, and beginning on 
page 701 are given historical information and essential 
facts concerning the schools arranged by states. 

Sixty-seven medical schools in the United States and 
nine faculties of medicine of Canada are listed; also 
ten schools of the basic medical sciences in the United 
States and one in Canada. All but three of these 
schools at the present time enjoy the approval of the 
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Council, the three being on probation. In eighty-five 
schools 6,445 freshmen students were enrolled, 5,735 
sophomores, 5,447 juniors, 5,439 seniors, 388 fifth year 
and 255 sixth year students during the session just 
ended. In the two medical schools of the University 
of Chicago 485 students were enrolled, making a total 
of 24,194 in the eighty-seven schools listed. In the 
United States there were 5,794 freshmen, 5,177 sopho- 
mores, 4,921 juniors, 4,894 seniors and the 485 students 
of the University of Chicago, a total of 21,271. The 
total number of students in the United States registered 
by classes, including fifth or intern year students, was 
22,423. The enrolment in the schools of the basic medi- 
cal sciences in the United States numbered 603, of which 
318 were freshmen and 285 sophomores. The enrolment 
in the ten Canadian schools was first year 651, second 
year 558, third years 526, fourth year 545, fifth 
year 388 and sixth year 255, a total of 2,923. In the 
one school of the basic medical sciences in Canada 
there were forty-eight students: twenty-four fresh- 
men and twenty-four sophomores. 

Medical students enrolled in institutions in the 
United States and Canada numbered 24,194, exclusive 
of 1,152 fifth year students in the United States intern- 
ing or engaged in research and 132 in Canada interning 
as a requirement for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
or in order to be eligible for licensure. 

Since July 1, 1939, 5,703 received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, 5,097 from schools in the United 
States and 606 from Canadian institutions. 

There were also 108 part time, 228 special and 606 
physicians or graduate students studying in medical 
schools. 

With one exception the schools of the basic medical 
sciences had an enrolment of considerably less than 
100. The lowest enrolment among the regular medical 
schools was 103 students at the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania and the highest 777 at the 
University of Toronto Faculty of Medicine. The cor- 
respondingly high figure among schools in the United 
States was 636 enrolled at the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine. 

Eleven schools, exclusive of those of the basic medi- 
cal sciences, matriculated 200 or less, thirty-two 
between 201 and 300, sixteen from 301 to 400, twelve 
from 401 to 500, and three from 501 to 600. Two 
schools matriculated more than 600. The smallest 
enrolment (forty-two) was at Dartmouth Medical 
School, where twenty freshmen and twenty-two sopho- 
mores were enrolled. This school does not offer the 
complete medical course. 

The Woman’s Medical College likewise graduated 
the lowest number, eighteen. The school granting 
degrees to the greatest number was the University of 
Illinois College of Medicine, which awarded 162 
diplomas. Twenty-three schools granted degrees to 
classes of fewer than fifty students, thirty-three schools 
graduated between fifty-one and 100 each, seventeen 
from 101 to 150 and three less than 200 but more 
than 150. 

The majority of schools will begin the session 1940- 
1941 about the middle of September and complete the 
year’s work early in June. 

Seventy schools replied to the inquiry regarding the 
month until which applications for admission to the 
first year class will be received. Seventeen replied 
March, sixteen September, seven each June and 
August, six each April and May, five February and 
three each January and July. 
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In reply to the question “Is a deposit required with 
application?” fifty-eight schools reported ‘“‘no” while 
twenty-seven gave an affirmative answer. Of the latter, 
eight indicated the fee was returnable and nineteen 
that it was not. Fifteen required with the application 
a deposit of $5 or less and twelve reported from $10 
to $100, i. e. one reports $10, two $20, four $25, four 


$50 and one $85, while three of these schools had a 


nonresident fee of $25, $50 and $100 respectively. Of 
those requiring a deposit of $20 or more, four indicated 
that the fee was not returnable and made no comment, 
one stated that it was not returnable if the student 
accepts an appointment in another medical school, and 
another stated it was returnable if notice of withdrawal 


TaBLe 7.—Students Classified by Birth Place 








Attending School Birth Place 
Schools in State of Birth Elsewhere 





cat ntcseteesacnciacdons 1 71 32 
pO ee ee janes 1 167 lll 
Ss 5 6.6n<eqnncecdes j 4 380 619 
bl” nébeumdded 1 lll 1) 
jf See yer 1 42 166 
District of Columbia...... oie 3 s6 607 
SAR dvoddeidchewecsekeanes 2 278 107 
Cas cnanavenevenchinedes F 5 953 1,026 
Pcs ccnsukeessererunss oeced 1 447 13 
iin adc. unm acu ecu 1 225 638 
Kansas....... 5 cei kaa wih ees 1 Is4 110 
Rentucky........+.. ‘ l 146 195 
Sr 2 299 523 
| a 2 200 449 
ee 3 491 622 
CO eer 2 392 319 
rer l 326 28 
ni cccudewddecsevsds 1 6 8 
Missouri...... phekeuaeeuaaes 3 231 607 
Rs ee 2 277 274 
New Hampoleire.......cccccccscs l 6 36 
SE i ndanbetuscnedewss 9 1,677 912 
North Carolina............. 3 158 240 
pS ee ee 1 4 15 
Ss iain ec eain Nee. a cn heb wikceiee 3 590 285 
Oklahoma.......... eee ie 1 142 89 
Stace cceusses ecouees - 1 so 151 
ll 6 1,349 OR8 
South Carolina....... l 153 18 
South Dakota.... ee 1 24 2% 
acc tinuneedlauainkads 3 273 562 
, a ee eee 2 41 138 
SS een ae 1 42 14 
Se 1 81 nO 
ba casiig hones wi aeed das 2 285 264 
West Virginia... 1 9 6 
Wisconsin....... eae cedth 2 311 264 
Ce rin ca hkecacey genes 10 9 449 474 

Totals..... 7 3,585 10.609 





is given in time to permit the vacancy to be filled. Four 
schools stated that an acceptance fee of $50 was required. 


BIRTH PLACE OF STUDENTS 

The birth state of students in attendance in medical 
schools during 1939-1940 is shown in table 6, pages 690 
to 691. The greatest number of students registered, 
2,766, according to state of birth, was from New York, 
followed by Pennsylvania with 1,867, Illinois with 
1,356 and Ohio with 1,068. From each of four states 
there was a student enrolment of between 701 and 
1,000 and between 501 and 700, from three states 401 
to 500, from seven states between 301 and 400, from 
ten states 201 to 300, from eleven states, 101 to 200, 
and from six states less than 100. 

There were 196 born in the United States territories 
and possessions studying in forty-six schools in the 
United States and three in Canada. In addition, 2,577 
students of Canadian birth were also studying medicine, 
128 of whom were matriculated in forty-four schools 
in the United States and 2,449 in the ten Canadian 
medical schools. Fourteen students of Canadian birth 
were registered at the College of Medical Evangelists, 
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thirteen at Wayne University College of Medicine anq 
nine at the University of Oregon Medical School. 
Other schools registered less than seven. Students born 
in New York were enrolled in all but four states, namely 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah and: West Virginia, 
Students from New York were registered in four of 
the six provinces of Canada having medical schools, 
None were studying in Alberta or Saskatchewan. Penn- 
sylvania was represented in all but six states and three 
provinces. 

There were 742 students from New Jersey, which has 
no medical school, admitted to sixty-two schools, while 
292 from the state of Washington were enrolled in fifty- 
one schools. 

Foreign born students were matriculated in sixty- 
eight of the seventy-seven medical schools in the 
United States. There were 511 so enrolled, of whom 
thirty-two each were studying at the College of Medical 
Evangelists and the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine, twenty-five at New York University Col- 
lege of Medicine and twenty-four at Harvard Medical 
School. Other schools registered fewer than sixteen. 
It may be presumed that many of these are now citi- 
zens of the United States. 

From the twelve states in which no medical schools 
are located there were 1,860 students in at least sixty- 
two schools as follows: , 








No. of 

Enrolled Schools 
ON nia Ca occ sd nev ncadaectsdhesdicbedeneae 53 32 
a TL ee Oe ES 36 16 
DEE Geiusecueeas dud avanbeece esa ekeawnead 180 39 
NE ee a, ee eae ee ee eee 102 32 
SEE) eeavask 1 eebtiialaed a 000. teabe 3 uae erdee aden aa ema 113 31 
PD tia Gmeeeeany bkiost asc deukdw etna 132 39 
OS ST rt rere” Peer Dae Pe ee NY 24 17 
RRR BE ye fee 742 62 
New Re Pere Fee TTT TT CTT 43 27 
5 PR er ets ere a ee eee 110 25 
ED Zig y's bared ded ehatond ae wekeaeee 292 51 
NE titi h ted mnie dak oes ek aaeneed ae 33 19 








The classification of students by birthplace is 
extended further in table 7 for the medical schools of 
the United States and Canada. This compilation reveals 
that 13,585 students are studying in the state of their 
birth and 10,609 elsewhere. In the schools of Illi- 
nois 953 were born in the state and 1,026 elsewhere. 
More than 900 born outside the state were enrolled 
in institutions in New York and Pennsylvania but the 
number of those born within and studying in these 
states was greater. Schools located in California, Con- 
necticut, the District of Columbia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri and Tennessee 
enrolled more students born outside the state than from 
within. 

In the United States 11,136 students were attending 
school in the state of their birth and 10,135, or 44 per 
cent, elsewhere. Eliminating the 1,860 from. states 
which have no medical school, there are still 8,749 of 
the total number of students, 24,194, studying outside 
their birth state. Similar figures for Canada are, 
respectively, 2,449 and 474. 

RESIDENT AND NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 

Data regarding students classified as residents or 

nonresidents are enumerated in table 8. Among state 


universities, as well as other schools, there is a wide 
variation in the definition of the term “resident.” In 


some universities this is determined by the legal or 
permanent residence of the student, parents or guardian 
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only, while in some schools continuous residence for 
from six months to one, two or three years just prior 
to the student’s application for enrolment is also 
required. Others require the student to be a voter ; that 
the parents’ home in the state be established prior to 


TasLeE 8.—Resident and Nonresident Students 








Resident Nonresident 
Students Students Totals 

















University of Alabama@...........0+e+eeeees 81 22 103 
University Of APKAMSAS......+..+..0eeeeeee 219 59 278 
University of California..............+..8: 238 3 241 
College of Medical Evangelists............ 91 225 316 
University of Southern California........ 191 ll 202 
stanford CII dé 0 06000006066 00600000 205 35 240 
University of Colorado............ss.e.ee 182 22 204 
Yale University ee ecerccerccecscecececsese 51 157 208 
Georgetown University .........0eseeeseee 23 303 326 
George Washington University........... 53 195 248 
Howard University ......--cccceceeeeseees 10 109 119 
Emory University ..... eve 137 82 219 
University of Georgia 166 ‘i 166 
Loyola University ......ccccccoscccoscccees 144 158 302 
Northwestern University ...........0..+++. 202 354 556 
Rush Medical College...........scsceeseeee 44 168 212 
University of Chieago School of Medicine 109 164 273 
University Of IllimOiS..........ccsccceceeee 635 1 636 
Indiana URIVOEMIEY cdccccccccccsecccessece 447 13 460 
State University of Iowa.............seee 287 6 293 
University Of EMMBGB..cccccccsccccvcccscce 275 19 294 
University of Louisville..............ss000- 165 176 341 
Louisiana State University............... 243 108 351 
Tulane University of Louisiana........... 113 358 471 
Johns Hopkins University................ 64 215 279 
University of Maryland..........eeesseeee 182 188 370 
Boston UMIGSTSIS oaccccccccccescccscccsce 133 72 205 
Harvard Medical School 119 403 522 
Tufts College ..cccccccccccsees 289 97 386 
University of Michigan.................... 351 115 466 
Wayne University ...cccccccccccccccccccces 242 3 245 
University of Minnesota...........sccseees 411 43 454 
University of Mississippi................... 41 3 44 
University of Missouri........sccccccccccece 75 oa 75 
St. Louis UMIGGMIIE sc cscs ccctcccccscocece 64 354 418 
Washington University ...........see..ee 128 217 345 
Creighton University ....cc.cccccccscccces 36 195 23 
University of Nebraska. .......cccscccccces 299 21 320 
Dartmouth Medical School ee 7 35 42 
Albany Medical College..................0. 91 3 128 
Long Island College of Medicine.......... 281 73 354 
University @F TGNis 6. ccccodcscdcessscces 205 54 259 
Columbia University ......ccccccccccssccce 198 215 413 
Coriell UMIVEREEEF Sse cciccscccocsvecoscse 157 135 292 
New York Medical College................. 188 90 278 
New York UmivGisity...cccccccsccccccccscve 380 115 495 
University of Rochester.......ccccsccccccee 109 91 200 
Syracuse University ........ccccccscece ‘s 142 28 170 
University of North Carolina ‘e 65 14 79 
Dulso UMRGRUEEED 6cccndcnsstnssccvsccedcais 40 219 259 
Wako Fost Geis tc cdtcdcccscccscs 51 9 60 
University of North Dakota............... 47 2 49 
University of Cincinnati.........ccccccesee 224 79 303 
Western Reserve University.............. P 199 66 265 
Ohio State TPM ev rccecicccccesccscios 307 on 307 
University of Oklahoma. .........scssccece 22 7 231 
Univereaeyl Gis 62 6-cdcsecicvcccsooss 153 87 240 
Hahnemann Medical College............... 282 261 543 
Jefferson Medieal College...... 302 195 497 
‘remple University ........... 268 17 446 
University of Pennsylvania... ee 293 198 491 
Woman's Medical College...............+. 37 66 103 
University of Pittsburgh............cccees 255 2 257 
Medical College of South Carolina........ 153 18 171 
University of South Dakota............... 36 14 50 
University of Tenmessee........c0ccseseees 233 206 439 
Meharry Medical College.............+-+..6 8 188 196 
VORGOEDES. CNM cccccccvescsveseeccce 73 12 200 
BOVIS TI Sabi cacdvcnscasonchstaden 268 37 305 
ORION i es one bb500606sRdn«%e 374 sal 37 
OniverGiey Gl Miss 6os0cc cccussbcgnsncecs 46 10 56 
University Of GeGMROGB. .....ccvccsccsetosce 104 27 131 
UniversiGe Oi Waites cs 6cscsersrcceccnss 175 7 254 
Medical College of Virginia..............++ 132 163 295 
West Virginia University...............00. 45 i 45 
University of WISCONBIN........ccccccccces 247 15 262 
Marquette University ...........sceecceees 148 165 313 

Path ieatnisksicsdinbecbeantaneriee 13,292 7,979 21,271 





the beginning of premedical work; the student to be 
a taxpayer or a dependent of a taxpayer, regardless of 
whether he resides in the state, or require the student 
to be self supporting. In some schools each case is 
determined by an attorney after consideration of birth, 
citizenship, residence of parents, and so on. The most 
common method is the determination of residence by 
ascertaining whether the student, parents or guardian 
has been a bona fide resident for a period of not less 
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than six months. In some schools also a student coming 
into the state for educational purposes only would not 
be considered a resident. Among medical schools not 
a part of a state university the term “resident” is 
defined mostly by the home address of the student or 
the legal residence of the parents or guardian. In one 
school a student is considered a resident if he lives in 
the state. : 

On the basis of these factors, in the sixty-seven 
approved medical schools and the ten approved schools 
of the basic medical sciences in the United States there 
were 13,292 students reported as residents and 7,979 as 
nonresidents. The state university enrolling the great- 
est number of nonresidents was the University of Ten- 
nessee College of Medicine, which had 233 residents 
and 206 nonresidents, while at the Universities of 
Georgia, Missouri, Ohio State, Texas and West Vir- 
ginia nonresidents were not registered and only one 
of the 636 students of the University of Illinois College 
of Medicine was a nonresident. 

Among other than state universities, it is of interest 
to note the resident and nonresident enrolment. Many 
of the schools select their students from among residents 
of the state. This is particularly significant at the Uni- 
versities of Southern California, Stanford, Tufts, Long 
Island, Buffalo and Syracuse. The enrolment in munici- 
pal medical schools consisted largely of resident 
students. 


TaslLe 9.—Resident and Nonresident Students, 1936-1939 








Resident Nonresident Totals 
Re Ra, ee eee ee 14,026 8,069 22,095 
ee eer re 13,518 8,069 21,587 
tidied edchingibaadnsees 13,418 7,884 21,302 
nbs eteidbenceccenban 13,292 7,979 21,271 





The figures in tables 7 and 8 giving the number of 
residents and nonresidents and the preceding one 
classifying students by birthplace show a divergence. 
More than 2,000 students born outside the state have 
been classed as residents. Excluding Canadian regis- 
tration given in table 7 there were 11,136 attending 
school in the state of their birth and 10,135 elsewhere, 
as compared with 13,292 whose legal residence is in 
the state in which they are pursuing their medical 
courses and 7,979 classified as nonresidents. 

The study of resident students has been carried on 
for four years. For purposes of comparison the figures 
for the sessions 1936-1939 inclusive are reproduced in 
table 9. As will be noted, the figures do not vary to 
any measurable extent. 

The ten faculties of medicine of Canada, including 
one offering courses in the basic medical sciences, 
reported 2,120 residents of Canada and 803 nonresi- 
dents. The definition of a resident by these schools 
varied from students whose permanent address is within 
one of the provinces of Canada, or the specific prov- 
ince in which the school is located, to home address 
on registration and taxpayers. The greatest number of 
nonresidents in any one school was reported by McGill 
University Faculty of Medicine, where 277 of the 444 
students enrolled were nonresidents. This school 
obtains a large portion of its student body from the 
United States. Dalhousie University Faculty of Medi- 
cine registered the second greatest number of nonresi- 
dents, seventy-eight of an enrolment of 183. All other 
schools enrolled fewer than sixty-one with one excep- 
tion—the University of Toronto Faculty of Medicine, 
where 195 of an enrolment of 777 were nonresidents. 
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Comparing the figures for Canada in table 7, as in 
the United States, reveals somewhat similar figures: 
2,449 born in Canada and 474 elsewhere, compared 
with 2,120 residents and 803 nonresidents. 


SCHOOLS, STUDENTS AND GRADUATES BY STATES 
Medical schools are located in thirty-six states and 
the District of Columbia. In table 10 are tabulated the 


TABLE 10.—Schools, Students and Graduates by States * 








Schools Students Graduates 

SE oi ones nbbeadinedtinneee 1 103 —_ 
I in nceeanndesen<edeswoet 1 278 63 
DTD. stknuabdano mas ocaaceds ee 4 999 259 
SN, Wk dinind ght den debi kiehi eure 1 204 51 
Connecticut... ......... “upaieeaan 1 208 44 
District of Columbia hha etait 3 693 161 
Ceca cuscsscesses ; 2 385 8&3 
EE ee ee ind 5 1,979 574 
a 1 460 105 
ites een cndenes - 1 293 71 
EE eee Se ee ee ee ee 1 204 69 
Kentucky... 1 341 bee 3 
Louisiana,....... ‘ei 2 822 256, 
Maryland........... 2 649 168 
Massachusetts : Sabine } 1,113 282 
CR inn dis aeamecie waaske Pees 2 711 185 
Minnesota..... ey om ; l 454 104 
Mississippi... ‘ : 1 44 one 
Missouri. . staan Danese ten 3 S38 201 
Nebraska.... as er 2 551 133 
New Hampshire ; eGacws cows 1 42 —— 
New York...... chenaea . nite 9 2,589 597 
North Carolina . tin 3 398 58 
a 1 49 see 
ae ‘ 3 875 201 
Oklahoma.. bens wae 1 231 52 
Oregon.... ‘ ; eitlcain ] 240 49 
Pennsylvania ~~ wae 6 2,337 569 
South Carolina 1 171 40 
South Dakota... , 1 50 aan 
Tennessee... erie ‘ , ani 3 835 189 
ye ? 679 165 
| ae l 56 er 
Vermont... 1 131 36 
Virginia... 2G paeee 2 549 128 
West Virginia ’ , wae 1 45 naa 
Wisconsin... dilate 2 575 120 

Totals . , 77 21,271 5,097 








* Excluding fifth or intern year students. 


number of schools, students and graduates by states. 
Nine schools are located in the state of New York and 
this state naturally had the greatest number of students 
and graduates, 2,589 and 597 respectively. Pennsyl- 
vania with six schools had 2,337 students and 569 
graduates; Illinois with five schools 1,979 students and 
574 graduates ranks third, while Massachusetts with 
three schools, 1,113 students and 282 graduates com- 
pletes the group of states having an enrolment of more 
than 1,000, although California had 999 students and 
259 graduates. 

In the seventy-seven schools, including those that offer 
courses in the basic medical sciences only, there were 
21,271 students and 5,097 graduates. Students intern- 
ing as a requirement for the degree, or fifth year stu- 
dents, are not included in this tabulation. Neither are 
part-time, special and graduate students. The greatest 
number of graduates in any one state was 597 who 
completed their courses in New York schools. There 
were 574 from Illinois schools and 569 from schools in 
Pennsylvania. Five other states had more than 200 
graduates—California, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri and Ohio. Ten states had more than 100 but less 
than 200 graduates. Seven states had no graduates, as 
the medical schools located therein do not offer the 
complete medical course. All others had less than 100. 

The status of two medical schools will change in the 
future: 

Undergraduate courses at Rush Medical College will 
terminate in June 1942, when the students now enrolled 
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will complete their studies. All undergraduate instruc- 
tion will thereafter be given on the University of Chi- 
cago campus and Rush will become a postgraduate 
school. The college is now designated The Rush Graduy- 
ate School of Medicine. Graduate courses are being 
organized. Wilber E. Post, M.D., has been appointed 
dean of the graduate school. 

On Aug. 4, 1939, the Board of Trustees of Wake 
Forest College accepted the resources of the Bowman 
Gray Foundation in Winston-Salem and authorized the 
medical school to be moved to that city and expanded 
to offer instruction to include the entire four years 
leading to the M.D. degree. The physical plant is now 
under construction. The date of the beginning of the 
clinical years has not been announced. 


REQUIRED INTERNSHIPS 

The medical schools and licensing boards requiring 
a hospital internship for the M.D. degree and state 
licensure, respectively, are shown in tables 11 and 12, 
Twelve schools in the United States and three in Can- 
ada require an internship for graduation. Several 
medical schools accept research or other clinical work 
in lieu of hospital service. The University of Min- 
nesota in 1915 was the first school to adopt this basis 
for its degree. The two medical schools of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, i. e. Rush Medical College, which had 
required the internship for the M.D. degree since 1919, 
and The School of Medicine since 1930, discontinued 
this formal requirement in 1936. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Medical Center, which since the medical school 





TABLE 11.—Jnternship Required by Medical Schools 








University of California Medical School 
College of Medical Evangelists 

University of Southern California School of Medicine 
Stanford University School of Medicine 
Loyola University School of Medicine 
Northwestern University Medical School 
University of Illinois College of Medicine 
Wayne University College of Medicine 
University of Minnesota Medical School 
Duke University School of Medicine * 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine 
Marquette University School of Medicine 
University of Manitoba Faculty of Medicine 
Dalhousie University Faculty of Medicine 
MeGill University Faculty of Medicine ¢ 
University of Montreal Faculty of Medicine 





*Two year internship required. 
+ M.D. conferred upon completion of four sessions of thirty-six teach- 
ing weeks. Not eligible for licensure until completion of internship. 


Taste 12.—Internship Required by Medical Licensing Boards 
of All Candidates 








Alabama Louisiana Rhode Island 
Alaska Michigan South Dukota 
Arizona New Hampshire Utah 


Delaware New Jersey 
District of Columbia North Dakota 


Vermont 
Washington 


Hawaii Oklahoma West Virginia 
Idaho Oregon Wisconsin 
Illinois Pennsylvania Wyoming 
Iowa Puerto Rico 





Some states require the internship of graduates of medical faculties 
abroad and reciprocity or endorsement applicants. 


was organized in 1931 has offered a five year course 
including an internship, discontinued the hospital year 
beginning with the class of 1940. The fifth year was 
also discontinued by McGill University Faculty of 
Medicine as a result of the reorganization of its medical 
curriculum affecting the freshman class of 1936-1937. 
The M.D. degree is conferred on completion of four 
sessions of thirty-six teaching weeks but the holders 
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of these degrees are not eligible to sit for the licensing 
examination until the completion of a hospital intern- 
ship. The M.D. degree is likewise conferred by Duke 
University School of Medicine after completion of the 
senior year, but all graduates are required to spend at 
least two years in a hospital or in laboratory work 
after graduation. 


TABLE 13.—Distribution by Sex 

















Students Graduates 
i | 
Men Women Men Women 
University of Alabama............seeeeees 102 1 one al 
University of Arkamsas,...........--.0ee0 269 9 62 1 
University of California.................++ 213 28 55 5 
College of Medical Evangelists............ 289 27 95 6 
University of Southern California........ 199 3 43 ie 
Stantord UMIlsnes6.046< cbctesscesestas 225 15 53 2 
University of Colorado oe 194 10 47 4 
Vale URIVGRGIEH sic cn dcccccccsccccccvscesees 193 15 41 3 
GeormetOWR UMIVERMICH.<..ccccccccccccseces 326 Ba 80 
George Washington University............ 229 19 45 3 
Siow at Cm 6 60. 5.0:06:0.466 6 ond 0000000 105 14 31 2 
EOL Ve o pine 00s 50002 06080000090 90 219 oa 50 
University GF GGG s oink cotsacccexesecas 158 8 30 3 
Evol CGM ics dba snadecenesssxcrecte 287 15 112 3 
Northwestern University...............00. 539 17 151 5 
Rush Medical COMOGG soc cccccccccccccccsses 200 12 100 6 
Univereler GE Tees << vcccccecscnececas 255 18 32 3 
University OF TING. occ scccscvcvecssecs 588 48 155 7 
alien CR a ek ockccckeasensetnnse 440 20 104 1 
State University of Iowa...............00. 277 16 67 4 
ii. ge Se 282 12 67 2 
University of Louisville................... 33 10 81 3 
Louisiana State University................ 33 3 127 9 
Tulane University of Louisiana........... 454 17 117 3 
Johns Hopkins University................. 253 26 60 8 
University of Maryland..........secsscees 351 19 97 3 
ee rr ere rere 175 3 44 10 
Harvard Medical School...............e00 522 ah 132 oe 
vo 4 errr eee 364 22 91 5 
University Of Michigan........cccccscssese 432 34 115 10 
We NE eI la trie iis i666:0640240%0006% 23 11 59 1 
University Of Minmesota.........ccsccccces 423 31 101 3 
University of Mississippi................6. 42 2 ‘he 
University Of BEGGS... occ ncccccccccces 74 1 see . 
Ot. EG esd ccaddocensccuwess 418 ia 106 ; 
Washington University........ Soietathabedas 320 25 88 7 
CreiggitGOmh TM PORIIOR sso ccccccscscscccrcese 217 14 51 6 
UniveraeGy Oe Been ccccccceccsccece 309 1l 72 4 
Dartmouth Medical School................ 42 cava 
Albany Medica] College.................... 123 5 27 2 
Long Island College of Medicine.......... 334 20 77 4 
University of Buffalo..... Meakicasiornwiae 243 16 56 ea 
COMM Wc cdcccicccnccetesccss 387 26 91 11 
COCR Sis acccancceddededincivccs 267 25 62 s 
New York Medical College................. 259 19 48 2 
OW ROME RNIN 6 ccc ccccdcdasetccces 457 38 111 13 
University of Rochester................0- 189 11 42 3 
BYPACUBS TMPMNMIIN 06ks ccccdccciccssssece 156 14 38 2 
University of North Carolina............. 70 9 ibe ree 
SU Sh cc ahdac.ccdictacencdeccs 250 9 57 1 
Wake POmese CG. a icn ccc cecsccscicssce 57 3 ee 
University of North Dakota............... 49 é vie - 
University of Cincinnati................... 285 18 62 4 
Western Reserve University.............+. 254 11 54 4 
Ohio State TMIVGRIEG ois ccc cccssccsccccces 293 14 74 3 
University of Oklahoma.............++.0+. 219 12 50 2 
Umiverenee Ge GeO ses docs cccscccccccsece 229 11 45 4 
Hahnemann Medical College.............. 543 én 127 se 
Jefferson Medical College................2. 497 Pe 125 > 
TORRE ini G5560s denetieccscnds 415 31 114 5 
University of Pennsylvania............... 467 24 129 5 
Woman’s Medical College................. ia 103 noe 18 
University of Pittsburgh........ ssuewhe wa 249 S 44 2 
Medical College of South Carolina........ 164 7 26 4 
University of South Dakota............... 49 1 ve 
University OF TeMMeGme®......cccccccccccces 423 16 93 3 
Meharry Medical College...............++. 190 6 39 x 
Vanderbilt University.........cccccscssecee 194 6 52 2 
Daly CN Conic anekssrcecnndeenns 294 11 74 1 
UniPe Ge abo os002cscecnscesecere 347 27 83 7 
Crib a oi bade causccsecseccsee 55 1 — 
University Of VermOmt... ...ccccccccccssces 126 5 34 2 
Univeraity OF Vike osv.cceccvseccecssee 249 5 62 
Medical College of Virginia..............+ 267 28 58 8 
West Virginia University...............00 45 “a ‘oe ‘is 
University of Wisconsin...........++.++00¢ 243 19 47 1 
Marqettn TAIPRIMIET oo oc icccccccccscccdes 300 13 72 ae 
Univetaity Of BIOTIC G nn... occ ccccccccccscccs 216 17 32 8 
University of Manitoba...........c..ee00 201 17 43 2 
Dalhousie University..........essseccceees 181 2 35 és 
Queen’s Universit y.........-sssccscssecseee 278 ~ 62 oe 
University of Western Ontario............ 208 15 31 Re 
University of TOronto...........cccceeeees 724 53 129 9 
McGill University..........cccccccccccccees 418 26 155 6 
University of Montreal................006 198 7 48 Ns 
Laval DRRWORBIES ..c ccc cescccsccvescesocces 311 3 51 on 
University of Saskatchewan.............-- 42 6 ae m 
i ee er Sey oe Pee 22,903 1,291 5,430 273 
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The medical licensing boards of twenty-two states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico require that all candidates for licensure possess 
a hospital internship. The first state to adopt this 
requirement was Pennsylvania in 1914. In addition, 
other states exact the internship of graduates of facul- 
ties of medicine abroad and of applicants for reciprocity 
or endorsement. 

Some of the medical schools and licensing boards 
have their own list of hospitals acceptable for intern 
training but the Council’s approved list is generally in 
use. A revised edition will be found beginning on 
page 752. 

There were 1,152 students in the United States and 
132 in Canada reported as completing the fifth or 
intern year requirement of the medical schools which 
exact the fulfilment of the internship as requisite for 
the M.D. degree. In addition, statistics computed 
indicate that 98 per cent of the graduates of recent 
years have obtained or are obtaining this added expe- 
rience. 

DISTRIBUTION BY SEX 


Students and graduates in the United States and 
Canada classified according to sex are shown in table 
13. Seventy-six schools had both men and women 
students, of which fifty-nine had women graduates. Of 


TABLE 14.—Distribution by Sex in the United States 
and Canada, 1936-1939 











Students Graduates 

1 —* ll ce 
Year Male Female Male Female 
Pati ctsyiccsccnseestss 24,219 1,254 5,388 268 
dts 60506 0-0n0ineen nae 23,787 1,244 5,624 261 
SLs oo.n's VeKud wapeweess 23,234 1,307 5,489 252 
DN. sxGonwkan ited es ass 22,919 1,293 5,290 285 
Gn edaenbns sees cians 22,903 1,291 5,430 273 





this total, nine Canadian faculties had students of both 
sexes and four had women graduates as well as men. 
Women were enrolled in seven of the ten schools in 
the United States offering courses of the basic medical 
sciences and also in the one such school located in 
Canada. Altogether there were 22,903 men and 1,291 
women students and 5,430 men and 273 women gradu- 
ates. Of these, 20,126 male students and 4,844 gradu- 
ates were in schools in the United States and 2,777 
and 586 respectively in Canada. Likewise there were 
1,145 female students and 253 graduates in the United 
States and 146 students and twenty graduates in Can- 
ada. Of the male students and graduates, 2,661 and 
892 respectively were enrolled in schools in the United 
States which are not coeducational and 278 and 227 
in Canada. 

An average of seventeen women students were 
enrolled in the sixty-seven coeducational institutions in 
the United States and three graduates from fifty-five 
schools. 

Figures are given in table 14 showing this distribu- 
tion for a five year period. 


WOMEN IN MEDICINE 


Elizabeth Blackwell was graduated in 1849 from the 
Geneva Medical College of Syracuse, N. Y., now 
known as Syracuse University College of Medicine, 
and was the first woman to receive the degree of M.D. 
in the United States. The first medical school for 
women was organized in 1850 with a class of seven, the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, and is still 
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in existence. It is said to be the only medical school 
for women in the world and to have graduated more 
than 1,800, including 135 who have become medical 
missionaries in foreign countries. 

During 1939-1940, as shown in table 15, there were 
1,145 women studying medicine in the United States, 


TABLE 15.—IVomen in Medicine in the United States 








Percentage Percentage 
Women of All Women of All 
Year Students Students Graduates Graduates 
a sineksassmaeenshcnas 1,073 4.1 219 4.0 
tk dade tieadiiebeeteeee 907 4.0 116 2.6 
Mbad cobhevensbi-abensaade 5u2 4.0 92 2.6 
Ph inh etee decane 818 5.8 122 4.0 
a ea nee 910 5.0 204 5.1 
Re irae inhees earned aeawdell 935 5.0 212 5.4 
Phthbhbh< ek bksicinemnai ant M4 4.9 189 4.7 
Petdccknndécteeswennee 929 4.5 207 4.9 
Piicnehsde0sceseuesieten 925 44 214 4.8 
a 955 4.4 204 4.5 
er ere 990 4.5 217 4.6 
i bitpananeeeadeeraewen 955 4.3 208 4.2 
re ee 1,056 4.7 214 4.4 
Ps HiAvadéseeeed peace 1,020 4.5 211 4.2 
ae 1,077 4.7 207 4.1 
a dah ddeddakeaddbotatbale 1,133 5.0 246 4.7 
ee 1,113 5.1 238 4.4 
SS ern 1,161 5.4 237 4.6 
Peni divlire b &b\ndenaaaaede 1,144 5.4 260 5.1 
Seb betaeedensasnncendaee 1,145 5.4 253 5.0 





constituting 5.4 per cent of the student enrolment. 
There were 253 graduates, seven less than in 1939, Of 
the women matriculants, 103 were in attendance at the 
one medical college for women while 1,042 were matric- 
ulated in sixty-seven schools admitting women. Eighteen 
were graduated from the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, while 235 secured their degrees from 
coeducational schools. In the sixteen years since 1925, 
3,521 women have graduated in medicine. The decrease 
in the number of medical students from 1914 to 1918 
affected men and women about equally. From 1920 
to 1940 the number of women medical students has 
remained approximately the same. The Council’s list 
of hospitals approved for internships include many 
that accept women. Statistics compiled by the Ameri- 
can Medical Directory revealed that there were 7,470 
women physicians in the United States. 

\WWomen are admitted to all medical schools ef the 
United States except : 

Georgetown University School of Medicine. 

Emory University School of Medicine. 

Harvard Medical School. 

St. Louis University School of Medicine. 

Dartmouth Medical School. 

Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of Philadelphia. 

Jefferson Medical College. 


In addition, two schools which are not coeducational 
had no women students enrolled, namely the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota School of Medicine and West Vir- 
ginia University School of Medicine. 

PART TIME, SPECIAL AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 

In forty-seven medical schools of the United States 
and six in Canada there were, in addition to the regu- 
larly enrolled students, 942 part time, special and grad- 
uate students pursuing medical subjects, which are tabu- 
lated in table 16. This group composes 108 part time, 
228 special and 606 graduate students. 

The students studying part time were enrolled in 
twenty-three schools in the United States and one in 
Canada. The largest group enrolled in any one school 


Jour. A. M. A. 
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were nineteen studying at the University of Buffalo, 
Twelve were registered at the University of Kansas 
and eleven at Wayne University. Less than five were 
enrolled in fifteen schools. 

The 228 special students matriculated in twenty-four 
schools in the United States and two in Canada. The 
greatest number (fifty) were at the University of 
Kansas; at The School of Medicine of the University 
of Chicago forty-four were in attendance, at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina twenty-three, the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee twenty-two, and at Johns Hopkins 
University seventeen. All other schools registered 
fewer than eight. 

Students registered in the graduate school were pur- 
suing medical subjects in twenty-one medical schools 
of the United States and four in Canada. There were 
606 so registered. At Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School there were 140 such students. The next 
highest enrolment was seventy at the University of 
Toronto Faculty of Medicine, and at Columbia Uni- 


TasLe 16.—Part Time, Special and Graduate Students 
in’ Medical Schools, 1939-1940 








Part Time Special Graduate 


University of ArkanS@sS........c.cccccsccssscce 2 4 
University of Southern California............. on 7 15 
George Washington University..............++. a ia l 
WIOWOTE TURGGTED cc ccccccecsccscsccesscsocces 5 
TT TTTTTTTT er ree 2 
GO IN ooo ccdcancccecccedsucens 2 on i 
Northwestern University ..........cccccccccccce on aa 140 
BE SEOEORD GIR, 0666 ccinccctcnsssincesccess én 1 ‘ 
University of Chieago, The School of Medicine ‘i 44 +s 
ES ERP rere er ree on 7 1 
a Be ee res ere 1 om ll 
SONY WE I b.6 n.d cdccccnccesccacassae 12 50 ie 
SE MOE BI ccicncccccacccdcceccess = za 1 
Louisiana State University.........cseccscseees 2 on 60 
Tulane University of Louisiana................ 5 en ; 
Johns Hopkins University..............c.sess. 4 17 = 
SEE GE TINO 6 64056600 ccsceusceneces ‘ 1 “ 
BOO THUG 6.b.6ccdacedecdcveccdcccccteesces ie. 2 9 
CRUSUORREED GE THIER, . co dcccccccscscccscesece 7 ee 3 
Ey SIE iirinnnincadanncencvgussoeesedss 11 a 47 
a a”. er ee me 3 - 
OEE GE Tia cicccccccctcccsseceace 6 1 ie 
cht daddececdtustcienbesnes as oe 42 
Waskimagtom UNniveraity ..cccccccccccccscccccces 2 ania 
Creigmtem UMIVERMEY ccceccisccccscce seseccoces i 4 as 
CImGONUEE GE TUN ORis go ac. didccccccvcccccconcs ig ns 6 
DO Te Ge ositacvsccesnsncncasiaces poe 2 a 
CIE SII occ cdcdancccncnesesececca ee es 59 
Ey I oe iintinéae6neddeccacadcedeceans FS 8 16 
Mew TOrmK Medien! COME. ...ccccccccccscecsecs - ee 13 
RE re ree rt er 5 7 
SE: Gin ING ona bb acassdebnceseeessece 19 6 
University of North Carolina.................. 4 23 
University of North Dakota...........cccccccee 2 ea 
CMIVEREIST OE CHIGEMREL...0cccccccccccccvcsccscs aa 3 
PE Gr GI, 6 8k.b5 ce co cccanecscceees 1 3 7 
Sr Gr SS 5.56 ds bedencccvancendcces ée 5 18 
Se ec Sacks ecvteedabesd vied - oe 22 
STE GE Fein odd 500006 cadaccecese 8 ee 
Meharry Medical College...........csccccccccce 1 1 
SE Ge IIR, cvcccccccccccucesitccesce - 22 11 
J... §. re hee ree 2 an 4 
SE OE I nce ctaceckesneaadateaneed ‘i 2 6 
Se I, kn cd Sac db keneddmunneseed 2 1 
EE CD occ rndeneccavasnccsecese 2 - ‘ 
Sn Sr WORN... 5 conse ceonenceeeeuss es os 48 
EE nck béceraskvcondsnccheehebueade 1 oe 6 
SE cn onda cavncasesasescsenectes os - 2 
SOT Ge PIN 6 0 655064 eccrccsecencses - 1 Bai 
SUE GE IEE 6 ccc cdcsccccnescntssucses oe Pe 48 
eG Gr I go 5. Sb os cnc kdeseenceeuaa< ve e 70 
University of Western Ontario................ ae 3 

bs tecsdsihakiindchisatoupsrascisakine 108 228 606 





versity College of Physicians and Surgeons it was 
fifty-nine, while other schools had less than fifty. 
The University of Oklahoma School of Medicine was 
the only school which matriculated these three types 
of students. 
Among Canadian schools, one part time, four special 
and 126 graduate students were enrolled.. 
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SCHOOLS, STUDENTS AND GRADATES, 1905-1940 


The number of medical schools, students and gradu- 
ates in the United States for five year intervals from 
1905 to 1920 and for each year since is shown in table 
17. In 1905 in the 160 schools then existing there were 
26,147. For the academic year just ended there were 
21,271 students in seventy-seven schools. This tabula- 
tion includes data for only those taking medical courses 
leading to the M.D. degree and does not include part 
time and special students, though their work may later 
be accepted for the M.D. degree. Omitted from these 
figures also are graduate students. 

In the ten years 1910 to 1920 there was a decrease 
in the enrolment of more than 7,000, while from 1921 
to 1935 there was a continuous increase and since 1935 
there has been a gradual decrease. In 1940 there were 
thirty-one fewer enrolled than in 1939 and 1,617 than 
1935, 1,293 fewer than 1936, 824 in 1937 and 316 in 
1938. The number of medical graduates, however, may 
not be decreased, since more careful selection will doubt- 
less diminish the number of students who fail to com- 
plete their course because of poor scholarship. 


TABLE 17.—Schools, Students and Graduates in the 
United States, 1905-1940 








Schools Students * Graduates 
MP cnsibeensiattsspiossensnens 160 26,147 5,606 
Badéskbdcancddbshibucaetenasa 131 21,526 4,440 
ee ee ree 96 14,891 8,536 
I ame ee eee ae 85 13,798 3,047 
ry ee errs eer 83 14,466 3,186 
Pe eee ae ere 81 15,635 2,520 
Was. sddsakchesaecakhegnss 80 16,960 3,120 
Scie cantannndsedsaaiasieecal 7 17,728 3,562 
Ws bbatdebeidenedstedasecarene 80 18,200 3,974 
ake enniabid bckebnemnneunn 79 18,840 8,962 
Wee becebeeekhindssetsamondtes 80 19,662 4,035 
er Pe es eee ee 80 20,545 4,262 
Bi shit catabinvenlavetengaasad 7 20,878 4,446 
ON ae bncbabbecuddicde: daunted 7 21,597 4,565 
ec, OC TT TE 76 21,982 4,735 
BOs dhe khuataentensanewndaas’d 76 22,135 4,936 
re EE Le OT OEE Ce Cr 77 22,466 4,895 
tdictaectenntsssocenebatenaae 77 22,799 5,035 
6s ccbdicnkecdeaeadedceen 77 22,888 5,101 
PM tccdnceedencekeeeb nies cin 77 22,564 5,188 
WEN iashtsddbienckadenonenend 77 22,095 5,377 
a ous th alas basaaiicin so hake 77 21,587 5,194 
| SE -Peeere ere eee 77 21,302 5,089 
REE EAS SS 77 21,271 5,097 





* Includes figures for schools of the basic medical sciences. 


The number of graduates in 1940 was 5,097, eight 
more than in 1939, ninety-seven fewer than 1938, 280 
less than in 1937. There were 509 fewer graduates in 
1939 from sixty-seven schools granting the M.D. 
degree than in 1905, when there were 160 schools. 
With the exception of 1933, 1938 and 1939, there has 
been an increase in the number of medical graduates 
each year since 1925. 

Not shown in the table this year are figures for the 
year when the lowest number of M.D. degrees was 
granted. In that year (1922) there were only 2,520 
graduates, because of the small size of the class that 
entered as freshmen in 1918. 

The number of medical schools in 1905 was 160; 
by 1910 the number had dropped to 131 and since 
1915 there have been fewer than 100. Since 1933 there 
have been sixty-six approved four year schools, one 
offering only clinical courses and ten schools of the 
hasic medical sciences. 

In the seventy-seven medical schools in the United 
States, including the schools of the basic medical 
sciences, there were 21,271 students and 5,097 gradu- 


ates, 
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GRADUATES WITH BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 
From the figures contained in table 18 it can be noted 
that 3,844 of the 5,703 graduates of medical schools 
in the United States and Canada since July 1, 1939, 
also held baccalaureate degrees while only five schools 
require a degree for admission. All the graduates of 
eleven schools—Stanford, Chicago, Johns Hopkins, 


TABLE 18.—Graduates with Baccalaureate Degrees 








Graduates Degrees 














University Of ArKansas.......cccccccccccccesccccccccccces 63 14 
Divetelty. Of OONGRGIG oisssccccscscccsescccccvccccsscvcce 60 56 
College of Medical Evangelists.............ceceeeeeeceees 101 40 
University of Southern California 43 27 
IE II son. n:0 65.500040460000090960665008 rae 55 55 
WE GE IOS 6 5k oc dcce ccc cdccndncvcccccssesoce 51 41 
I fk ic ctw step sdcnernccthencnnuseetenscesté 44 43 
CR, HE obo vcs asccacsssannrcsssesesesseces 80 6) 
George Washington University........-...e+cceseeeeeeeee 48 31 
ED ci ctcnccdaagdvncpescnctsepeasenesenensese 3 28 
EE 5 oc knas o0bsdb00beesscebne sevens et haste 50 32 
WROTE GE GODIIIRS onc cccsrccccccccdcssesccsstsccssece 33 16 
BN, HIE 5. si5o.002cnsncocnincocdsswepsssensessues 115 37 
WGUCWONERER WRIVSTEIEY ..cccccccccccccccvcscccecccccsoce 156 116 
EE Ey oiinc 4s 580 e edocs earonnpnnasidenecesse 106 6) 
University of Chicago, School of Medicine............... 35 35 
CIO OE BO insccciccnccdsoscccscesecesvessessses 162 23 
I I ood c asd sndn.cabshcbedeceeneeettectiane 105 26 
CI I 9 BIN nnn. c.c0stn60ecissuscenseseserce 71 18 
Oe Ss icon ded kan san sn0dod49b084cceenseos 69 44 
I onc cccccccnessocceseccsesosnes S4 53 
TOUISIARS SCARS CRIVSTBIEE ...ccccccccccccesccccccccccccos 136 71 
Tulane University of Louisiana................eeeeeeeeee 120 81 
FORME TIODRINS URIVCTBICY . occ ccccvcccccccccccccccccossece 68 68 
RE, ME I 6.55 cnccccccesbndsecscoccessepneesss 100 80 
Boston University £8 EEE CEOS Oe OL Te OC CT 54 51 
BE PIPUED b.n'c.0s58000cisc cd ncceccdcsecesccoveeses 132 126 
ee Bea cuca den diekasedeaseensesnatse 96 96 
ee a NN ,  cratadesc0scdeeusegeescsucdasé 125 100 
I ID Bis coc cadcwedtedese6cssedscevcsweecnessae 60 69 
SE MR IIs os io ctonccccewesensossnecccesies 104 29 
eh cc nc cnchosinee- vb6aenseesnsasieanae 106 69 
I IN ngs ad ec bcaccc css esastacsoresececae« 95 79 
on. 6c caccenneeshasancedbancnsene 57 26 
EO oo nd. 5.0.6 6.0-6.0100.000d06000000000800 76 42 
I I MI io on 6:00. 5.9. 500550006sdses0cbcesseeee 29 27 
Long Island College of Medicine..................00eeeee 81 78 
NN es skis cpoksdedtecncsigessceensese 56 31 
6 canes ecedvesbedesebeseteseee eed 102 98 
COMMEND TRTIIIE 6.ccc cc vccccccccccccccs itinekahedseKs 70 70 
i I MNO oo ic cnc cccaccccsssesccceceocess 50 45 
I a6 oo: nbkcn.6000susnknsss bees scccecenee 124 124 
A Ng oc ccctasasenticcesccoscncsccsess 45 43 
I NN oo .o.ocad.d0s 65dadskesccsbeessesssnnces 40 35 
ee, cies bdas ocbbiekbesabnbersresécabed 58 39 
I codecs s6escccebsboctccneeces 66 45 
Western Reserve University.......... 58 58 
Ohio State University................... 77 69 
SE Ge III, ecb cctccccsccccteccsaccciscedas 52 17 
ei as cc ckdedean 66d ab e6nce en ecéess 49 49 
Hahnemann Medical College..............0...cceeeeeceeee 127 93 
ee II so o.b. 1c 6.5:0:0:0:60:445005000060460460000 125 125 
aces aes cebdasghenciesneseneeinn 119 S4 
University of Pennsylvania...............ccccccccvescecs 134 126 
WOME © BROUNORE COOMOND 6n ccc ccccccccccccccccccccecccsce 18 18 
CEE IE FOIE 6 0666 ccc i icdcdcccscccccscceccecs 46 44 
Medical College of South Carolina....................4.. 40 23 
I Or TN oo 6 5 on.i0 a 540:5054.00600605066000 0060 96 54 
BO BOE CIID eon cvcccccces cccccsccccscescesoce 39 19 
ee oo Sac csacbenedscnsbacdeeeonseae 5A 53 
as cocina chkawhcnsdedtesecssaseuses 75 23 
kn i sia Reign abet ecesabeneceeise 90 58 
eS ee es cn dea nesaneceesecesasnseeens 36 32 
yO ssn. cn ccccessnesdcacobesecsonese 62 36 
EE SOUND GE WHIM 6 occ ccccccccccccccccecescccese 66 44 
SN ON WII id 6.6 cscs cduccdesecccseescesscces 48 21 
a eee 72 31 
University of Alberta................0: ine 35 3 
University of Manitoba pie 45 9 
dc 550.5:9.5.00060600004600006006000600 35 22 
eg aS a Sed adindb.dbaebinn essen 62 2 
University of Western Ontario.................0eceeeeeee 31 4 
University of Toronto............... hin ieasidieeres ined 138 33 
Tee eu sc cuaniekanie 161 122 
ns sRacndnncosaneed 0ssecesadbioene 48 46 
SE WN kbc ch chaiduacs dnd cadesado¥egceddenn coms 51 49 

PN eds SeCAgL ca tibecunaanedsiiswnckaskedseeocccek 5,703 3,844 





Tufts, Wayne, Cornell, New York University, Western 
Reserve, Oregon, Jefferson and Woman’s—held bacca- 
laureate degrees. Six of these schools either require a 
degree for admission or will enroll students with three 
years of college training if the baccalaureate degree is 
conferred in absentia at the end of the first year in medi- 
cine. Four schools in the United States and two in 
Canada which have a degree requirement accepted 
altogether twenty-three students with less than the 
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stated college education. Every medical school had 
graduates with a baccalaureate degree. The school in 
the United States having the fewest was the University 
of Arkansas School of Medicine. Of a class of sixty- 
three, fourteen had degrees. Queen’s University Fac- 
ulty of Medicine had the fewest of any school in 
Canada. Only two of the sixty-two graduates were 
in possession of a college degree. A percentage of 67.4 
of all graduates held such degrees. 
B.S. IN MEDICINE DEGREE 

The graduates of thirty schools in the United States 
and two in Canada received the Bachelor of Science in 
Medicine degree. There were 688 awarded in the 
United States and fifty-eight in Canada. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois graduates comprising 110 were the 
largest single group to obtain this degree. Of the two 
schools in Canada, one issued fifty-one diplomas. Alto- 
gether, a total of 746 Bachelor of Science in Medicine 
degrees were awarded to 5,703 graduates. However, 
many schools have discontinued this practice while 
others have never issued any such degrees. 

STUDENTS BY CLASSES, 1930-1939 

In table 19 is presented the number of students 
enrolled in preclinical and clinical classes in the medical 
schools of the United States by years for each session 


from 1930-1931 to 1939-1940 ‘inclusive. The total 


TABLE 19.—Students in the United States by Years 
1930-1940 








Preclinical Clinical Intern 

Year Total 
PRP Rei tekicrcnsecowss 6,456 5,538 5,080 4,908 1,025 23,007 
DPE ces beserenrncaunnd 6,260 5,462 4,932 4,885 1,067 23,202 
DN 8 beeb es cnwesen 6,426 5,479 5,017 4,948 1,106 23,572 
BERS 666660 6b cdcccees 6,457 5,571 4,958 4,937 1,183 23,982 
1934-1935........ ieee 6,356 5,624 5,142 = 4,905 1,233 24,121 
PPA « 66 B00 08000006 6,005 5,458 5,2 5,020 1,213 23,777 
_ | ORR 5,910 5,269 5,140 5,158 1,255 23,350 
PIPES « ceanceconeesoee 5,791 5,225 4,986 5,036 1,132 22,719 
See 5,160 4,947 4,921 1,152 22,454 
PED cdot ce cctdcveinn 5,794" 5,177* 4,921" 4,804" 1,152 22,423 





* Excluding enrolment figures for the two medical schools of the 
University of Chicago, i. e., Rush Medical College 212 and The School of 
Medicine 273, a total of 485. 


attendance for the first preclinical year for the last ses- 
sion was 5,794, forty more than the number enrolled 
in 1938-1939. Since the year 1933-1934, however, when 
6,457 were matriculated, there has been a reduction in 
this class of 663. In the second preclinical year 5,177 
were in attendance in 1939-1940 and, for the two clinical 
years, 4,921 and 4,894. The two medical schools of 
the University of Chicago are not operated under the 
promotion by class system, making it impossible for 
the schools to report their students in this manner and 
accordingly they are not included in the figures by 
classes, but their enrolment is included in the total. 
Estimates, however, were used in computing totals in 
1931, 1934, 1935 and 1938. In 1936, figures for Duke 
University were also excluded by classes. At Rush 
Medical College and The School of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of.Chicago there were 485 students enrolled 
during the session just closed, 212 and 273 respectively. 
3y comparison it is noted that the freshman class 
increased forty, the sophomore enrolment seventeen, 
the junior and the senior class decreased twenty-six 
and twenty-seven, respectively, while the number of 
those interning as a requirement for the M.D. degree 
remained the same. There was a reduction of thirty- 
one in the total enrolment of all classes including the 
intern year. 


Jour. A. M.A 
Aue. 31, 1949 


EDUCATION 
STUDENTS LEAVING SCHOOL DURING 
FIRST TWO YEARS 


Of the 6,005 students selected for the freshman class 
for the session 1935-1936 it is interesting to note that 
736 failed or for other reasons did not undertake 
sophomore studies and further that 1,019 had dropped 
out by the end of the second medical year. A compari- 


TasLeE 20.—Students Leaving School During First Two Years 











Class Class 
Entering Entering 
1935 1937 
Freshmen enrolment.......... 6,005 5,791 
Junior enrolment.............. 4,986 4,921 
Loss during first two years... 1,019 870 
—870 


149 fewer students lost dur. 
ing first two years by the 
class entering in 1937 





son of the figures for 1935-1936 with those of 1937- 
1938 is made (table 20), as those entering in the 
former year would be completing their preclinical course 
by the latter year. 

While 214 fewer freshmen were enrolled in 1937- 
1938 than in 1935-1936, there were also 149 fewer 
students who had discontinued their course by the 
end of the second year. From these figures it is clear 
that a decrease in the size of the entering class does 
not mean a corresponding reduction of the number of 
students in the clinical years. Further, the failure of 
17 per cent of the students to continue beyond the 
second year suggests that many of those who were 
admitted lacked the ability to meet the exacting require- 
ments of the medical curriculum. Decreases in the 
entering classes since 1935-1936 may indicate a more 
careful selection of students, which will result in a 
smaller number dropping out before the beginning of 
the junior class and a larger percentage of the class 
pursuing their course to graduation. 

FEES 

In table 21 the eighty-seven medical schools of the 
United States and Canada, including those offering 
courses in the basic medical sciences, have been grouped 
according to the tuition fees charged. To arrive at the 
figures listed, an average was computed of the resident 
fees for each school. Two schools have fees under $100. 
These were the Universities of North Dakota and 
Texas. Sixteen schools had fees over $500, namely 
the College of Medical Evangelists, Yale, George Wash- 


TABLE 21.—Fees, 1939-1940 








Schools 








Based on fees charged resident students. 


ington, Johns Hopkins, Tufts, St. Louis, Columbia, 
Cornell, Long Island, New York Medical, New York 
University, Syracuse, Buffalo, Hahnemann, Pennsy!- 
vania and Pittsburgh. Thirty-one schools in the 
United States and five in Canada made an additional 
charge for nonresidents ranging from $37.50 each year 
by the University of Illinois College of Medicine to 
$400 exacted by Louisiana State University. Medical 
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school fees have been increased, as can be noted by a 
comparison with a similar tabulation. In 1939 there 
were three schools in the first group, eight in the second, 
twenty-two in the third, sixteen in the fourth, twenty- 
three in the fifth and fifteen in the sixth group. 

The lowest nonresident fee in the United States 
was $37.50, and in Canada one school has a nonresident 
fee of $5 for the first year and $10 for the second, third 
and fourth years. Nine schools in the United States 
and Canada have a nonresident fee of $99 or less, 
eighteen have fees between $100 and $199, six from 
$200 to $299, two between $300 and $399, and one has a 
fee of $400. 

The average resident fee charged in medical schools 
in the United States was $378, whereas in 1939 it was 
computed at $353 and in 1938 as $342. 


CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
FACULTIES OF MEDICINE ABROAD 


An inquiry into the number of citizens of the United 
States studying medicine in faculties of medicine 
abroad has been carried on by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals since 1931, when it became 
evident that great numbers were going to Europe to 
pursue medical courses. In the spring of 1939, accord- 
ing to incomplete official reports, there were at least 
500 at that time in Europe, studying principally in the 
extramural medical schools of Scotland. Completion of 
the professional education of these students was inter- 
rupted by the decision of the State Department to 
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discontinue visas of passports to combat areas. Many 
of these applied to American schools for either advanced 
credit or admission to the entering class of 1939-1940, 
with little success. The medical schools of the United 
States already have many more applications for admis- 
sion than they can possibly admit and at the time these 
students were seeking entrance their classes had already 
been filled to capacity. Some 390 students of the 
Scottish schools formed an association known as the 
American Medical Clubs of Scotland and appealed to 
professional educational agencies for assistance in plac- 
ing these students. About fifty of the students in their 
fourth or fifth year were allowed to return to Scotland, 
leaving approximately 340 students unable to continue 
their education. The matter was considered at a 
meeting of the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals held Dec. 10, 1939, and it was felt that the 
question of accepting transfers from these institutions 
is a matter which should be left to the consideration 
of the individual medical schools of this country. Simi- 
lar action was taken by other bodies. At a conference 
in March 1940 the State Department agreed that for 
the present at least it would issue visas for Switzer- 
land for the students who wish to continue their 
studies in that country. It was estimated that about 
100 of the group will avail themselves of this possi- 
bility. With the movement of events in Europe in 
recent months it is quite evident that it will be impos- 
sible for students from this country to obtain a 
medical education in Europe in the near future. 





DESCRIPTION OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS 





ARKANSAS 
‘Little Rock 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 1209 McAlmont 
Street.—Organized in 1879 as the Medical Department of Arkansas 
Industrial University. Present title in 1899. In 1911 the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons united with it and it became an integral part of 
the University of Arkansas. The first class was graduated in 1880. 
Clinical teaching was suspended in 1918 but resumed in 1923. Coeduca- 
tional since organization. The faculty consists of 29 professors and 102 
lecturers and assistants, total 131. The curriculum covers four years of 
nine months each. Entrance requirements are two years of collegiate 
work. The B.S. degree in medicine is conferred at the end of the second 
year. The fees for the four years for residents of Arkansas are $280; 
nonresidents are charged $225 additional each year. The registration 
for 1939-1940 was 278; graduates, 63. The next session begins Sept. 
25, 1940, and ends June 10, 1941. The Dean is Stuart P. Cromer, M.D. 


CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley-San Francisco 
University oF CALIFORNIA MeEpIcAL Scnoot, University Campus, 
Berkeley; Medical Center, San Francisco.—Organized in 1864 as the 
Toland Medical College. ‘The first class graduated in 1864. In 1873 
it became the Medical Department of the University of California. In 
1909, by legislative enactment, the College of Medicine of the University 


of Southern California, at Los Angeles, became a clinical department but - 


was changed to a graduate school in 1914. In 1915 the Hahnemann 
Medical College of the Pacific was merged, and elective chairs in homeo- 
pathic materia medica, and therapeutics were provided. Coeducational 
since organization. Three years of collegiate work are required for admis- 
sion. The work of the first year is given at Berkeley and that of the last 
three years at San Francisco. The faculty is composed of 154 pro- 
fessors and 302 associates and assistants, a total of 456. The course 
covers four years of eight months each, and an additional fifth year con- 
sisting of an internship in a hospital or of special work in a department 
of the medical school. Fees for the four years, respectively, for residents 
of California are $277, $240, $235 and $235; nonresidents are charged 
$300 additional each year. The registration for 1939-1940 was 241; 
graduates, 60. The next session begins Aug. 26, 1940, and ends May 
24, 1941, The Acting Dean is President Robert G. Sproul, LL.D., 
Berkeley, 
Loma Linda-Los Angeles 


CoLLece oF Mepicat EvanceEtists, Loma Linda; Boyle and Michigan 
Aves., Los Angeles.—Organized in 1909. The first class graduated in 





1914. The laboratory departments are at Loma Linda, the clinical 
departments at Los Angeles. Coeducational since organization. The 
faculty is composed of 49 professors and 337 associates, assistants 
and instructors, a total of 386. The course covers a period of four 
years of nine months each and an additional year consisting of an 
internship in an approved hospital. Sixty-four semester hours of collegiate 
work are required for admission. The total fees are respectively, $612, 
$601, $611 and $611. The registration for 1939-1940 was 316; graduates, 
101. The next session begins Sept. 2, 1940, and ends June 1, 1941. 
The President is Percy T. Magan, M.D., Los Angeles. The Dean is 
E. H. Risley, M.D., Loma Linda; the Associate Dean is W. E. Mac- 
pherson, M.D., Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 3551 
University Avenue.—Organized in 1885 as the University of Southern 
California College of Medicine. First class graduated in 1888. In 1908, 
it became the Los Angeles Medical Department of the University of 
California. In 1909 the College of Physicians and Surgeons, estab- 
lished in 1904, became the Medical Department of the University of 
Southern California. Its activities were suspended in 1920; reorganized 
in May 1928, under present title. The faculty consists of 144 professors 
and 180 instructors, assistants and others, a total of 324. An internship 
is required for graduation. Three years of collegiate work are required for 
admission. Coeducational since organization. Annual fees amount to 
$452. The registration for 1939-1940 was 202; graduates, 43. The 
next session begins Sept. 16, 1940, and ends June 7, 1941. The Dean is 
Paul S. McKibben, Ph.D. 


Stanford University-San Francisco 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY ScHooL OF MEDICINE, University Campus, 
Stanford University; 2398 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. The main 
buildings are in San Francisco. The laboratories of anatomy, bac- 
teriology and experimental pathology, chemistry, and physiology are 
located on the campus at Stanford University, which is thirty miles 
southeast of San Francisco adjoining the City of Palo Alto. The 
post office is Stanford University. Organized in 1908, when by agreement 
the interests of Cooper Medical College were taken over. The first class 
graduated in 1913. Coeducational since organization. The faculty 
consists of 132 professors and 144 lecturers, assistants and others, a 
total of 276. Three years of collegiate work are required for admission. 
The course covers four years of eight and one-half months each, plus a 
fifth year of intern work. The fees for the four years, respectively, are 
$530, $458, $409 and $409. The registration for 1939-1940 was 240; 
graduates, 55. The next session begins Sept. 24, 1940, and ends June 
15, 1941. The Dean is Loren Roscoe Chandler, M.D. 
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COLORADO 


Denver 


University oF Cororapo Scuoor or Mepricine, 4200 East Ninth 
Avenue.—Organized in 1883. Classes were graduated in 1885 and in 
all subsequent years except 1898 and 1899. Denver and Gross College 
of Medicine was merged, Jan. 1, 1911. Coeducational since organization. 
The faculty is composed of 57 professors and 130 lecturers, instructors 
and assistants, a total of 187. The course covers four years of nine 
months each. The entrance requirements are three years of collegiate 
work. The fees for residents of Colorado are, respectively, $301, $296, 
$281 and $281. Nonresidents are charged $245 additional each year. 
The registration for 1939-1940 was 204; graduates, 51. The next session 
begins Sept. 23, 1940, and ends June 9, 1941. The Dean is Maurice H. 
Rees, M.D. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven 


Yate University Scuoort or Mepicine, 333 Cedar Street.—Chartered 
in 1810 as the Medical Institution of Yale College. Organized in 1812; 
instruction began in 1813; first class graduated in 1814. A new charter 
in 1879 changed the name to the Medical Department of Yale College. 
In 1884, the Connecticut Medical Society surrendered such authority as 
had been granted by the first charter. In 1887, Yale College became 
Yale University. Coeducational since 1916. The faculty consists of 
178 professors and 220 lecturers and assistants, a total of 398. The 
requirements for admission are three years of collegiate work. The 
course covers four years of nine months each. The fees are, respectively, 
$505, $500, $500, and $520. The registration for 1939-1940 was 208, 
graduates, 44. The next session begins Sept. 23, 1940, and ends June 
11, 1941. The Acting Dean is Francis G. Blake, M.D. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY ScHooL oF MepiciNne, 3900 Reservoir Road, 
N.W.— Organized in 1851. First class graduated in 1852. The faculty is 
composed of 64 professors, 42 associate professors, 12 assistant professors, 
5 adjunct professors, and 121 instructors, total 244. <A_ baccalaureate 
degree is required for admission. The course of study covers four terms 
of eight and one-half months each. The present fees for each of the four 
sessions are $500. The registration for 1939-1940 was 326; graduates, 
80. The next session begins Sept. 23, 1940, and ends June 1, 1941. The 
Dean is David V. McCauley, S.J., Ph,D. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON University Scnoot or Mepicrne, 1335 H 
Street, N.W.—Organized in 1825 as the Medical Department of Colum- 
bian College. Also authorized to use the name National Medical 
College. Classes were graduated in 1826 and in all subsequent years 
except in 1834 to 1838, and 1861 to 1863, inclusive. The original title 
was changed to Medical Department of Columbian University in 1873. In 
1903 it absorbed the National University Medical Department. In 1904, 
by an Act of Congress, the title of George Washington University was 
granted to the institution. Coeducational since 1884. The faculty is 
composed of 74 professors and 137 instructors, demonstrators and assis- 
tants, a total of 211. Two years of collegiate work are required for 
admission. The course covers four years of thirty-six weeks each. The 
fees for each of the four years are $550. The registration for 1939-1940 
was 248; graduate, 48. The next session begins Sept. 23, 1940, and 
ends June 11, 1941. The Dean is Walter A. Bloedorn, M.D. 


Howarp University Correce or Mepicine, Fifth and W Streets, 
N.W.—Chartered in 1867. Organized in 1869. The first class graduated 
1 1871. Coeducational since organization. Negro students compose a 
jority of those in attendance. The faculty comprises 30 professors and 
7 instructors and assistants, 97 in all. The admission requirements are at 
ust two years of collegiate work. The course covers four years of 
lirty-three weeks each. The fees are, respectively, $269, $269, $259 and 
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$266. Registration for 1939-1940 was 119; graduates, 33. The next 
session begins Sept. 23, 1940, and ends June 13, 1941. The Dean is 
Numa P. G. Adams, M.D. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 


Emory University Scnoot or Mepricine, 50 Armstrong Street.— 
Organized in 1854 as the Atlanta Medical College. Classes graduated 
1855 to 1861, when it suspended. Reorganized in 1865. A class gradu- 
ated in 1865 and each subsequent year except 1874. In 1898 it merged 
with the Southern Medical College (organized in 1878), taking the name 
of Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons. In 1913 it merged with 
the Atlanta School of Medicine (organized in 1905), reassuming the name 
of Atlanta Medical College. Became the Medical Department of Emory 
University in 1915; assumed present title in 1917. Three years of col- 
legiate work are required for admission. The faculty consists of 16 profes- 
sors and 176 associates and assistants, a total of 192. The course of study 
is four years of thirty-two weeks each. The fees for each of the four 
years are $338. The registration for 1939-1940 was 219; graduates, 50. 
The next session begins Sept. 26, 1940, and ends June 9, 1941. The 
Dean is Russell H. Oppenheimer, M.D. 


Augusta 
Universtty or GeorGcta Scuoot or Mepicine, University Place.— 
Organized in 1828 as the Medical Academy of Georgia, the name being 
changed to the Medical College of Georgia in 1829. Since 1873 it has 
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been known as the Medical Department of the University of Georgia, the 
name being changed July 1, 1933, to the University of Georgia School 
of Medicine. Property transferred to the University in 1911. Classes 
were graduated in 1833 and all subsequent years except 1862 and 1363. 
Coeducation was begun in 1920. The faculty includes 60 professors and 
29 assistants, 89 in all. Three years of collegiate work are required for 
admission. The course is four years of thirty-four weeks each. The 
fees for each of the four years are $225 for residents of Georgia, and 
$445 each year for nonresidents. The registration for 1939-1940 was 
166; graduates, 33. The next session begins Sept. 26, 1940, and ends 
June 9, 1941. The Dean is G. Lombard Kelly, M.D. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


Loyota University Scuoot oF MeEpiciNne, 706 South Wolcott Avenue. 
—Incorporated in 1915 as the Bennett Medical College, and operated as 
an organic part of Loyola University, by virtue of an agreement entered 
into with the trustees of Bennett Medical College. Present title assumed 
in 1917. The Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery was purchased 
in 1917. The first class graduated in 1916. Coeducational. Three years 
of collegiate work are required for admission. The course of study is five 
years, including an internship. The faculty is composed of 88 in pro- 
fessorial rank and 209 others, a total of 297. The fees for each year are 
$510, $515, $455 and $372 respectively. The enrolment for 1939-1940 
was 302; graduates, 115. Next session for seniors begins Oct. 21, 1940, 
for juniors Sept. 23, 1940, for freshmen and sophomores, Sept. 16, 1940, 
and ends June 11, 1941. The Dean is Louis D. Moorhead, M.D. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Mepicat Scuoot, 303 East Chicago Ave- 
nue.—Organized in 1859 as the Medical Department of Lind University. 
First class graduated in 1860. In 1864 it became independent as the 
Chicago Medical College. It united with Northwestern University in 
1869 but retained the name of Chicago Medical College until 1891, when 
the present title was taken. Became an integral part of Northwestern 
University in 1905. Coeducational since 1926. The faculty comprises 
136 professors, 356 associates and instructors, a total of 492. The 
requirement for admission is three years of collegiate work. The B.S. 
degree in medicine may be conferred before the end of the senior year. 
The course covers four years of eight and one-half months each and a 
fifth year spent in an approved hospital as an intern or in other practiéal 
work. The total fees are $414 each year. The registration for 1939-1940 
was 556; graduates, 156. The next session begins Oct. 1, 1940, and 
ends June 14, 1941. The Dean is Irving S. Cutter, M.D. 


University oF Cuicaco, THe Scuoot or Mepicine, Fifty-Eighth 
Street and Ellis Avenue, Chicago.—Organized in 1924, as a part of the 
Ogden Graduate School of Science of the University of Chicago. In 
1932, when the University of Chicago reorganized its departments, the 
medical departments were included in the Biological Sciences Division 
and the school is now officially the School of Medicine of the Division 
of Biological Sciences of the Ogden Graduate School of Science. It is 
designated in publications as the School of Medicine of the University of 
Chicago. The work of the first two years in the medical courses has 
been given on the University Quadrangles since 1899; but the last two 
years were offered only at Rush Medical College which was affiliated with 
the university until 1927 when actual work in the clinical departments on 
the campus began. After that time, candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine could take the work of the first two years on the campus 
and the work of the third and fourth years either on the campus or at 
the Rush Medical College. Undergraduate courses in the clinical years at 
Rush Medical College will terminate in June 1942, when the students now 
enrolled will complete their studies. All undergraduate instruction will 
thereafter be given only on the campus, and Rush will become a post- 
graduate school. The faculty of the School of Medicine is composed of 
108 professors, 163 associates, instructors and others, a total of 271. The 
requirements for admission are three years of collegiate work. The B.S. 
degree in medicine may be obtained during the second year. The cur- 
riculum covers twelve quarters of work. Students are admitted at the 
beginning of Spring, Summer and Autumn quarters. Sixty-five students 
are admitted to first year classes in each calendar year. The tuition fee 
for each of the four years is $450. The registration for 1939-1940 
was 273: graduates, 35. The next session begins Sept. 30, 1940, and 
ends June 11, 1941. All correspondence relating to general policies 
should be addressed to W. H. Taliaferro, Ph.D., Dean of the Division 
of Biological Sciences, or to A. C. Bachmeyer, M.D., Associate Dean, 
and that pertaining to student affairs should be addressed to Victor 
Johnson, M.D., Dean of Medical Students. 


Rusu Mepicat Correct, 1758 West Harrison Street, Chicago.— 
Chartered in 1837 and taught first class in 1843. First class graduated in 
1844. In 1887 the College became the medical department of Lake Forest 
University, retaining, however, its self-government. This relationship was 
dissolved in April 1898, and in the same month affiliation with the Uni 
versity of Chicago was established. Since 1899 the first two years of the 
medical course have been given on the university campus. Clinical years 
only were offered at Rush Medical College. In May 1924, under a new 
agreement, the University of Chicago took over the work of Rush Medical 
College as a department of the university. The faculty is composed of 
143 professors, 155 associates, instructors and others, a total of 298. The 
tuition fee is $450 yearly. The registration for 1939-1940 was 212; 
graduates, 106. The next session begins Sept. 30, 1940, and ends 
June 11, 1941. The school is in session all year except the month of 
September. By resolution of the board of trustees of the University of 
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Chicago, undergraduate courses in the clinical years will terminate in 
Tune 1942, when the students now enrolled in these courses will have 
C mpleted their studies. The college is now designated The Rush Gradu- 
‘te School of Medicine. Graduate courses are being organized. Wilber 
FE. Post, M.D., has been appointed dean of the Graduate School. The 
Acting Dean of Rush Medical College is Earle Gray, M.D. 


University oF Itt1no1s CotLeGe oF MeEpiciInE, 1853 West Polk 
Street.—Organized in 1882 as the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The first class graduated in 1883. It became the Medical Department of 
the University of Illinois by affiliation in 1897. Relationship with the 
university was cancelled in June 1912, and was restored in March 1913, 
when the present title was assumed. Coeducational since 1898. Three 
years of collegiate work are required for admission. The curriculum 
covers four years of thirty-two weeks each, and a year of internship in 
an approved hospital. The B.S. degree in medicine is conferred at the 
end of the second year. The faculty is composed of 143 professors 
and 325 associates, instructors and assistants, a total of 468. The 
tuition is $150 a year for students who are residents of Illinois; $225 a 
vear for nonresident students. The registration for 1930-1940 was 636; 
graduates, 162. The next session begins Sept. 23, 1940, and ends June 
6, 1941. The Dean is David J. Davis, M.D. 


INDIANA 
Bloomington-Indianapolis 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Bloomington; 1040 West 
Michigan Street, Indianapolis——Organized in 1903 but did not give 
all the work of the first two years of the medical course until 1905. 
In 1907, by union with the State College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
the complete course in medicine was offered. In 1908 the Indiana 
Medical College, which was formed in 1905 by the merger of the 
Medical College of Indiana organized in 1878), the Central College 
of Physicians and Surgeons (organized in 1879), and the Fort Wayne 
College of Medicine (organized in 1879) merged into it. The first class 
was graduated in 1908. Coeducational since organization. The faculty 
consists of 270 professors, lecturers, associates and assistants. Three 
years of collegiate work are required for admission. The B.S. degree in 
medicine is conferred. The work of the first year is given at Blooming- 
ton and the work of the next three years at Indianapolis. The regular 


jee for the medical course for all four years is $217 a year for residents 


of Indiana, and $422 for nonresidents. The registration for 1939-1940 
was 460; graduates, 105. The next session begins Sept. 14, 1940, and 
ends June 2, 1941. The Dean is Willis D. Gatch, M.D., Indianapolis. 


IOWA 
Iowa City 


State University oF Iowa CoLieGe oF MeEpicine, University 
Campus.—Organized in 1869. First session began in 1870. First class 
graduated in 1871. Absorbed Drake University College of Medicine in 
1913. Coeducational since 1870. The faculty is made up of 56 profes- 
sors, 74 lecturers, demonstrators and assistants, a total of 130. Three 
years of collegiate work are required for admission. The B.A. degree in 
the combined course of liberal arts and medicine is conferred. The course 
of study covers four years of thirty-four weeks each. The tuition fee is 
$196 each year for residents of Iowa and $460 for nonresidents. The 
registration for 1939-1940 was 293; graduates, 71. The next session 
begins Sept. 26, 1940, and ends June 2, 1941. The Dean is Ewen 
Murchison MacEwen, M.D. 


KANSAS 
Lawrence-Kansas City 


University oF Kansas Scnoot or Mepicine, Lawrence; 39th Street 
and Rainbow Boulevard, Kansas City.—Organized in 1880. It offered 
only the first two years of the medical course until 1905, when it 
merged with the Kansas City (Mo.) Medical College, founded in 1869, 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, founded in 1894, and the 
Medico-Chirurgical College, founded in 1897. Absorbed Kansas Medical 
College in 1913. The first class graduated in 1906. The clinical courses 
are given at Kansas City. Coeducational since 1880. The faculty 
includes 65 professors and 140 instructors, assistants and others, a 
total of 205. The requirement for admission is three years of collegiate 
work. The B.S. degree in medicine is conferred at the end of the second 
year. The course covers four years of nine months each. The total fees 
for residents of the state are, respectively, $157, $163, $165 and $167. 
For nonresidents the fees are, respectively, $267, $343, $415 and $417. 
The registration for 1939-1940 was 294; graduates, 69. The next session 
begins Sept. 19, 1940, and ends June 9, 1941. The Dean is H. R. 
Wahl, M.D., Kansas City. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 


University or Loursvi_tte Scuoor oF MEDICINE, 101 West Chestnut 
Street.—Organized in 1837 as Louisville Medical Institute. The first 
class graduated in 1838, and a class graduated each subsequent year 
except 1863. In 1846 the name was changed to University of Louisville 
Medical Department. In 1907 it absorbed the Kentucky University 
Medical Department; in 1908, the Louisville Medical College, the Hos- 
pital College of Medicine and the Kentucky School of Medicine. In 1922 
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it changed its name to the University of Louisville School of Medicine. 
Coeducational since organization. Two years of collegiate work are the 
minimum requirement for admission. Preference is given applicants with 
a degree or three college years leading to a degree. The faculty numbers 
77 professors, and 116 assistants, instructors and others, a total of 193. 
Course covers four years of thirty-two weeks each, exclusive of vacations 
and examinations. Fees are, respectively, $450, $450, $450 and $460. 
The registration for 1939-1940 was 341, graduates, 84. The next session 
begins Sept. 23, 1940, and ends May 31, 1941. The Dean is John Walker 
Moore, M.D. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 


Lovuistana StaTE University Scnoot oF Mepicine, 1542 Tulane 
Avenue.—Organized January 1931 as Louisiana State University Medical 
Center. Present title in 1939. Coeducational. First session October 1931, 
with students of first and third year. Faculty comprises 34 professors 
and 171 assistant professors, instructors and assistants, a total of 205. 
Course covers four years of no less than 32 weeks each. A minimum of 
three years’ collegiate work is required for admission. Total fees, $133 
each year for residents of Louisiana; additional tuition of $400 each year 
for nonresidents. The registration for 1939-1940 was 351; graduates, 136. 
The next sessicn begins Sept. 9, 1940, and ends May 31, 1941. The 
Dean is B. I. Burns, M.D. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LovistaNaA ScHoot oF MEDICINE, 1430 
Tulane Avenue.—Organized in 1834 as the Medical College of Louisiana. 
Classes were graduated in 1835 and in all subsequent years except 1863- 
1865, inclusive. It was transferred to the Medical Department of the 
University of Louisiana in 1847, and became the Medical Department of 
the Tulane University of Louisiana in 1884. Present title in 1913. Coedu- 
cational since 1915. The faculty comprises 29 professors and 206 associate 
and assistant professors, instructors and assistants, a total of 235. The 
course covers four years of thirty-two weeks each. A minimum of three 
years of collegiate work is required for admission. Total fees are, 
respectively, $552, $552, $537 and $547. The registration for 1939-1940 
was 471; graduates, 120. The next session begins Sept. 26, 1940, and 
ends June 11, 1941. The Dean is Maxwell E. Lapham, M.D. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Jouns Hopkins University Scuoor or Mepicine, 710 North Wash- 
ington Street.—The nucleus of a Medical Faculty was constituted in 1883. 
Systematic postgraduate instruction in pathology and bacteriology was 
begun in 1886. School was fully organized and opened in 1893. The 
first class graduated in 1897. Coeducational since organization. The fac- 
ulty consists of 71 professors and 405 instructors, assistants and others, a 
total of 476. The requirement for admission is a collegiate degree. The 
course extends, over four years of eight and one-half months each. The 
total fees are, respectively, $621, $620, $620 and $620. The registration 
for 1939-1940 was 279; graduates, 68. The next session begins Sept. 
24, 1940, and ends June 3, 1941. The Dean is Alan M. Chesney, M.D. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND ScuHoot oF MEDICINE AND COLLEGE OF 
Puystctans AND SuRGEONS, Lombard and Greene Streets.—Organized in 
1807 as the College of Medicine of Maryland. The first class graduated 
in 1810. In 1812 it became the University of Maryland School of Medi- 
cine. Baltimore Medical College was merged with it in 1913. In 1915 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Baltimore was merged and the 
present name assumed. Coeducational since 1918. The faculty consists 
of 49 professors and 272 associate and assistant professors and others, a 
total of 321. Three years of collegiate work are required for admission. 
The course covers four years of eight months each. The fees are, 
respectively, $506, $493, $492 and $512 for residents of the state; for 
nonresidents the fees are $150 additional each year. The registration 
for 1939-1940 was 370; graduates, 100. The next session begins Sept. 26, 
1940 and ends June 7, 1941. The Acting Dean is H. Boyd Wylie, M.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


Boston University Scuoort or Mepicine, 80 East Concord Street.— 
Organized in 1873 as a homeopathic institution. In 1874 the New England 
Female Medical College, founded in 1848, was merged into it. The first 
class was graduated in 1874. Became nonsectarian in 1918. Coeducational 
since organization. Three years of collegiate work are required for admis- 
sion. The faculty includes 25 professors, 175 associates and others, a 
total of 200. The course covers four years. Total fees for each of the 
four years, respectively, are $479, $475, $475, $440. The registration for 
1939-1940 was 205; graduates, 54. The next session begins Sept. 26, 
1940, for 1st, 2d and 3d year students, and Sept. 16, 1940, for 4th year 
students, and ends June 16, 1941. The Dean is Alexander S. Begg, M.D. 


Harvarp Mepicat Scuoor, 25 Shattuck Street.—Organized in 1782. 
The first class graduated in 1788. It has a faculty of 162 professors 
and 445 other instructors and assistants, a total of 607. Two years of 
collegiate work are required for admission. The total fees for each of the 
four years are $420, plus $5 the first year for matriculation. The registra- 
tion for 1939-1940 was 522; graduates, 132. The next session begins 
Sept. 23, 1940, and ends June 19, 1941. The Dean is C. Sidney Burwell, 
M.D. 
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Turts CoLttecGe Mepicat Scuoor, 416 Huntington Avenue.—Organ- 
ized in 1893 as the Medical Department of Tufts College. The first class 
graduated in 1894. Coeducational since 1894. It has a faculty of 88 
professors and 293 assistants, lecturers and others, a total of 381. A 
bachelor’s degree is required for admission. The course covers four 
years of eight months each. The total fees for each of the four years 
are $512, $507, $507 and $517. The registration for 1939-1940 was 
386; graduates, 96. The next session begins Sept. 18, 1940, and ends 
June 15, 1941. The Dean is A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 


UNIVERSITY OF MicHIGAN Mepicat Scnuoor.—Organized in 1850 as 
the University of Michigan Department of Medicine and Surgery. The 
first class graduated in 1851. Present title assumed in 1915. Coeduca- 
tional since 1870. It has a faculty of 27 professors, 21 associate pro- 
fessors, 25 assistant professors, 126 assistants, instructors and lecturers; 
a total of 199. The entrance requirements are ninety semester hours. 
The curriculum covers four years of nine months each. The total fees 
for Michigan students are $250 for each of the four years, respec- 
tively; for nonresidents $400 a year. The registration for 1939-1940 
was 466; graduates, 125. The next session begins Sept. 30, 1940, and 
ends June 21, 1941. The Dean is A. C. Furstenberg, M.D. 


Detroit 


Wayne University CoLitece oF Mepicine, 1516 St. Antoine Street.— 
Organized as the Detroit College of Medicine in 1885 by consolidation of 
Detroit Medical College, organized in 1868, and the Michigan College of 
Medicine, organized in 1880. Reorganized with the title of Detroit Col- 
lege of Medicine and Surgery in 1913. The first class graduated in 
1886. In 1918 it became a municipal institution under the control of the 
Detroit Board of Education. In 1934 the name was changed by action of 
the Detroit Board of Education to Wayne University College of Medicine, 
as a part of the program of consolidation of the Detroit City Colleges 
into a university system. Coeducational since 1917. Entrance requirement 
is an academic degree or 90 semester hours of academic credit with 
“combined degree’? guaranteed by school of arts and sciences. The 
faculty consists of 48 professors, 243 lecturers and others, a total of 291. 
The course covers four years of nine months each and a fifth year of 
intern work. The total fees for each of the first four years are, for 
Wayne County residents $325, and for nonresidents outside of Wayne 
County $425; for the fourth year a diploma fee of $10.00. The registra- 
tion for 1939-1940 was 245; graduates, 60. The next session begins 
Sept. 16, 1940, and ends June 14, 1941. The Dean is Edgar H. 
Norris, M.D. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 

University oF MinnEsOoTA Mepicat Scnoor.—Organized in 1883 as 
the University of Minnesota College of Medicine and Surgery, reorgan- 
ized in 1888 by absorption of St. Paul Medical College and Minnesota 
Hospital College. The first class graduated in 1889. In 1908 the 
Minneapolis College of Physicians and Surgeons, organized in 1883, was 
merged. In 1909 the Homeopathic College of Medicine and Surgery 
was merged. Present title in 1913. Coeducational since organization. 
The faculty includes 204 professors, of whom 77 are on full time appoint- 
ment and 127 on part time, and 134 instructors, 29 of whom are on full- 
time appointment and 105 on part time, a total of 338. The curriculum 
covers four years of nine months each, and a year’s internship in an 
approved hospital. The school is operated on the four-quarter plan. The 
entrance requirements are three years of university work, which must 
include six semester credits of rhetoric, eight semester credits of physics; 
thirteen credits of general chemistry, qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
organic and physical chemistry; eight credits of general zoology and 
genetics and eugenics; four credits of general psychology, and a reading 
knowledge of scientific German, with a “C” average in all subjects and 
in the sciences. Students are required to meet the requirements for a 
degree of B.S. or B.A. before receiving the degree of Bachelor of Medi- 
cine (M.B.), which is granted at the end of the four-year course. The 
M.D. degree is conferred after a year of intern work, of advanced labo- 
ratory work, or of public health work has been completed. Students are 
graduated at the end of any quarter in which work is completed and 
examinations passed. Total fees are $250 for residents and $400 for 
nonresidents, each year of three quarters. The registration for 1939-1940 
was 454; graduates, 104. The next session begins Sept. 30, 1940, and 
ends June 13, 1941. The Dean is Harold S. Diehl, M.D. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis 


Sr. Lovrs University Scuoot or Mepicine, 1402 South Grand 
toulevard. Organized in 1901 as the Marion-Sims-Beaumont Medical 
College by union of Marion-Sims Medical College, organized in 1890, and 
Beaumont Hospital Medical College, organized in 1886. First class 
graduated in 1902. It became the Medical School of St. Louis University 
in 1903. The faculty is composed of 76 professors and 247 instructors 
and assistants, a total of 323. The completion of three years of college 
study is the minimum admission requirement but students presenting meri- 
torious credits in excess of the minimum are accepted by preference. The 
curriculum covers four years of thirty-two weeks each. The summer is 
optional and offers courses academically equivalent to those in the regular 
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session. The total fees are, respectively, $530, $525, $525 and $565. The 
registration for 1939-1940 was 418; graduates, 106. The next session 
begins Sept. 24, 1940, and ends June 1, 1941. The Dean is Alphonse \. 
Schwitalla, S.J., Ph.D. 

WASHINGTON University Scnoot or MepicineE, Kingshighway and 
Euclid Avenue.—Organized in 1842 as the Medical Department of 
St. Louis University. The first class graduated in 1843. In 1855 jt 
was chartered as an independent institution under the name of St. Louis 
Medical College. In 1891 it became the Medical Department of Wash. 
ington University. In 1899 it absorbed the Missouri Medical Colleve. 
Coeducational since 1918. The faculty comprises 127 professors and 238 
lecturers, instructors and others, a total of 365. Four years of collegiate 
work are required for admission. The B.S. degree in medicine is con. 
ferred at the end of the third or fourth year. The course is four years 
of eight months each. The total fees are, respectively, $524, $519, $519 
and $424. The registration for 1939-1940 was 345; graduates, 95. The 
next session begins Sept. 26, 1940, and ends June 10, 1941. The Dean is 
Philip A. Shaffer, Ph.D. 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha 


Creicguton University Scnoor or Mepicrine, 306 North Fourteenth 
Street.—Organized in 1892 as the John A. Creighton Medical College. 
The first class graduated in 1893. Present title in 1921. Coeducational 
since organization. It has a faculty of 72 professors and 75 instructors, 
lecturers and assistants, a total of 147. Three years of collegiate work 
required for admission. The B.S. degree in medicine is conferred at the 
end of the second year. The curriculum covers four years of eight 
months each. The total fees for the four years are, respectively, $393, 
$393, $348 and $356, and $100 additional each year for students who have 
not taken the major part of their work at Creighton University School 
of Arts and Sciences. The registration for 1939-1940 was 231; gradu- 
ates, 57. The next session begins Sept. 24, 1940, and ends June 5, 1941. 
The Dean isy Charles M. Wilhelmj, M.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, Forty-Second Street 
and Dewey Avenue.—Organized in 1881 as the Omaha Medical College. 
The first class graduated in 1882. It became the Medical Department of 
Omaha University in 1891. In 1902 it affiliated with the University of 
Nebraska, with the present title. The instruction of the first two years 
was given at Lincoln and of the last two at Omaha until 1913, when 
the work of all four years was transferred to Omaha. Coeducational 
since 1882. The faculty is composed of 72 professors and 57 lecturers 
and instructors, a total of 129. Three years of collegiate work are required 
for admission. The B.S. degree in medicine is conferred at the end of 
the second year. The fees for the four years, respectively, are $219, $214, 
$214 and $214. The registration for 1939-1940 was 320; graduates, 76. 
The next session begins Sept. 23, 1940, and ends June 9, 1941. The 
Dean is C. W. M. Poynter, M.D. 


NEW YORK 
Albany 


ALBANY Mepicat Cotiece, 47 New Scotland Avenue.—Organized in 
1838. The first class graduated in 1839. It became the Medical Depart- 
ment of Union University in 1873. In 1915 Union University assumed 
educational control. Coeducational since 1915. The faculty is composed of 
75 professors and 122 instructors, assistants and others, a total of 197. 
A collegiate degree is required for admission. The curriculum covers 
four years of eight months each. The total fees are, respectively, $455, 
$430, $415 and $425. The registration for 1939-1940 was 128; graduates, 
29. The next session begins Sept. 9, 1940, and ends June 9, 1941. The 
Dean is R. S. Cunningham, M.D. 


Brooklyn 


Lone Istanp CoLiece or Mepictne, 350 Henry Street.—Organized 
in 1858 as the Long Island College Hospital. The first class graduated 
in 1860 and the last class in 1930. Reorganized with a new charter in 
1930 as the present institution. The first class graduated in 1931. 
Coeducational. It has a faculty of 119 professors, associate, assistant, 
clinical and assistant clinical professors, and 185 lecturers, associates, 
instructors, assistants and others, a total of 304. Ninety semester hours 
of collegiate work are required for admission. The course covers four 
years. The total fee for each of the four years is $610. The registration 
for 1939-1940 was 354; graduates, 81. The next session begins Sept. 9, 
1940, for the fourth year and Sept. 23, 1940, for the other years, and ends 
June 7, 1941. The Dean is Jean Alonzo Curran, M.D. 


Buffalo 


University oF Burrato ScHoot oF Mepicine, 24 High Street.— 
Organized in 1846. The first class graduated in 1847. It absorbed the 
Medical Department of Niagara University in 1898. Coeducational since 
organization. The faculty is composed of 86 professors and 193 asso- 
ciates, assistants and others, a total of 279. Two years of collegiate 
work are required for admission. The course covers four years of eight 
months each. The total fees are, respectively, $530, $525, $520 and $530. 
The registration for 1939-1940 was 259; graduates, 56. The next session 
begins Sept. 30, 1940, and ends June 7, 1941. The Dean is Edward W. 
Koch, M.D. 


New York 
Cotumsia University CoLiece or Puysictans AND SurGEons, 63° 
West One Hundred and Sixty-Eighth Street.—The medica! faculty of 
Columbia College, then known as King’s College, was organized in 1767. 
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Instruction was interrupted by the War of the Revolution. The faculty 
was reestablished in 1792 and merged in 1814 with the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, which had received an independent charter in 1807. 
In 1860 the College of Physicians and Surgeons became the Medical 
Department of Columbia College. This merger became permanent by 
legislative enactment in 1891. Columbia College became Columbia Uni- 


versity in 1896. The medical school has been coeducational since 1917. 
The faculty is composed of 278 professors and 549 instructors, demon- 
strators and others, a total of 827. Three years of collegiate work are 


required for admission. The work covers four years of eight months 
each. The total fees are, respectively, $545, $530, $530 and $550. The 
registration for 1939-1940 was 413; graduates, 102. The next session 
begins Sept. 19, 1940, and ends June 3, 1941. The Dean is Willard C. 
Rappleye, M.D. 

New York Mepicat CoLiece, FLower AND FirtnH AvEeNvE Hospt- 
TALS, 1 East 105th Street.—Organized in 1858. Incorporated in 1860 as 
the Homeopathic Medical College of the State of New York. The title New 
York Homeopathic Medical College was assumed in 1869; the title 
New York Homeopathic Medical College and Hospital in 1887; the title 
New York Homeopathic Medical College and Flower Hospital in 1908; 
the title New York Medical College and Flower Hospital in 1936; the 
present tithe of New York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue 
Hospitals, June 22, 1938. The first class graduated in 1861. Coeduca- 
tional since 1919. A baccalaureate degree or its equivalent required for 
admission. The course covers four years of eight months each. It has a 
faculty of 69 professors and associate professors, 29 assistant professors, 
and 228 lecturers and assistants, a total of 326. The fees are, respectively, 
$645, $635, $635 and $665. The registration for 1939-1940 was 278; 
graduates, 50. The next session begins Sept. 16, 1940, and ends June 6, 
1941. The President is Claude A. Burrett, M.D. 


New York University Cortiece or MeEpIcine, 477 First Avenue. 
—Organized in 1898 by the union of the New York University Medical 
College, organized in 1841, and the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
organized in 1861. Named University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College from 1898 to February 1935 when it was changed to New York 
University College of Medicine. First class graduated in 1899. Coedu- 
cational since 1919, The faculty is composed of 140 professors, associate, 
assistant, clinical and assistant clinical professors, and 379 lecturers, 
instructors and others, a total of 519. The course covers four years. 
Entrance requirements are that all candidates must have completed three 
full years of study in an approved college of arts and sciences. The fees 
for each of the four years are $600. The registration for 1939-1940 was 
495; graduates, 124. The next session begins Sept. 18, 1940, and ends 
June 11, 1941. The Dean is Currier McEwen, M.D. 


CorneLtyt University Mepicat Coirece, 1300 York Avenue.—Organ- 
ized in 1898. Coeducational since organization. The first year was given 
to approximately one-third of the class at Ithaca, but in 1938 this branch 
was discontinued and all work is now given in New York City. The 
faculty is composed of 135 professors and 304 assistants, lecturers, 
instructors, and others, a total of 439. All candidates for admission must 
be graduates of approved colleges or scientific schools, or seniors of 
approved colleges that will permit them to substitute the first year of 
this medical school for the fourth year of their college course and will 
confer on them the baccalaureate degree on the completion of the first 
year’s work. The fees are, respectively: $620, $610, $515 and $525. 
The registration for 1939-1940 was 292; graduates, 70. The next session 
begins Sept. 17, 1940, and ends June 11, 1941. The Dean is William S. 
Ladd, M.D. 


Rochester 


University oF RocnEsTER ScHOOL OF MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY, 
260 Crittenden Boulevard.—Organized in 1925 as the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Rochester. Coeducational since organization. 
The faculty is composed of 66 professors, 200 lecturers, assistants, 
instructors and others, a total of 266. The work embaces a graded 
course of four years of nine months each. Three years of collegiate 
work are required for admission. The total fees for each year are $500. 
The registration for 1939-1940 was 200; graduates, 45. The next session 
begins Sept. 16, 1940, and ends June 14, 1941. The Dean is George 
Hoyt Whipple, M.D. 


Syracuse 


Syracuse Untiverstty CoLiece or MEDICINE, 766 Irving Avenue.— 
Organized in 1872, when the Geneva Medical College, chartered in 1834, 
was removed to Syracuse, under the title ““The College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Syracuse University.” Present title assumed in 1875, when 
a compulsory three-year graded course was established. The first class 
graduated in 1873 and a class graduated each subsequent year. In 1889 
the amalgamation with the university was made complete. Course 
extended to four years in 1896. Coeducational since organization. The 
faculty is composed of 48 professors and 172 associate and assistant 
professors, lecturers and instructors, a total of 220. Three years of a 
recognized college course are required for admission. The course covers 
four years of thirty-four weeks each. The fee for each of the first three 
years is $500; for the fourth year, $510. The enrolment for 1939-1940 
was 170; graduates, 40. The next session begins Sept. 16, 1940, and 
ends June 2, 1941. The Dean is H. G. Weiskotten, M.D. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham 


Duke University Scnoot oF Mepicine.—Organized in 1925. The 
first class was admitted, Oct. 1, 1930. Coeducational. The faculty is 
composed of 12 professors and 144 associate and assistant professors, lec- 
turers, instructors and assistants, a total of 156. The entrance require- 
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ments are ninety hours of collegiate work. The academic year consists 
of four quarters of eleven weeks each. Students either may study four 
quarters each year after the first year, and if satisfactory will receive the 
M.D. certificate after three and one quarter calendar years, or three 
quarters in each year, and if satisfactory will be graduated after four 
calendar years. The B.S. degree in medicine may be conferred for special 
work after six quarters. Students are urged to spend three years in 
hospital or laboratory work after graduation and must give assurance 
satisfactory to the executive committee that they will spend at least two 
years. The fees are $450 for each year of three quarters. The regis- 
tration for 1939-1940 was 259; graduates, 58. The next session begins 
Oct. 3, 1940, and ends June 6, 1941. The Dean is Wilburt C. Davison, 
M.D. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF MEDIcINE, Eden and Bethesda 
Avenues.—Organized in 1909 by the union of the Medical College of Ohio 
(founded in 1819) with the Miami Medical College (founded in 1852). 
The Medical College of Ohio became the Medical Department of the 
University of Cincinnati in 1896. Under a similar agreement, March 2, 
1909, the Miami Medical College also merged with the University when 
the title of Ohio-Miami Medical College of the University of Cincinnati 
was taken. Present title assumed in 1915. Coeducational since organiza- 
tion. Candidates for admission to the freshman class must present three 
years of college preparation of not less than ninety hours. Liberal Arts 
students of the University of Cincinnati may sign up for the seven-year 
combined Liberal Arts and Medical program. The B.Sc. degree is granted 
on the joint recommendation of the Faculties of the Colleges of Liberal 
Arts and Medicine at the end of the first medical year. The faculty 
consists of 112 professors, associate and assistant professors, 350 instruc- 
tors, etc., a total of 462. The course covers four years of eight months 
each, on the completion of which the M.B. degree is granted. A year’s 
internship in an approved hospital is required, on completion of which the 
M.D. degree is granted. Beginning with the fall session of 1940-1941 the 
fees will be as follows: For legal residents of Cincinnati $485 a year, plus 
laboratory fees, ($50 additional for those not legal residents of Cin- 
cinnati). The registration for 1939-1940 was 303; graduates, 66. The 
next session begins Sept. 20, 1940, and ends June 6, 1941. The Dean is 
Stanley Dorst, M.D. 


Cleveland 


WesTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY ScHoot oF Mepicine, 2109 Adelbert 
Road.—Organized in 1843 as the Cleveland Medical College in cooper- 
ation with Western Reserve College. The first class graduated in 1844. 
It assumed the present title in 1881. In 1910 the Cleveland College of 
Physicians and Surgeons was merged. Coeducational since 1919. The 
faculty includes 89 professors and 233 lecturers, assistants and others, a 
total of 322. The curriculum covers three years of nine months each 
and one year of ten months. Three years of collegiate work are required 
for admission and a baccalaureate degree for graduation. The total fees 
are, respectively, $442, $430, $415 and $425. Beginning with the aca- 
demic session of 1941-1942, the tuition fee will be increased by $100 for 
each year. The registration for 1939-1940 was 265; graduates, 58. The 
next session begins Sept. 19, 1940, and ends June 11, 1941. The Dean is 
Torald Sollmann, M.D. 


Columbus 


Onto State University CoLitece or Mepricine, Neil and Eleventh 
Avenues.—Organized in 1907 as the Starling-Ohio Medical College by 
the union of Starling Medical College (organized in 1847 by charter 
granted by the State Legislature changing the name from Willoughby 
Medical College, which was chartered March 3, 1834) with the Ohio 
Medical University (organized 1890). In 1914 it became an integral part 
of the Ohio State University with its present title. Coeducational since 
organization. The faculty consists of 76 professors, associate and assis- 
tant professors, 96 lecturers, instructors, demonstrators and others, a total 
of 172. Three years of collegiate work are required for admission. The 
course covers four years of thirty-four weeks each. Tuition fees are $327 
for the first year, and $312 for each of the other three years for residents 
of Ohio, and $150 additional for nonresidents. The registration for 1939- 
1940 was 307; graduates, 77. The next session begins Oct. 1, 1940, and 
ends June 16, 1941. The Dean is J. H. J. Upham, M.D. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 801 East Thirteenth 
Street.—Organized in 1900. Until 1910 gave only the first two years of 
the medical course at Norman, Oklahoma, after which a clinical department 
was established at Oklahoma City. The first class graduated in 1911. 
Coeducational since organization. Since September 1928 the entire 
four-year course has been given in Oklahoma City. It has a faculty of 
27 professors, 28 associate professors, 18 assistant professors, 32 asso- 
ciates, 15 lecturers, 36 instructors, and 24 assistants, a total of 180. 
Three years of college work are required for admission. The B.S. in Medi- 
cine will not be conferred after June 3, 1940. The course covers four 
years of nine months each. Fees: $50.00 “Maintenance and Incidental 
Fee” per semester, which began with the freshman class of 1939-1940. 
Other annual course fees average $128, $95, $53, and $58, in the order 
given, beginning with the freshman year. For students not residents of 
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Oklahoma there is a tuition charge of $350 a year, plus laboratory and 
course fees as indicated for the different years. The registration for 
1939-1940 was 231; graduates, 52. The next session begins Sept. 16, 
1940, and ends June 9, 1941. The Dean is Robert U. Patterson, M.D., 
C.M. 


OREGON 
Portland 


University oF OreGon Mepicat Scuoor, Marquam Hill.—Organized 
in 1887. The first class graduated in 1888, and a class graduated each 
subsequent year except 1898. The Willamette University Medical 
Department was merged in 1913. Coeducational since organization. It 
has a faculty of 91 professors and 164 lecturers, assistants and others, 
a total of 255. Entrance requirements are three years of collegiate work. 
The course covers four years of thirty-three weeks each. The total fees 
are, respectively, $380, $375, $370 and $376 for residents of Oregon, and 
$60 a year additional for nonresidents. The registration for 1939-1940 
was 240; graduates, 49. The next session begins Oct. 1, 1940, and ends 
June 10, 1941. The Dean is Richard B. Dillehunt, M.D. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


HAHNEMANN MeEpicat COLLEGE AND HOospPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA, 
235 North Fifteenth Street.—Organized in 1848 as The Homeopathic 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. In 1869 it united with The Hahnemann 
Medical College of Philadelphia, taking the latter title. Assumed present 
title in 1885. The first class graduated in 1849. Three years of collegiate 
work in a college of arts and sciences are required for admission. It has 
a faculty of 80 professors and 158 lecturers, instructors, and others, a 
total of 238. The work covers four years of eight months each. Fees are, 
respectively, $515, $512, $512 and $535. The registration for 1939-1940 
was 543; graduates, 127. The next session begins Sept. 30, 1940, and 
ends June 12, 1941. The Dean is William A. Pearson, M.D. 


Jerrerson Mepicat CoLLeGe or PHILADELPHIA, 1025 Walnut Street. 
—Organized in 1825 as the Medical Department of Jefferson College, 
Canonsburg, Pa. It was chartered with its present title in 1838. Classes 
have been graduated annually beginning 1826. In 1838 a separate univer- 
sity charter was granted without change of title, since which time it has 
continued under the direction of its own board of trustees. It has a 
faculty of 83 professors, associate and assistant professors and 192 asso- 
ciates, lecturers, demonstrators and instructors, a total of 275. Four 
years of college work and a bachelor’s degree are required for admission. 
The course of study covers four years of eight and one-half months each. 
The total fees are, respectively, $455, $440, $430 and $430. The regis- 
tration for 1939-1940 was 497; graduates, 125. The next session begins 
Sept. 18, 1940, and ends June 6, 1941. The Dean is Henry K. 
Mohler, M.D. 


TempLe University Scuoort oF Mepicine, 3400 North Broad Street. 
—Organized in 1901. The first class graduated in 1904. Coeducational 
since organization. The faculty numbers 34 professors and 232 associates, 
assistants and others, a total of 266. Three years of collegiate work are 
required for admission. The fees for each of the four years, respectively, 
are $500, $490, $480 and $500. The registration for 1939-1940 was 
446; graduates, 119. The next session begins Sept. 18, 1940, and ends 
June 12, 1941. The Dean is William N. Parkinson, M.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA ScHoot oF Mepicine, Thirty-Sixth 
and Pine Streets.—Organized in 1765. Classes were graduated in 1768 
and in all subsequent years except 1772 and 1775-1779, inclusive. The 
original title was the Department of Medicine, College of Philadelphia. 
The present title was adopted in 1909. It granted the first medical 
diploma issued in America. In 1916 it took over the Medico-Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia to develop it as a graduate school. Coeducational 
since 1914. The faculty consists of 106 professors, associate and assistant 
professors, and 412 lecturers, associates, instructors and others, a total 
of 518. Three years of collegiate work are required for admission. The 
course covers four years of thirty-three weeks each. The tuition fee is 
$500 each year, with a deposit fee of $15, a general fee including student 
health of $15 and a matriculation fee of $5. The registration for 1939- 
1940 was 491; graduates, 134. The next session begins Sept. 23, 1940, 
and ends June 11, 1941. The Dean is William Pepper, M.D. 


Woman’s Mepicat CoLt_ecGe or PENNsyYLVANIA, Henry Avenue and 
Abbottsford Road, East Falls.—Organized in 1850. Classes were gradu- 
ated in 1852 and in all subsequent years except 1862. It has a faculty 
of 48 professors and 80 assistants, lecturers and others, in all, 128. 
Three years of collegiate work are required for admission. The curriculum 
covers four years of eight and one-half months each. Total fees are, 
respectively, $447, $433, $433, $455. The registration for 1939-1940 was 
103; graduates, 18. The next session begins Sept. 18, 1940, and ends 
June 11, 1941. The Interim Dean is Catharine Macfarlane, M.D. 


Pittsburgh 


University or PittspurcH Scuoor or Mepicine, Bigelow Boulevard. 
—Organized in 1886, as the Western Pennsylvania Medical College 
and in 1908 became an integral part of the University of Pittsburgh, 
removing to the university campus in 1910. The first class graduated 
in 1887. Coeducational since 1899. The faculty is composed of 31 pro- 
fessors and 331 associates, assistants and others, a total of 362. Entrance 
requirements are two years of collegiate work. The course of study is 
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four years of eight months each. The total fees are $500 each year. The 
registration for 1939-1940 was 257; graduates, 46. The next session 
begins Sept. 23, 1940, and ends June 11, 1941. The Dean is W. §. 
McEllroy, M.D. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 


Mepicat COLLEGE OF THE STATE OF SoutH CAROLINA, 16 Lucas 
Street.—Organized in 1823 as the Medical College of South Carolina, 
The first class graduated in 1825. In 1832 a medical college bearing 
the present title was chartered and the two schools continued as separate 
institutions until they were merged in 1838. Classes were graduated in 
all years except 1862 to 1865, inclusive. In 1913, by legislative enact. 
ment, it became a state institution. Coeducational from 1895 to 1912, 
when privileges for women were withdrawn, being restored in 1917. It 
has a faculty of 46 professors and 45 associates, instructors and others, 
a total of 91. The course covers four years of eight months each. Three 
years of collegiate work are required for admission. The total fees are 
$272 each year. Fees for nonresidents of the state, $422 each year, 
The enrolment for 1939-1940 was 171; graduates, 40. The next session 
begins Sept. 26, 1940, and ends June 5, 1941. The Dean is Robert 
Wilson, M.D. 

TENNESSEE 
Memphis 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 874 Union Ave- 
nue.—Organized in 1876 at Nashville as Nashville Medical College. 
First class graduated 1877, and a class graduated each subsequent year. 
Became Medical Department of University of Tennessee in 1879. In 
1909 it united with the Medical Department of the University of Nash- 
ville to form the joint Medical Department of the Universities of 
Nashville and Tennessee. This union was dissolved in 1911. The trus- 
tees of the University of Nashville by formal action of that board named 
the University of Tennessee College of Medicine as its legal successor. 
In 1911 it moved to Memphis, where it united with the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. The Memphis Hospital Medical College was 
merged in 1913. Lincoln Memorial University Medical Department was 
merged in 1914. Coeducational since 1911. The faculty includes 104 
professors and 146 assistants, instructors and others, a total of 250. 
Two years of collegiate work are required for admission. The B.S. degree 
in medicine is conferred at the end of the second year. The fees are 
$120 quarterly. For residents of the state the charge is reduced $50 each 
quarter. The registration for 1939-1940 was 439; graduates, 96. Dur- 
ing the academic year of 1940-1941 the quarters begin July 5, Sept. 23, 
Dec. 3C and March 20, and end Sept. 21, Dec. 11, March 19 and June 7, 
The Dean is O. W. Hyman, Ph.D. 


Nashville 


Meuarry Mepicat Cotvece, Eighteenth Avenue, North and Heffernan 
Street. (For Negro Youth.)—This school was organized in 1876 as the 
Meharry Medical Department of Central Tennessee College, which became 
Walden University in 1900. First class graduated in 1877. Obtained 
new charter independent of Walden University in 1915. Coeducational 
since 1876. The faculty is made up of 49 professors and 30 instructors 
and lecturers, 79 in all. Three years’ work in a college of liberal arts is 
required for admission. The curriculum covers four years of thirty-two 
weeks each. Tuition fees are, respectively, $300, $290, $280 and $290 
each year. The registration for 1939-1940 was 196; graduates 39. The 
next session begins Oct. 1, 1940, and ends May 27, 1941. The Dean is 
Edward L. Turner, M.D. 


VANDERBILT University Scnoot oF MeEpIcINE, Twenty-First Street 
at Edgehill.—This school was founded in 1874. The first class gradu- 
ated in 1875. Coeducational since September 1925. The faculty numbers 
239. For matriculation, students must be graduates of collegiate institu- 
tions of recognized standing or seniors in absentia, who will receive the 
bachelor degree from their college after having completed successfully at 
least one year of work in the school of medicine. The course covers 
four years of nearly nine months each. The total fees are, respectively, 
$415, $415, $415 and $420. The registration for 1939-1940 was 200; 
graduates, 54. The next session begins Sept. 23, 1940, and ends June 
11, 1941. The Dean is Walter S. Leathers, M.D. 


TEXAS 
Dallas 


Baytor University CoLLece or Mepicine, 810 College Avenue.— 
Organized in 1900 as the University of Dallas Medical Department. In 
1903 it took its present name and became the Medical Department of 
Baylor University. It acquired the charter of Dallas Medical College 
in 1904. Coeducational since organization. The first class graduated in 
1901. The faculty consists of 113 professors and 103 instructors and 
assistants, a total of 216. Entrance requirements are three years of 
collegiate work. The course covers four years of eight months each. The 
fees are, respectively, $414, $404, $399 and $424. The registration for 
1939-1940 was 305; graduates, 75. The next session begins Sept. 30, 1940, 
and ends June 2, 1941. The Dean is W. H. Moursund, M.D. 


Galveston 
University oF Texas Scnoor or Mepicine, 912 Avenue B.—Organ- 
ized in 1891. The first class graduated in 1892. Coeducational since 
organization. It has a faculty of 45 professors and 53 instructors and lec- 
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turers, a total of 98. The curriculum covers four years of eight months 


each. The entrance requirement is three years of collegiate work. The 
total fees are, respectively, $88, $92, $100 and $102. There is a matricula- 
tion fee of $50 for each year. The registration for 1939-1940 was 374; 
graduates, 90. The next session begins Oct. 1, 1940, and ends May 31, 
1941. The Dean is John W. Spies, M.D. 


VERMONT 


Burlington 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, Pearl Street, College 
Park.—Organized with complete course in 1822. Classes graduated in 
1823 to 1836, inclusive, when the school was suspended. It was reor- 
ganized in 1853 and classes were graduated in 1854 and in all subsequent 
years. Coeducational since 1920. It has a faculty of 61 professors and 
53 instructors, and assistants, a total of 114. Three years of collegiate 
work are required for admission. The course of study covers four years 
of nine months each. For residents of Vermont the tuition fee is $300 
each session. Nonresidents are charged an additional $150 each session. 
A $25 fee is charged for the doctor’s degree. The registration for 1939- 
1940 was 131; graduates, 36. The next session begins Sept. 18, 1940, and 
ends June 16, 1941. The Dean is Hardy A. Kemp, M.D. 


VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF MeEpDIcINE.—Organized in 
1827. Classes were graduated in 1828 and in all subsequent years except 
5. Coeducational since the session of 1920-1921. It has a faculty 
of 46 professors and 40 lecturers, instructors, assistants and others, a total 
of 86. Three years of college work are required for admission. For resi- 
dents of Virginia the total fees are, respectively, $419, $401, $366 and 
$366. Nonresidents are charged an additional $50 each year. The regis- 
tration for 1939-1940 was 254; graduates, 62. The next session begins 
Sept. 12, 1940, and ends June 9, 1941. The Dean is Harvey Ernest 
Jordan, Ph.D. 


18¢ 


Richmond 


MepicaL COLLEGE OF VuRGINIA, Twelfth and Marshall Streets.— 
Organized in 1838 as the Medical Department of Hampden Sydney 
College. Present title was taken in 1854. In 1913 the University College 
of Medicine was merged. In 1914 the North Carolina Medical College 
was merged. Coeducational since 1918. Classes were graduated in 1839 
and in all subsequent years. It has a faculty of 80 professors and 126 
lecturers, instructors and others, a total of 206. Three years of col- 
legiate work are required for admission. The course covers four years 
of eight and one-half months each. Total fees are, respectively, $344, $344, 
$329 and $361. Nonresidents are charged an additional $125 each year. 
The registration for 1939-1940 was 295; graduates, 66. The next session 
begins Sept. 3, 1940, for the first year class; Sept. 16, 1940, for all 
other classes, and ends June 3, 1941. The Dean is Lee E. Sutton Jr., 
M.D. 


WISCONSIN 


Madison 


University oF Wusconstn Mepicat Scuoor, 408 North Charter 
Street.—Organized in 1907. Gave only the first two years of the medical 
course until 1925, when the clinical years were added. Coeducational since 
organization. Three years of collegiate work are required for admission. 
The B.S. degree in medical science is conferred at the end of the first 


year. It has a faculty of 64 professors and 67 lecturers, instructors and 
others, a total of 131. The fees are, respectively, $222, $212, $182 and 
$120. An additional fee of $200 each year is charged nonresidents. The 


registration for 1939-1940 was 262; graduates 48. The next session begins 
Sept. 25, 1940, and ends June 23, 1941. The Dean is William S. Middle- 
ton, M.D. 


Milwaukee 


MarQuette University Scuoo, oF MepicineE, 561 North Fifteenth 
Street —Organized in December 1912, by the merger of the Milwaukee 
Medical College and the Wisconsin College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Cocducational since organization. It has a faculty of 178. Three years of 
collegiate work are required for admission. The curriculum covers four 
years of eight and a half months each, and one years’ internship in an 
approved hospital. The fees are as follows: first year, $462; second year, 


$450; third year, $450; fourth year, $400. The registration for 1939-1940 
was 313; graduates, 72. The next session begins Sept. 30, 1940, and 
e June 11, 1941. The Dean is Eben J. Carey, M.D. 


CANADA 
Alberta 


University oF ALBERTA Facutty OF Mepicine, Edmonton.—Organ- 
ized in 1913. Coeducational since organization. Has given the complete 
six-year medical course since 1924. The faculty includes 23 full time and 
45 part time professors, instructors, assistants and others, a total of 68. 
Tuition for the first year is $150, for the second, third and fourth years 
$215, for the fifth and sixth years $225. The registration for 1939-1940 
was 233: graduates, 35. The next session begins Sept. 24, 1940, and ends 
May 13, 1941, The Acting Dean is John James Ower, M.D. 
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Manitoba 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA FACULTY OF MEDICINE, Bannatyne Avenue, 
Winnipeg. Organized in 1883 as Manitoba Medical College; first class 
graduated in 1886, and a class graduated each subsequent year. The 
college transferred all its property to the University of Manitoba in 1919 
and assumed the present title. Coeducational since organization. The 
faculty includes 26 professors and 80 instructors and assistants, total of 
106. Matriculation requirements include two years of collegiate work in 
the faculty of arts and science of a recognized university. The course 
extends over four years of eight months each and a hospital internship. 
The total fees are, respectively, $298, $293, $293, $293, $77. The registra- 
tion for 1939-1940 was 218; graduates, 45. The next session begins Sept. 
20, 1940, and ends May 14, 1941. The Dean is A. T. Mathers, M.D. 


Nova Scotia 


Datuousi£ University Facutty oF MeEpicine, Morris Street, 
Halifax.—Organized in 1867. Incorporated as the Halifax Medical College 
in 1875. Reorganized as an examining faculty, separate from the Halifax 
Medical College, in 1885. In 1911, in accordance with an agreement 
between the Governors of Dalhousie University and the Corporation of the 
Halifax Medical College, the work of the latter institution was discon- 
tinued and a full teaching faculty was established by the university. 
First class graduated in 1872. Coeducational since 1871. It has a faculty 
of 34 professors and 34 demonstrators, lecturers and others, a total of 68. 
Requires for matriculation two years of arts. The medical course covers 
four years and a hospital internship of one year. The fees are $317, 
$322, $317, $307 and $307 for each year, respectively; $250 additional 
registration fee payable by students outside the British Empire. The 
registration for 1939-1940 was 183; graduates, 35. The next session 
begins Sept. 10, 1940, and ends May 13, 1941. The Dean is H. G. 
Grant, M.D. 


Ontario 


QueEENn’s University Facutty oF Mepicine, Kingston.—Organized 
1854, first class graduated in 1855, and a class graduated each subsequent 
year. The faculty numbers 60. The fee for the first year is $233 and $255 
for each of the other five years. The course covers six years of thirty 
teaching weeks each. The registration for 1939-1940 was 278; graduates, 
62. The next session begins Sept. 26, 1940, and ends May 16, 1941. The 
Dean is Frederick Etherington, M.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO MeEpICcCAL Scuoor, Ottaway 
Avenue, London.—Organized in 1881 as the Western University Faculty 


‘of Medicine; first class graduated in 1883, and a class graduated each 


subsequent year. Present title in 1923. The medical school has been 
under the control of the Board of Governors of the University of Western 
Ontario since 1913. Coeducational since 1913. The faculty numbers 88. 
The course of study covers six years of eight months each. The total 
fees to residents of Canada for the last four years, respectively, are 
$291, $287, $295 and $295; nonresidents are charged $516, $512, $520 and 
$520 for each of the last four years. The registration for 1939-1940 was 
223; graduates, 31. The next session begins Sept. 16, 1940, and ends 
May 17, 1941. The Dean is F. J. H. Campbell, M.D. 


University oF Toronto Facutty oF Mepicine, Toronto.—Organ- 
ized in 1843 as the Medical Faculty of King’s College. Abolished in 
1853. Reestablished in 1887. In 1902 it absorbed Victoria University 
Medical Department, and in 1903 it absorbed the Medical Faculty of 
Trinity University. Coeducational since 1903. The course of study 
covers six years of eight months each. The B.Sc. (Med.) degree is 
conferred at the end of the third or sixth year. It has a faculty of 74 
professors and 348 lecturers, associates and others, a total of 422. The 
fees are $226 for the first year; for the second, $389; $296 for the third 
year, $321 for the fourth and fifth years, and $353 for the sixth year. 
The registration for 1939-1940 was 777; graduates, 138. The next 
session begins Sept. 24, 1940, and ends May 17, 1941. The Dean is 
W. E. Gallie, M.D. 


Quebec 


LavaL University Facutty oF Mepicine, Quebec.—The Quebec 
School of Medicine, organized in 1848, became in 1852 the Laval Uni- 
versity Faculty of Medicine; first class graduated in 1855, and a class 
graduated each subsequent year. The faculty numbers 81. The fees 
for each of the medical years are $175 for residents of Canada. Nonresi- 
dents are charged an extra fee of $175 each year. The premedical require- 
ment is a B.A. degree or its equivalent. The registration for 1939-1940 
was 314; graduates, 51. The next session begins Sept. 11, 1940, and ends 
May 30, 1941. The Secretary General of the University is Rev. Aimé 
Labrie. 


McGitt University Facutty oF MEDICINE, 3640 University Street, 
Montreal.—Founded in 1823 as Montreal Medical Iustitution; became the 
Medical Faculty of McGill University in 1829; first class graduated 
under the university auspices in 1833. No session between 1836-1839, 
owing to political troubles. In 1905 it absorbed the Faculty of Medicine 
of the University of Bishop’s College. Coeducational since 1919. Three 
years of collegiate work are required for admission. The M.D. is con- 
ferred upon the completion of four sessions of 36 teaching weeks. Gradu- 
ates are not eligible for licensure until they have satisfactorily completed 
one year of internship in an approved hospital. The faculty consists 
of 59 professors and 156 lecturers and others, a total of 215. The total 
fees for each of the four medical years are $391 plus $100 for non-British 
subjects. The registration for 1939-1940 was 444; graduates, 161. The 
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next session begins Sept. 4, 1940, and ends May 31, 1941. The Dean is 
J. C. Simpson, LL.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL, Facutty oF MeEpictngE, 1265 St. Denis 
Street, Montreal.—Organized in 1843 as the Montreal School of Medicine 
and Surgery. In 1891, by Act of Parliament, the Medical Faculty of 
Laval University (organized in 1878) was absorbed. Present name by 
Act of Parliament in 1920. A class was graduated in 1843 and each subse- 
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quent year. Coeducational since 1925. The faculty numbers 135. The 
B.A. or B.S. degree, or its equivalent, is a prerequisite to the premedical 
year, which precedes a five year medical course, the fifth year being a 
compulsory internship year. The total fees for each of the five years 
respectively are $245, $229, $271, $235, $218. The registration for 1939. 
1940 was 205; graduates 48. The next session begins Sept. 15, 1940, and 
ends June 15, 1941. The Dean is Albert LeSage, M.D. 





DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOLS OF 


THE BASIC MEDICAL SCIENCES 





ALABAMA 


University (Tuscaloosa) 

UnIversity OF ALABAMA ScHoot oF Mepicine.—Organized in 1859 
at Mobile as the Medical College of Alabama. Classes graduated in 1861 
and subsequent years excepting 1862 to 1868, inclusive. Reorganized in 
1897 as the medical department of the University of Alabama. Present 
title assumed in 1907, when all property was transferred to the University 
of Alabama. In 1920 clinical teaching was suspended and the medical 
school was removed to the university campus near Tuscaloosa. Coedu- 
cational since 1920. Minimum entrance requirements are three years 
of collegiate work. The. course of study covers two years of thirty-six 
weeks each. The faculty includes 15 professors and 12 instructors, 
assistants, and others, a total of 27. The tuition fees are $271 each year. 
Each class is limited to fifty students. The registration for 1939-1940 
was 103. The next session begins Sept. 11, 1940, and ends May 27, 1941. 
The Dean is Stuart Graves, M.D. 


MISSISSIPPI 


University 

University oF Muisstsstpp1 Scuoot or Mepicine.—Organized in 
1903. Coeducational since organization. Gives only the first two years 
of the medical course. A clinical department was established at Vicks- 
burg in 1908 but was discontinued in 1910 after graduating one class. 
The session extends over eight and one-half months. Entrance require- 
ment is three years of collegiate work. The B.S. degree in medicine is 
conferred at the end of the second year. The faculty includes 8 profes- 
sors, 2 assistant professors, 1 associate professor, 1 adjunct professor, 20 
instructors, assistants and others, a total of 32. The total fees for the 
first year are $353, and for the second year $325. The nonresident fee is 
$50 additional each year. The registration for 1939-1940 was 44. The 
next session begins Sept. 16, 1940, and ends June 2, 1941. The Dean is 
B. S. Guyton, M.D. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia 

University OF Mussovurrt Scnuoot oF Mepicine.—Organized at 
St. Louis in 1845; was discontinued in 1855 but was reorganized at 
Columbia in 1872. Teaching of the clinical years was suspended in 1909. 
Coeducational since 1872. The faculty includes 21 professors and 14 
instructors, lecturers and others, a total of 35. The entrance requirements 
are 90 semester hours of collegiate work. The B.S. degree in medicine 
is conferred at the end of the second year. Total fees for the first year 
are $191, for the second, $170. The registration for 1939-1940 was 75. 
The next session begins Sept. 16, 1940, and ends June 13, 1941. The 
Dean is Dudley S. Conley, M.D. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanover 

DartmMoutH Mepicat Scuoor.—Organized by Dr. Nathan Smith in 
1797. The first class graduated in 1798. It is under the control of the 
trustees of Dartmouth College. Courses of the third and fourth year were 
discontinued in 1914. The faculty consists of 21 professors and 11 
instructors, a total of 32. Three years of collegiate work and candidacy 
for the bachelor’s degree are required for admission. The course covers 
nine calendar months ir each year, or eight months of actual teaching. 
Candidates for the A.B. degree in Dartmouth College may substitute the 
work of the first year in medicine for that of the senior year in the 
academic department. The tuition is $450 for each year. The registra- 
tion for 1939-1940 was 42. The next session begins Sept. 19, 1940, and 
ends June 13, 1941. The Dean is John P. Bowler, M.D. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill 


University oF Norta Carouina Scuoor or Mepicine.—Organized 
in 1890. Until 1902 this school gave only the work of the first two years, 
when the course was extended to four years by the establishment of a 
department at Raleigh. The first class graduated in 1903. A class was 
graduated each subsequent year, including 1910, when the clinical depart- 
ment at Raleigh was discontinued. Coeducational since 1914. Three years 
of collegiate work are required for admission. The B.S. degree in medicine 
is conferred at the end of the first year. The faculty is composed of 15 
professors and 9 instructors, a total of 24. The fees for each year are 
$300 for residents; nonresidents, an additional fee of $100. The regis- 
tration for 1939-1940 was 79. The next session begins Sept. 24, 1940, 
and ends June 8, 1941. The Acting Dean is W. Reese Berryhill, M.D. 


Wake Forest 
Wake Forest Cotrece Scnoot or Mepicat Scrences.—Organized 
in 1902. The faculty numbers 16 professors, and 29 assistant professors, 
instructors, assistants and lecturers, making a total of 45. Only the first 


two years of the medical course is offered. On Aug. 4, 1939, the 
Board of Trustees accepted the resources of the Bowman Gray Foundation 
in Winston-Salem and authorized the school to be moved to that city and 
expanded to offer instruction to include the entire four years leading 
to the M.D. degree. The physical plant is now under construction. 
The date of the beginning of the clinical years has not been announced. 
Ninety semester hours of collegiate work are required for admission. The 
B.S. degree is given after the completion of the first year in the School 
of Medical Sciences. Each annual course extends over nine months. 
Tuition for each year is $300. The registration for 1939-1940 was 60. 
The next session begins Sept. 10, 1940, and ends June 2, 1941. The 
Dean is C. C. Carpenter, M.D. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks 


University oF Nortn Daxota Scuoort or Mepicine.—Organized in 
1905. Offers only the first two years of the medical course. Coeduca- 
tional since organization. Three years’ work in a college of liberal arts 
is required for admission. The B.S degree in combined arts-medical 
course is conferred at the end of the second year. The faculty consists 
of 8 professors and 8 instructors, a total of 16. The fees are $80 each 
year for resident students and $165 for nonresidents. The registration 
for 1939-1940 was 49. The next session begins Sept. 16, 1940, and ends 
June 10, 1941. The Dean is H. E. French, M.D. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Vermillion 

University oF Souta Dakota Scuoot or Menpicat Scrences.— 
Organized in 1907 as the University of South Dakota School of Medicine. 
Present title in 1937. Coeducational since organization. Offers only the 
first two years of the medical course. Three years’ work in a college of 
liberal arts is required for admission. Students who complete the third 
year of premedical work in the College of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota may apply the work of the first year of medicine 
to the A.B. degree. The B.S. degree is conferred at the end of the 
second year on those students who do not hold a previous Bachelor’s 
degree. The faculty numbers 18. The tuition is $150 each year for 
residents and $250 for nonresidents. The registration for 1939-1940 was 
50. The next session begins Sept. 18, 1940, and ends June 9, 1941. The 
Dean is Joseph C. Ohlmacher, M.D. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


University or Utan Scnoot or Mepicine, University Street.— 
Organized in 1906. Coeducational since organization. Gives only first 
two years of medical course. Each school year covers thirty-six wecks. 
Three years of collegiate work are required for admission. The medical 
faculty consists of 11 professors, 2 instructors, 20 lecturers and demon: 
strators, and 5 fellows, assistants, and technicians, a total of 38. The 
fees for each year are $229, There is a nonresident fee of $25 for each 
quarter. The registration for 1939-1940 was 56. The next session begins 
Sept. 23, 1940, and ends May 31, 1941. The Dean is L. L. Daines, M.D. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Morgantown 


West VirGcinta University Scuoot oF Mepicine.—Organized in 
1902, gives the first two years of the medical course. Coeducational since 
organization. Three years of collegiate work are required for admission. 
The B. S. degree in medicine is conferred at the end of the second year. 
Session extends through nine months. Faculty numbers 24. Fees for 
residents of the state are, respectively, $254 and $264; nonresidents, $150 
additional each year. The registration for 1939-1940 was 45. The next 
session begins Sept. 17, 1940, and ends June 7, 1941. The Dean is 
Edward J. Van Liere, M.D. 


CANADA 


Saskatchewan 


UNVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN SCHOOL OF MEDICAL Sciences, Sas 
katoon.—Organized in 1926. Coeducational. Offers the first two years 
of the medical course. Students require three more years of medicine 
for graduation. Two years of collegiate work are required for admission. 
The B.A. degree is conferred at the end of the second year. The medical 
faculty includes 7 professors and 4 lecturers and assistants, a total of 11. 
The fees are $150 for each year. The registration for 1939-1940 was 48 
The next session begins Sept. 23, 1940, and ends May 9, 1941. The 
Dean is W. S. Lindsay, M.B. 
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‘the physician in or near his local community. 






GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION 
Continuation Study for Practicing Physicians in the United States, 1939-1940 


During a period of two years, beginning in October 
1937, forty-six states and the District of Columbia were 
visited by a representative of the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals for the collection of data on 
the facilities available and programs in effect through- 
out the country for the continuing education of prac- 
ticing physicians. The two states not visited were 
Delaware and Nevada. Progress reports on graduate 
activities of medical societies, medical schools, hospitals 
and other educational institutions appeared in the Edu- 
cational Numbers of THE JourRNAL of 1938? and 1939.? 
A review of the Association’s interest in graduate 
medical education since 1913 was published in composite 
form by the Council in May 1940.* 

Presented herewith is a report on similar opportun- 
ities for continuation study offered during the fiscal 
year July 1, 1939, to July 1, 1940. The data which 
form the basis of this presentation were obtained by 
correspondence and questionnaire. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Opportunities for practicing physicians to engage in 
continuation study are outlined in tables 1-A, pages 
710-712, and 1-B, pages 714-719, and table 2, pages 
721-724. Courses reported in table 1-A were of an 
itinerant character, in that the instruction was taken to 
Centers 
listed in table 1-B provided ample facilities for clinical 
instruction. With certain exceptions, in the first type 
of course the instructor does most of the traveling, while 
in the latter the physician desiring continuation study 
irequently travels to the center where clinical teaching 
may be emphasized over longer periods. There were 
reported 129 programs for continuation study in forty- 
one states and the District of Columbia, including four 
states which made provision for such opportunities 
outside their states. 

Forty-one itinerant programs of continuation study 
for practicing physicians were offered in or near the 
home communities of physicians in thirty-one states. 
Thirty-one of the courses offered were sponsored either 
singly or jointly by state medical societies. State boards 
of health sponsored twenty-two. Extension divisions of 
universities and medical schools sponsored four courses 
each. Of these forty-one itinerant study courses, twenty 
were directed by state medical societies, twelve by state 
boards of health, five by extension divisions of uni- 
versities and four by tuberculosis organizations. 

Continuation study in centers where there are ample 
facilities for clinical instruction is outlined in table 1-B, 
in which are listed eighty-eight courses offered in thirty- 
one states and the District of Columbia. Four other 
states provided opportunity for physicians to continue 
professional study elsewhere. Fifty-two courses were 
sponsored by medical schools, including six graduate 
and postgraduate schools, twenty-four by medical and 
clinical societies and academies of medicine, fifteen by 
departments of health, three by the Commonwealth 
lund of New York and the Bingham Associates Fund, 
eight by hospitals, three by a university center for con- 
tinuation study, three by universities not having medical 
departments and one each by a university extension 
(division and an institute of technology. 





1. J. A. M. A. 111: 801 (Aug. 27) 1938. 

. J. A. M. A. 113: 773 (Aug. 26) 1939. ; ‘ 
3. Graduate Medical Education in the United States: I. Continuation 
Sti dy for Practicing Physicians, 1937 to 1940, American Medical Asso- 
Ciation, 1940, 


Medical school graduate programs were usually 
directed by the dean of the school, although sometimes 
the professor in charge of the course, the chairman of 
a postgraduate committee or of a department of post- 
graduate education in the medical school or the director 
of the division of graduate study would act. Courses 
sponsored by medical societies were generally directed 
by committee chairmen. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

States which provided opportunities for physicians to 
continue professional study near their home com- 
munities offered general subjects of medicine in sixteen 
courses, obstetrics and gynecology in fifteen, pediatrics 
in fifteen, general and traumatic surgery in five and 
special subjects in thirteen. 

Instruction was given for four or more days, in 
succession or intermittently, in twenty-one of these 
itinerant courses. Clinics, symposiums or conferences, 
in addition to lectures, were included in thirty-six 
courses. Local hospitals were utilized in thirty of the 
forty-one programs. Whenever hospitals were not suit- 
able or available, public buildings, hotels, halls, club 
rooms and other local facilities were used. Approxi- 
mately one half of the instructors engaged as field 
clinicians came from within the state where continu- 
ation study was offered, and in approximately one half 
of the courses out of state physicians participated. Of 
the total, three fourths of the instructors were from 
medical schools. 

Where continuation study featured clinical instruc- 
tion at one center, such subjects as general medicine, 
obstetrics, pediatrics and surgery were included. All 
but ten of the graduate programs of longer duration 
emphasized clinical instruction. Opportunities were 
given for continuing study of special as well as general 
subjects of medicine, including allergy, anesthesia, 
broncho-esophagology, cardiology, electrocardiography, 
endocrinology, forensic medicine, genito-urinary sur- 
gery, gastroscopy, gynecology, hematology, industrial 
medicine, laboratory procedures, metabolism, ophthal- 
mology, otolaryngology, physical therapy, psychiatry, 
public health, radiology, tuberculosis, urology and 
venereal diseases. Other special courses were available 
at thirteen medical schools and universities. Forty- 
three medical schools participated in postgraduate pro- 
grams in medical centers. In only ten centers was 
instruction in preclinical subjects offered. 

The duration of clinical study varied from five days 
to one year. Forty-seven of the eighty-eight courses 
reported lasted from five days to three weeks. Twenty- 
three programs were conducted over periods of four 
weeks or more. Thirteen courses fell within both 
categories and five others were of variable duration. 
The time of year in which instruction was given varied 
considerably. In some of the medical schools it was 
found necessary to accept physicians for short terms of 
graduate study during vacation periods in order to 
accommodate them when undergraduate students were 
not in attendance. 

Something more than didactic lectures was included 
in the courses given with a few exceptions. Laboratory 
demonstrations, clinics, ward rounds, round table dis- 
cussions, clinical pathologic and other conferences, sym- 
posiums and bedside teaching as well as other practical 

(Continued on page 713) 
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(Continued from page 709) 
clinical demonstrations were attempted. Laboratory as 
well as clinical facilities were utilized. In addition to 
medical schools which opened their facilities to prac- 
ticing physicians for short periods of clinical study, use 
was made of hospitals, medical society buildings, out- 
patient clinics, health agencies and, in two instances, 


hotels. REGISTRATION 


All continuation courses were open to licensed phy- 
sicians practicing in or near the community in which 
the instruction was given. In some only practicing 
physicians were admitted to the course and, in fifteen 
of the forty-one itinerant opportunities, membership in 
county or state medical societies was required. Regis- 
tration varied from fifteen at each session in one 
instance to a total of 2,867 in one state. The median 
number of practicing physicians who enrolled for these 
courses of continuation study was 390. 

Eligibility for admission to courses featuring clinical 
instruction included a doctor of medicine degree in 
every instance and additional qualifications in some. 
The yearly attendance varied appreciably ; 500 or more 
physicians were accommodated in seven centers, from 
200 to 500 in eight, from 100 to 200 in eight others, 
while less than 100 were in attendance in the remain- 
ing courses listed. Where large numbers of physi- 
cians were accommodated, either many varied courses 
with limited attendance were scheduled, like those 
offered at Columbia University in New York City, or 
the instruction simulated that given in clinical con- 
ferences, such as the annual program of the Phila- 
delphia County Medical Society. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

For thirty of the forty-one itinerant continuation 
courses no registration fees were charged; in ten, fees 
varied from $2.50 to $15. Thirty-one state medical 
societies contributed materially and financially. State 
boards of health aided in the support of twenty- 
seven courses ; federal agencies contributed to the sup- 
port of ten and universities, including medical and 
graduate schools and extension divisions, twelve. The 
Commonwealth Fund has given financial aid for pro- 
moting graduate study in four states, and tuberculosis 
associations of four states gave financial support. 

With nineteen exceptions, continuation courses fea- 
turing clinical material at one center required fees of 
from $5 to $1,000. Medical schools most frequently 
were the contributing agencies, with medical societies, 
state departments of health and private foundations and 
funds sharing part of the expenses of clinical instruc- 
tion. Sixteen courses received financial support from 
federal agencies. In all but two cases this aid was sup- 
plied by state boards of health to medical schools. 
Through the financial assistance of the Bingham Asso- 
ciates Fund, physicians of Maine traveled to Boston 
for continuation study. Similarly, through the aid of 
the state health department, physicians from Utah 
enrolled in courses offered by the University of Cali- 
tornia. Federal funds supplied to health departments 
in Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota were 
used to pay the expenses of physicians taking courses 
at the Center for Continuation Study connected with 
the University of Minnesota. 


CLINICAL CONFERENCES, GRADUATE ASSEMBLIES 
AND STUDY COURSES 

_ Information was received regarding fifty-seven clin- 

ical conferences, graduate assemblies and study courses. 

lhese data are summarized in table 2, page 721. Such 
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opportunities were provided for practicing physicians in 
thirty-two states and the District of Columbia by state 
and county medical societies, clinical societies, medical 
schools and health departments. Forty-four of the 
programs were sponsored by medical and _ clinical 
societies, some in cooperation with other organizations 
and ten by medical schools, either independently or 
jointly with medical societies, departments of health or 
hospitals. 

Clinical conferences, with a few exceptions, were of 
from one to four days’ duration and usually held in the 
spring or fall in metropolitan areas with facilities to 
accommodate large assemblies. Lectures were given in 
all but two programs. In more than half of these con- 
ferences, clinics as well as round table discussions and 
demonstrations were conducted. 

About one half of the conferences were concerned 
with general discussions in medicine and surgery 
and the remainder with such subjects as obstetrics, 
pediatrics, heart disease, endocrinology, tuberculosis, 
venereal disease and pneumonia. In forty-one of the 
fifty-seven programs given, the facilities of hospitals 
and medical schools were used. Medical school instruc- 
tors were engaged for forty-four of the programs. Phy- 
sicians not in teaching positions but from within the 
state in which the clinical conference was held partici- 
pated in thirty-one programs, and out of state speakers 
were engaged in thirty-six. 

Practicing physicians were eligible for admission to 
all conferences and in eleven membership in county, 
state or special medical societies was required. In all 
but twenty-six programs, registration fees varied from 
$1 to $30. The approximate yearly attendance at clin- 
ical conferences ranged from seven to 1,015, the median 
being 117. 

Forty-four programs were supported either in whole 
or in part by medical, clinical or special societies. 
Twenty-three were independent efforts on the part of 
these societies. City and state departments of health 
contributed to the support of fourteen courses. Two 
of these were sponsored and financed by health depart- 
ments alone. Medical schools, universities or colleges 
aided in the support of eighteen conferences and 
assemblies. There were three independent efforts by 
one or more of the agencies just named. Federal and 
state agencies, hospitals and private funds aided finan- 
cially eighteen programs. 


SUMMARY 

1. Forty-one states and the District of Columbia pro- 
vided a form of continuation study for physicians and, 
when clinical conferences were included, forty-four 
states and the District of Columbia offered graduate 
opportunities. Delaware, Nevada and New Mexico 
reported no programs. 

2. Forty-one itinerant courses of continuation study 
for practicing physicians were offered in or near the 
home communities of physicians in thirty-one states. 
State medical societies sponsored the majority, with 
state boards of health as well as extension divisions 
of universities and medical schools as joint sponsors 
in many states. Medical schools sponsored most of the 
eighty-eight opportunities where clinical instruction 
might be featured at one center over five or more days 
in thirty-one states and the District of Columbia. Five 
states including Utah provided for such study outside 
the state. 

3. According to reports received, the approximate 
attendance at courses of an itinerant nature, clinical 

(Continued on page 720) 
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(Continued from page 713) 


courses and graduate assemblies totaled 52,012. The 
individual registration of these groups in the order 
named was 20,213, 15,399 and 16,400. 

4. Medicine, surgery, obstetrics, pediatrics and spe- 
cial subjects were included in the graduate instruction 
given. Instruction featuring clinical material included 
laboratory demonstrations, clinics, ward rounds, round 
table discussions, clinical pathologic and other con- 
ferences, symposiums and bedside teaching, as well as 
other practical clinical demonstrations. 

5. Out of state instructors participated as frequently 
as physicians of the same state. Medical school facul- 
ties contributed half of the instructors to itinerant 
courses and conducted most of the instruction in which 
clinical material was featured over five or more days. 

6. Registration fees were charged infrequently for 
itinerant courses but in no course did amounts exceed 
$15. For graduate programs stressing clinical instruc- 
tion at one center, fees ranged from $5 to $1,000. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Eight foundations contributed financial aid directly 
or indirectly for the support of postgraduate courses. 


Bingham Associates Fund.—In 1937, through the 
generosity of William Bingham II, the New England 
Medical Center in Boston was created for rural physi- 
cians of New England to pursue postgraduate study at 
no expense. This fund makes possible fellowships for a 
month’s work in general medicine with a stipend of 
$250. Reports to date indicate that these opportunities 
have been taken advantage of only by Maine physicians, 
forty-eight having enrolled for the 1939-1940 courses. 


Commonwealth Fund of New York.—The Common- 
wealth Fund gives assistance in extension medical edu- 
cation through grants-in-aid to specific projects and 
also offers fellowships to practicing physicians in con- 
nection with rural hospital and public health programs. 
Fellowships are provided in Boston hospitals for one 
month in medicine, pediatrics, obstetrics and office sur- 
gery. The stipend is $250 plus tuition and travel 
expenses. It was reported that twenty-five men took 
advantage of these fellowships during 1939-1940. This 
fund provides similar opportunities for physicians in 
areas throughout the country where there is need for 
better medical facilities and a higher standard of med- 
ical practice. 

Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and 
Research—Neither the Mayo Clinic nor the Mayo 
Foundation offers short courses of any kind. However, 
lectures are concentrated in the fall and winter quarters 
with a few during the spring and are arranged in such a 
way that over a three year period a rather general 
survey of all fields in which training is offered is made 
by members of the staff. These lectures are planned to 
coordinate the basic sciences with the clinical fields and 
are open to visiting physicians. Also about twice a year 
a series of lectures and demonstrations in some one field 
is given for a period of one week. There is no charge for 
this and no arrangements need be made in advance. 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation.—Fifteen courses were 
financed on a fellowship basis whereby the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation contributed to physicians the cost 
of transportation, tuition and approximately $25 a week 
for other expenses. The maximum contribution to any 
one physician on any course was $150. During 1939- 


1940 such subjects as anemias, pneumonia, pediatrics, 
electrocardiography, ophthalmology, internal medicine, 
general surgery, 


x-ray diagnosis, otolaryngology and 
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gynecology were given during periods of from four 
days to seven weeks. These courses were conducted at 
the Universities of Michigan, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Tulane and Harvard and several other locations, 
Forty-seven physicians took advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. 

Other Foundations—The Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Rackham Fund, the Rosenwald Fund, the Edward 
L. Trudeau Foundation and the Lillia Babbitt Hyde 
Foundation are organizations which have contributed 
financial aid, in amounts varying from approximately 
$500 to $45,000, directly to agencies such as medical 
schools, universities or associations for the purpose 
of sponsoring continuation study courses for practicing 
physicians. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR NEGRO PHYSICIANS 


Alabama, the District of Columbia, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Missouri, Tennessee, Virginia, Florida, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania and Texas offered courses for 
Negro physicians, details of which are referred to in 
tables 1-B, pages 714-719, and 2, pages 721-724. 
Organizations participating in these courses included 
state departments of health, medical schools, miscel- 
laneous medical societies, hospitals, universities, federal 
agencies and private funds. Instruction was offered in 
medicine, surgery, obstetrics, pediatrics, tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, diseases of nutrition, abdomen and 
chest. Courses varied in length from three days to 
three months, the majority being given in the spring 
or summer. Clinical instruction was given in all but 
one course. Attendance ranged from eleven to 204, the 
median being thirty-two. Fees were from $5 to $20 
except in four instances, in which no fees were charged. 
Separate teaching centers have been established at 
Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., and clinics and courses 
given which are attended regularly. Postgraduate 
institutes for Negro physicians, sponsored by local 
Negro, medical and tuberculosis associations, were 
held last spring in St. Louis and Pittsburgh. 


SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATIONS 


A total of 208 organizations holding scientific ses- 
sions of value to practicing physicians during 1939- 
1940 were noted. Not the least of these was the annual 
scientific program of the American Medical Association. 
Ninety-three of these agencies were national in origin, 
forty-five interstate, forty-nine district and twenty-one 
metropolitan. Methods of presentation included lec- 
tures, clinics, demonstrations, conferences, symposiums 
and discussions. The sessions varied in length from 
one to six days and covered all the specialties. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


In order to meet the individual needs of each state 
in providing continuation study for practicing physi- 
cians, medical and special societies, state departments 
and medical schools have attempted to provide differ- 
ent types of instruction in vasious states where it is 
not always possible for the practicing physician to 
attend organized courses such as those mentioned in 
the foregoing tables. 

The Colorado State Medical Society has made an 
effort to bring opportunities in postgraduate study to 
its local physicians by sponsoring symposium programs 
on venereal disease, cancer control, tuberculosis con- 
trol, and other subjects before component societies 
annually at the convenience of each component. 

(Continued on page 724) 
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Ave. 31, 1949 . 
es - ees (Continued from page 720) 
6&3 xe>me~ in 
e258) g3228° In Connecticut the state department of health has i 
Sum | wR esse cooperated with the state medical society by presenting ns 
Sse 2ehGE | i a. to thirteen local medical societies a one evening meeting ‘a 
<= «6BBests 8 E ae devoted to pneumonia. The health department paid 
‘._. 2 a an honorarium to secure an outside speaker. The de 
3 eos | 2 = z g 2 s 8 total attendance at these lectures was 859. co 
E E Se | 7 ah The Kentucky State Board of Health has held a 
gi =* 2 Pa number of conferences before local medical societies 
O || 28.1 « eth g ° : se <¢ at which two pediatricians have presented papers, held 
4 z 36 |* =is a cal s clinics and made talks on general health measures before 
+ ry E ; professional and lay audiences. 
a a a During the past two years the Massachusetts Medical 
a £2,2 oe Society, in cooperation with the state health depart- 
” 2: | - =5 ment, the United States Public Health Service and the 
oe ce r : 8 = UP E5 United States Children’s Bureau, conducted teaching pr 
es) - = < ~ e : ~ es clinics in gonorrhea and syphilis. Student physicians pu 
Z " ‘ ¥ % = “ attended 150 such clinics at the Boston Dispensary and th 
=) a * the Massachusetts General Hospital Syphilis Clinic. tr 
3 Es oa ss gs Es Registration was free. Any legally registered physi- = 
5 | st % $= ¢ 4 €= 3 cian in Massachusetts was eligible to attend. of 
> = | $3 s es 3 - go #° Facilities of the University of North Dakota School 
2 ~ i 6 as & a aS 82 of Medicine were available to physicians for special 
b work such as anatomic dissection or experimental work 
” 7 z PB = in physiology, pathology, dietetics and surgery. Time sc 
a sae | Sei da <. " spent varied from a few hours or a day toa week or . 
z =$5 | 25 - - aa. Be several months or a year. Charges were nominal and 
™ ack 32 s #3 fs +s = #2 represented only cost of materials used. of 
a || ™ EAS = = FR fe & AS The Division of Venereal Disease Control of the 
~ 1 s #88. ¢ s Oregon State Board of Health cooperated with the 
w of =a s&s eos& 2 2 = “ ‘ ° i i : 
- c =6 Ss 88 ecee 2A - Committee of the Oregon State Medical Society by 
Ss SS) ozz e2 &F GE ze C&S = providing, on request, speakers on syphilis or gonorrhea 
or Fe) ge ga fa gesa fee gs fs for meetings of local medical societies or hospital staffs. 
n Fe soe s2 £2 652 362 2 £8 Speakers in five instances were from the department of 
_ Se S& Re Sete See SG dermatology and syphilology of the universities of 
ea) -_ : Oregon and California and the department of urology 
e i} gel. 4 ge “* of the University of Oregon and in two instances from 
Si} &s| z b =5 2 €s the Division of Venereal Disease Control. These 
8 | a 5 a ““ = @& | speakers were provided to local societies through the 
Bh we 2 .. | use of federal funds. 
O}| £5 = = e = s ES Ze In Rhode Island a group of five members of the sc 
|| so! s > « & =  &8= |, American Academy of Pediatrics have taken over one es 
4 2 meeting of each district society during the year for a 
4 5 S & S panel discussion on preventive inoculations. Each an 
es) s ss a S member of the panel is paid $25 for each meeting. : 
es S| 238 2 ™ _ & A similar activity has been carried on in Utah under se 
a g' £23 £ ge ¢ = & €8 the sponsorship of the Utah Academy of Pediatrics. ro 
z || 22% E Zoe & E s Es On request of a component medical society, three pedi- ‘d 
S | ae a oe x ‘i | atricians go to one of the society’s regular meetings to 
EES F - , ’ hold discussions. This is done on a panel or round 
ai =. %sé i Se: Es g.. table basis. The academy members give their time, 
© | 55 Ce: . & meg oF cs and the state board of health pays the expense of the in 
Z | e3| cake § 235 es Fb &. trip, which averages from $25 to $50, depending on the ' 
ai} am ges, ff &R, « =5 ¢£ &,; distance covered. The same service is offered by Utah 
| Essa €6 C8i & 68 s 68 obstetricians. 
J | d Another effort of the Division of Maternal and Child 
| - Se cfs =. Ee * Health of the Utah State Board of Health was the 
Mi oe 2: Mp, oy =a e.g employment of a consultant in obstetrics and one in - 
- eS) <2. SES 56 $3 $. F 35 pediatrics to act in a teaching and consultative capacity. hy 
* eS) ge: 222 36 dic ove 3S Briefly, the duties of the obstetrician were to visit 
" a &3 bus ds 252 3: S¢ =% maternal health conferences, to give case consultation 
ge Sac de dss ds 3 SF service in rural areas, and individual or group instruc- tn 
° tion in obstetrics to rural physicians, to assist 1 su 
c. E F- s § g s. § staff education programs in certain phases of clinica! 
S=|s 2. 4. sf «8 89 $3 obstetrics and to conduct a study of heart disease as a sa 
eS! 3 P ass 83 S22 2¢ 32 complicating factor in maternal morbidity and mortalit) : 
a © ae ok x . 22 in Utah. His activities were almost entirely on at 
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individual basis and he worked with approximately 
ninety physicians. The pediatrician gave discussions 
before medical society groups and hospital staff meet- 
ings and gave individual consultations on request. 

In Virginia the state medical society and the state 
department of health annually sponsor chest x-ray 
conferences at medical society meetings. 
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The sum of approximately $2,500 was budgeted by 
the Wyoming State Department of Health for post- 
graduate instruction. This service provides speakers for 
local medical society scientific programs in obstetrics, 
pediatrics and orthopedics. The funds for financing 
this instruction were made available through the Social 
Security Board. 





PRINCIPLES REGARDING GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
Approved by the House of Delegates of the American Medical Association, June 1923 


(Revised June 11, 1940) 


I. Organization 

A graduate medical school should be incorporated as a non- 
profit institution. Its board of trustees should be composed of 
public spirited men or women having no financial interest in 
the operations of the school or its associated hospitals. The 
trustees should serve for fairly long and overlapping terms. 
If the choice of trustees is vested in any other body than the 
board itself, that should be clearly stated. Officers and faculty 
of the school should be appointed by the board. 


II. Administration 
There should be careful and intelligent supervision of the 
school by a dean or other executive officer who holds and has 
sufficient authority to carry out the ideals of present day graduate 
medical education. 
The graduate school shall maintain a full and accurate record 
of each student’s qualifications : 


(a) medical degree and licensure, 
(b) internship or equivalent training, 
(c) residency or equivalent training, 
(d) attendance in school, 
(e) proficiency as appraised by 
(1) medical contributions, 
(2) research, 
(3) membership in county medical society or other 
scientific bodies, 
(4) examination, 
(5) qualifying opinion by student’s teachers. 


In the case of study for a specialty, a full record of the pre- 
scribed course and duration of study with attendance and final 
estimate of proficiency should be made. 

The graduate school should publish an annual announcement 
and bulletins or catalogues giving detailed information in regard 
to its courses of instruction, its teachers and details of the 
laboratories, dispensaries and hospital patients. It should out- 
line the various opportunities for study offered in both funda- 
mental and clinical branches and a list of those to whom 
advanced degrees or certificates were granted. 


III. Faculty 


The graduate medical school should have a faculty well trained 
in and responsible for instruction in all subjects in which courses 
for study are announced, including the essential review and 
advanced work in the preclinical sciences. This faculty should 
be organized under competent department heads. 


IV. Laboratories 


The school should possess well equipped laboratories. The 
postmortem rate shall be in conformity to the rules for approved 
hospitals. 

V. Clinical Facilities 

The graduate medical school should have control of a teach- 
ing hospital with adequate outpatient clinic. It should have 
suthcient material to enable it to provide satisfactory clinical 
study in the fields of medicine in which courses are offered, so 
that students may personally examine patients in the hospital 
wards and in the dispensary and make the essential laboratory 
examinations. 


VI. Library 

The graduate school should have a medical library under the 
supervision of a competent librarian and staff. It should include 
text and reference books, and bound medical periodicals and the 
essential indexes. For any library, the Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus is essential. It should receive regularly the 
more important medical periodicals, the latest numbers of which 
are easily accessible. 

The school should maintain adequate museum facilities, espe- 
cially in anatomy and pathology. 


VII. Resources 
Experience has shown that it is not possible to maintain high 
educational standards on income from student fees alone. Other 
sources of financial support are deemed essential for the proper 
conduct of graduate medical schools and should be listed in the 
annual announcement. 


VIII. Requirements for Admission 

(a) A physician who does not intend to limit his practice to 
a specialty shall present satisfactory evidence that he is a grad- 
uate of a medical school and that he is licensed to practice in 
the state in which he resides. 

(b) The physician who desires to prepare himself to specialize, 
or who has limited his practice to a specialty, shall present 
satisfactory evidence that he is a graduate of a medical school 
approved by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
and that he has completed at least one year’s internship in a 
hospital approved by the Council or the equivalent. 


IX. Curriculum 


The graduate school should have its various courses designed 
to prepare the physician for the practice of a specialty so graded 
that the student, if he desires, may follow a progressive and 
systematic program of two or more years’ duration. If at some 
previous time, or in other institutions, the student has satis- 
factorily completed certain portions of the work, he may be 
given credit for the same, with a proportional advanced stand- 
ing. Institutions offering courses leading to restricted practice 
in a specialty should provide: 

(a) courses in anatomy, pathology, chemistry and the other 
basic preclinical sciences which apply to the respective 
specialties ; 

(b) clinics in which students personally examine patients in 
hospital wards and outpatient departments and follow 
these patients throughout their illness ; 

(c) courses of operative and laboratory—cadaver—technic 
appropriate to each specialty, and 

(d) for those especially qualified, opportunity for research 
work with proper critical supervision should be 
provided. 


Short operative courses offered in any of the clinical special- 
ties should include a full review with diagnostic and clinical 
courses so arranged that they become integral parts of a com- 
plete program. 

X. Advanced Degrees and Certificates 

No advanced degree or certificate should be granted to any 
one who has not demonstrated by examination or otherwise 
proficiency in his specialty, nor to any one who has not com- 
pleted at least one academic year in full time study in the 
institution granting the certificate. 
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Jour. A. M. A. 
AuG. 31, 1940 


APPROVED EXAMINING BOARDS IN MEDICAL SPECIALTIES 





The announcements of approved examining boards in medical specialties are reproduced herewith. 





AMERICAN BOARD OF ANESTHESIOLOGY, Inc. 


AN AFFILIATE OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 
OF SURGERY 


Ratpo M. Waters, President, Madison, Wis. 

Henry S. Rutnu, Vice President (Liaison Officer to the 
American Board of Surgery), Merion, Pa. 

Paut M. Woop, Secretary-Treasurer, 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

Joun S. Lunpy, Rochester, Minn. 

E. A. RovenstiNne, New York. 

H. Boyp Stewart, Tulsa, Okla. 

Ratpo M. Tove tt, Hartford, Conn. 

Pure D. Woopsrince, Boston. 

Cuar_Les F. McCuskey, Glendale, Calif. 


HISTORY 

The plan for this organization was devised to conform with 
those of other examining boards in medical specialties, by a 
committee representing the American Society of Anesthetists, 
Inc., the American Society of Regional Anesthesia, Inc., and 
the Section on Surgery of the American Medical Association. 
These organizations adopted the tentative plans submitted, and 
the formation of the American Board of Anesthesiology, Inc., 
an affiliate of the American Board of Surgery, Inc., was com- 
pleted on June 2, 1937. The Advisory Board for Medical 
Specialties, and the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals of the American Medical Association approved the affil- 
iation in 1938. Diplomates of this Board will be designated 
“A.B. 13” in the Directory and Biographical Departments of 
the American Medical Association. 


PERSON NEL 

The members of the examining board were elected by the 
American Society of Regional Anesthesia, Inc., the American 
Society of Anesthetists, Inc., and the Section on Surgery of 
the American Medical Association. Each cooperating society 
has three representatives, thus giving national and regional 
representation in the composition of the board. 

The term of membership is for six years. Each cooperating 
association has the appointing power of its representatives sub- 
ject to the approval of the board. 


PURPOSES 

1. To establish criteria of fitness to be designated a specialist 
in the practice of anesthesiology. 

2. To improve educational facilities and practice in medical 
schools and hospitals, and furnish lists of these, together with 
lists of individual instructors who give adequate instruction 
and training in anesthesiology. 

3. To arrange, control, and conduct examinations to deter- 
mine the qualifications, and grant a certificate to those who 
voluntarily apply and meet the required standards. Such cer- 
tification will serve to provide the public and the professions 
with the opportunity to select the best available service. 

(Conferring of degrees is a prerogative of the universities, 
and the Board of Anesthesiology makes no attempt to grant 
degrees, regulate or control the practice of anesthesiology in 
any way whatsoever, by license or restriction.) 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR ELIGIBILITY TO CERTIFICATION 

A. General—1. An applicant’s moral and ethical standing in 
the profession must be satisfactory to the entire board. The 
board must be assured that the applicant is engaged in the 
practice of anesthesiology as a specialty and that he intends 
to continue to be so engaged. 

2. Membership is required in the American Medical Asso- 
ciation or membership in such other medical societies as are 
recognized for this purpose by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals of the American Medical Association. 
Membership in other societies shall not be required. 

3. Practice must be limited to anesthesiology, in accordance 
with the requirements of the American Board of Surgery. 

4. In exceptional instances the board may, in its discretion, 
accept for examination candidates who have met all the pre- 
liminary requirements and have clearly demonstrated their 
identity as an anesthetist over a period of years but whose 
formal training does not comply with the full requirements to 
be exacted in the future. 


B. Professional Standing—1. An applicant must be a grad- 
uate of a grade A school in the United States or Canada recog- 
nized by: the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association, or a graduate of an 
approved foreign school. 

2. Satisfactory evidence must be supplied of completion of 
an internship of not less than one year in a hospital approved 
by “ same council, or its equivalent in the opinion of the 

ard. 

3. An applicant must establish in a manner satisfactory to 
the Board of Anesthesiology: that he is a physician duly 
licensed by law to practice medicine; that he is of high ethical 
and professional standing, and that he has received adequate 
special training in anesthesiology. 

C. Special Training and Practice——1. Before certification the 
candidate must have had an active experience limited to anes- 
thesiology of not less than four calendar years, Applicants 
accepted after Jan. 1, 1941, will be required to have an active 
experience of five years. 

2. The board recommends the inclusion of at least two years 
of carefully supervised instruction in the clinical phases of 
anesthesiology in hospital clinics, dispensaries, and diagnostic 
laboratories recognized by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association as com- 
petent in the teaching and practice of anesthesiology. In 
addition, instruction in anatomy, physiology, pharmacology, 
biochemistry and other basic sciences which are necessary to 
the proper understanding of the problems involved in the spe- 
cialty of anesthesiology is required. 

(The board believes that for those entering the specialty 
after Jan. 1, 1942, the facilities for special training in anes- 
thesiology will be increased and such training will be suffi- 
ciently standardized that special training in anesthesiology may 
be interpreted to include after that date: 

(a) A period of study, after the internship, of not less than 
three years in clinics, dispensaries, hospitals, and laboratories 
recognized by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association as competent to provide 
a satisfactory training in the special field of anesthesiology. 

_ (b) A total period of not less than six years of special train- 
ing and practice in anesthesiology after internship will be 
required before certification can be granted.) 


EXAMINATIONS 

The qualifying examination will be divided into Part I, 

written, Part II, oral, and Part III, practical. 
Part I 

1. An applicant, to be eligible for Part I, must meet all 
requirements and be certified by the central office of the board 
after his credentials have been approved by the secretary of 
the board, who shall have recourse to the Examination Com- 
mittee in doubtful cases. 

2. At the board’s discretion a candidate may apply for the 
written examination on basic science and clinical practice on 
the completion of his courses of special training in these 
subjects. 

3. Part I may be given simultaneously in several centers, 
throughout the United States, which the board may determine 
suitable for the purpose. 

Part II 

1. In order to be eligible for Part II, a candidate must have 
successfully passed Part I in addition to having met the neces- 
sary requirements and having presented definite evidence of 
- * je experience in anesthesiology satisfactory to the 
oard. 

2. It is probable that Part II examinations will be held at 
the same time and place as the examinations of the American 
Board of Surgery. Later, however, as the demand grows, it 
may be necessary to establish subsidiary centers where this 
part may be held. At that time it will be necessary for the 
board to appoint subsidiary boards, consisting of those already 
qualified to actually conduct such examinations. 

Part III 

1. It is believed that the practical examination in this field 
is slightly different from that in most specialties. The exam- 
iners would be expected to observe the work of candidates in 
their own or similar operating room surroundings, their rela- 
tions to other staff members, and investigate their professional 
standing. 
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CONDUCT OF EXAMINATION 


Carefully conducted and thorough examinations will be 
required of candidates. The aim will be to avoid unduly 
exacting standards above present facilities for study and prac- 
tice in anesthesiology, and on the other hand, to prevent laxity, 
which would nullify the main purpose of the certificate. Thus 
the type of the examination will depend on a careful review 
of the work done, years of practice, special courses of study, 
and professional standing of the applicant. 

Written examinations will cover such topics as anatomy, 
biochemistry, physiology, pharmacology, pathology, physical 
diagnosis, therapeutics, clinical practice, and public health in 
relation to anesthesiology. 

Oral examinations will cover topics in the above list, and 
such questions on physics and mechanics as are important in 
anesthesiology, especially dealing with electrical theories and the 
proper handling of high pressure gases and flammable agents. 

Practical demonstrations will be required of the use of 
various types of apparatus and technics. Cadavers may be 
utilized by the candidates to demonstrate anatomical land- 
marks and technics important in regional anesthesia and for 
therapeutic and diagnostic procedures. Candidates should also 
be prepared to demonstrate methods of artificial respiration, 
and intravenous and pneumotherapy. 


GRADES 


A candidate must receive a passing average for each part, 
to be entitled to certification. No candidate shall pass a part 
who does not receive a grade of 60 per cent or more in each 
subject of such part. An average grade of 75 per cent shall 
be required for passing. 

A candidate who fails in his examination in Part I will 
have his papers reviewed by the entire board and will be 
entitled to reexamination at yearly intervals for two consecu- 
tive years without further payment of fee. The board may, 
however, for sufficient reason, deny a candidate the privilege 


of reexamination. FEES 


The fee shall be $75, $25 of which must accompany appli- 
cation. Filing fee of $10 included in this first payment is not 
returnable in case of rejection of application. 

This board is a nonprofit organization, all fees to be used 
to extend the existing facilities for training in anesthesiology, 
after deducting necessary expenses for maintenance of the 
office, and the conducting of examinations. The board reserves 
the right to increase the fee when found necessary. 


REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATE 


All certificates issued by the board shall be subject to revo- 
cation by the board at any time, in case it shall determine in 
its sole judgment that a candidate who has received a certifi- 
cate either was not properly qualified to receive it or has 
become disqualified since its receipt. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


Every candidate applying for certification miust personally 
appear before the board before being certified. 

Application blanks may be secured through the Secretary 
of the American Board of Anesthesiology. They must be com- 
pletely filled out, accompanied by the other required creden- 
tials, and filed with the secretary of the board at least sixty 
days prior to the date of examination. Application blanks 
contain the following statement : 

“I hereby make application to the American Board of Anes- 
thesiology, Inc., an affiliate of the American Board of Sur- 
gery, for the issuance to me of a Certificate of Qualification 
as a Specialist in Anesthesiology and for examination relative 
thereto, all in accordance with and subject to its rules and 
regulations. I agree to disqualification from examination or 
trom the issuance of a Certificate of Qualification or to for- 
leiture and redelivery of such certification in the event that 
any of the statements hereinafter made by me are false or in 
the event that any of the rules governing such examinations 
are violated by me or in the event that I did not comply with 
or shall violate any of the provisions of the Certificate of 
Incorporation or By-Laws of the American Board of Anes- 
thesiology, Inc., an affiliate of the American Board of Sur- 
gery, or both, as then constituted. I agree to hold the Ameri- 
can Board of Anesthesiology, Inc., an affiliate of the American 
Board of Surgery, its members, examiners, officers and agents 
iree from any damage or complaint by reason of any action 
they, or any of them, may take in connection with this appli- 
cation, such examination, the grade or grades given with 
respect to any examination, or the failure of said board or 
corporation to issue to me such Certification of Qualification.” 

Proper forms for making application and other information 
will be furnished by the secretary-treasurer. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF DERMATOLOGY 
AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Howarp Fox, President, New York. 

Haroip N. Cote, Vice President, Cleveland. 

C. Guy Lane, Secretary-Treasurer, 416 Marlboro Street, 
Boston. : 

CuHartes C. Denniz, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. GarpNer Hopxins, New York. 

Paut A. O’Lgary, Rochester, Minn. 

Francis E. Senear, Chicago. 

ARTHUR W., STILLIANS, Chicago. 

FrepericK D. WEIDMAN, Philadelphia. 


ORGANIZATION 


At the 1931 meeting of the American Dermatological Asso- 
ciation, a committee was appointed to determine the advisability 
of forming an American Board for the certification of competent 
practitioners in this specialty similar to boards created by the 
ophthalmologists, the otolaryngologists and by the obstetricians 
and gynecologists. A similar committee was appointed by the 
Section on Dermatology and Syphilology of the American 
Medical Association at its meeting in the same year. A favor- 
able report was rendered by each committee at the 1932 meeting 
of each of the above organizations. 

The American Dermatological Association voted to accept the 
report of this committee, and the president appointed the fol- 
lowing four members to represent the Association on the newly 
formed American Board of Dermatology and Syphilology : 

Dr. Jay F. Schamberg, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Howard Fox, New York. 

Dr. Harold N. Cole, Cleveland. 

Dr. Arthur W. Stillians, Chicago. 


The Section on Dermatology and Syphilology of the American 
Medical Association also accepted the report of its committee 
and the chairman appointed the following members to serve as 
its representatives : 

Dr. Howard Morrow, San Francisco. 

Dr. William H. Mook, St. Louis. 

Dr. George M. MacKee, New York. 

Dr. C. Guy Lane, Boston. 


The first meeting of the board was held in New Orleans on 
May 11, 1932, at which time officers were elected. 

Another meeting was held on Nov. 11, 1932, in Philadelphia 
at which the organization was completed and resolutions were 
adopted concerning the proper procedure to be followed by the 
board. On Nov. 29, 1932, the board was incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Delaware. 

In 1937 the American Academy of Dermatology and. Syphil- 
ology was formed, and in November 1939 a plan was finally 
approved whereby the board would be composed of three repre- 
sentatives from each national dermatologic society, viz., the 
American Dermatological Association, the Section on Derma- 
tology and Syphilology of the American Medical Association, 
and the American Academy of Dermatology and Syphilology. 


PURPOSES 


The board has been established primarily to determine the 
competence of physicians who specialize in dermatology and 
syphilology. It will prescribe adequate standards of fitness, 
conduct examinations to test the qualifications of voluntary 
candidates and grant certificates to candidates who successfully 
fulfil the requirements of the board. 

A second object is to publish lists of physicians, who shall 
have been certified by the board, for the benefit of hospitals, 
medical schools, other physicians and the lay public. 

A third object is to improve the standards of practice of 
dermatology and syphilology (1) by investigation of medical 
school curriculums and (2) by investigation and encouragement 
of adequate facilities for graduate instruction in this specialty. 


CERTIFICATES 


A certificate will be issued to each candidate who meets the 
requirements of the board, to the effect that the holder of the 
certificate has had adequate training in dermatology and syph- 
ene. and has successfully fulfilled the requirements of the 

ard. 

It is expected that medical schools, hospitals and physicians, 
as well as the lay public, will utilize the certificate from this 
board as a proof of adequate preparation in the field of derma- 
tology and syphilology, and of fitness of candidates for positions 
under their control. For this purpose lists of those holding 
certificates from the board will be available for inspection and 
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will be published from time to time by the board. Diplomates 
will be identified in the Directory of the American Medical 
Association and the Directory of Medical Specialists. 

A certificate granted by this board does not of itself confer 
or purport to confer, any degree, or legal qualifications, privi- 
leges, or license to practice dermatology or syphilology. The 
board does not intend to limit or interfere with the professional 
activity of any duly licensed physician. Its aim is to elevate 
the standard of qualification for specialists in this field and to 
certify as specialists those who voluntarily comply with the 
requirements of the board. 

Certificates will be issued only to physicians in the United 
States and its possessions, in Canada and in Cuba. 


APPLICATION AND FEE 


The board desires to appraise the candidate’s educational 
opportunities (premedical, medical and dermatologic), the char- 
acter of the men under whom he has worked, his hospital and 
teaching positions, original investigations, contributions to 
dermatologic literature, membership in medical societies and his 
local and general reputation. 

For this purpose, application must be made on a special blank, 
which may be obtained from the secretary. No application will 
be considered unless made on the regular application blank. 
This application should be forwarded at least two months before 
the date of examination together with the required reprints, 
photographs and the fee of $35. This fee will not be returned, 
and no application will be considered until the fee is received. 
This fee has been carefully computed and is used entirely for 
administrative purposes. Members of the board do not receive 
any compensation except for actual expenses connected with 
holding the examinations. 

Make checks payable to American Board of Dermatology 


Syphilology : 
and Syphilol gy, Inc EXAMINATIONS 


Applicants classified in group B will be required to pass a 
written examination. This written examination on clinical and 
laboratory subjects including cutaneous pathology will be held 
simultaneously at stated intervals in different parts of the coun- 
try, approximately two months before the oral examination. 

Applicants classified in both groups A and B will be required 
to pass an oral, clinical and laboratory examination. This 
examination will be conducted in a clinic or hospital ward where 
individual cases will be discussed with each candidate. The 
examination will include various basic subjects as related to the 
skin: histopathology, mycology, allergy and physics of physical 
therapy, etc. 

The oral examination will be held near the time and place of 
the annual meeting of the American Academy of Dermatology 
and Syphilology. This examination will be held only at the 
time of regular meetings of the board. 

Examinations are designed to test the candidate’s fitness to 
practice dermatology and syphilology as a specialty. The board 
will endeavor to adapt this examination to the candidate’s experi- 
ence and years of practice. It will try especially to ascertain the 
breadth of his clinical experience, his knowledge of recent litera- 
ture of dermatology and syphilology and his general qualifica- 
tions as a specialist in this branch of medicine. 

Except in special circumstances, applicants shall take the 
examination within the year following the filing of application 
and the deposit of the fee. 

Whenever an applicant fails to pass the examination, the 
board if requested will make suggestions as to suitable courses 
of instruction for the purpose of overcoming deficiencies in his 
knowledge of the specialty. 


REEXAMINATIONS 


If the candidate fails or is “conditioned” in an examination 
he will be admitted to a second examination after one year, 
but within three years, and must give sixty days’ notice of his 
intention to appear for reexamination. If a candidate who has 
failed or has been conditioned does not appear for reexamina- 
tion before the expiration of three years, he will be required 
to make a new application and pay an additional fee of $35 
before reexamination. 

A candidate having failed twice must file a new application 
and pay an additional fee of $35. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION 
I. Generat REQUIREMENTS 

1. High ethical and professional standing. 

2. Citizenship in the United States or citizenship—meaning 
native citizens—in Canada and Cuba. 

3. Graduation from a medical school of the United States or 
Canada recognized by the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association, 

4. A license to practice medicine. 


Jour. A. M. 
Auge. 31, ists 


5. Satisfactory completion of an internship of not less than 
one year ina hospital approved by the same Council. 

6. Adequate training in dermatology and syphilology as a 
specialty. 

Membership in the American Medical Association is recom- 
mended. 

II. Spectat REQUIREMENTS 

Applicants for certification by the board are classed in two 
groups as follows: 

Group A consists of physicians who have limited their practice 
mainly to dermatology and syphilology for ten or more years, 
including a period of training satisfactory to the board. 

Group B consists of physicians who have practiced derma- 
tology and syphilology at least five years, including their period 
of training. For om B candidates to be examined from Jan. 
1, 1940, to Jan. 1, 1945, the board will require two years of 
full- time planned training in clinical dermatology and_syphil- 
ology, including adequate instruction in the following subjects 
related to the skin: histopathology, mycology, physics as related 
to physical therapy, and allergy. 


III. Furure Spectat REQUIREMENTS 


Beginning Jan. 1, 1945, additional requirements will become 
effective. By 1940 it is expected that sufficient facilities will be 
developed throughout the country to provide for three years’ 
training of graduate students in accordance with the minimum 
requirements suggested by the Advisory Board for Medical 
Specialties and outlined in a syllabus issued by the board. These 
minimum requirements of special training for admission to 
examination in 1945 shall be as follows: 


1. A period of study after the internship of not less than 
three years in clinics, dispensaries, hospitals or laboratories 
recognized by the same Council and approved by the American 
Board of Dermatology and Syphilology as competent to provide 
a satisfactory training in dermatology and syphilology. 

2. This period of specialized training shall include: 

(a) Graduate training in the basic medical sciences which are 
necessary to the proper understanding of the disorders and treat- 
ment involved in this specialty. 

Instruction in the following fundamental subjects as related 
to the skin is deemed advisable by the board: embryology, 
histology, chemistry, physiology, bacteriology, mycology, para- 
sitology, pathology, immunology, serology, pharmacology and 
materia medica, and physics of physical therapy. 

(b) An active experience of not less than eighteen months 
in hospitals, clinics, dispensaries or diagnostic laboratories recog- 
nized by the same Council and approved by the American Board 
of Dermatology and Syphilology as competent to provide an 
adequate preparation. 

(c) Examinations in the basic medical sciences of a specialty 
as well as in the clinical, laboratory and public health aspects. 

3. An additional period of not iess than two years of study 
and/or practice. 

Therefore, candidates beginning their training after Jan. 1, 
1940, for certification by this board must plan for a three years 
course of systematic training. 

In 1945 and thereafter admission to examination by this board 
will be permissible only to applicants with such training. Classes 
A and B will be abolished and all candidates will be required 
to fulfil the same requirements. 


REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATES 


The certificates issued by the board are issued subject to the 
provisions of the certificate of incorporation and of the by-laws, 
and each certificate is subject to revocation in the event that: 


(a) the issuance of such certificate or its receipt by the physician so 
certified shall have been contrary to any of the provisions of the cer- 
tificate of incorporation or by-laws; or 

(b) the physician so certified shall not have been eligible to receive such 
certificate, irrespective of whether or not the facts constituting him so 
ineligible were known to or could have been ascertained by the directors 
of the Board at the time of the issuance of such certificate; or 

(c) the physician so certified shall have made any misstatement of fact 
in his application for such certificate or in any other statement or repre- 
sentation to the Board or its representatives; or 

(d) the physician so certified shall have been convicted by a court of 
competent jurisdiction of a felony or of any misdemeanor involving, in 
the opinion of the Board of Directors, moral turpitude in connection with 
his practice of medicine; or 

(e) the physician so certified shall have had his license to practice medi- 
cine revoked or shall have been disciplined or censored as a physician by 
any court or other body having proper jurisdiction and authority. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO APPLICANTS 

Fill out application blank in detail. 

Enclose fee of $35. (Make checks payable to the American 
Board of Dermatology and Syphilology, Inc.) 

Include photographs as directed on application blank. 
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Enclose reprint of each published paper, if possible. 
Send completed applications and above items to the secretary. 
Please indicate under No. 13 on the application blank as 
complete data as possible about your training in dermatology 
and syphilis. Indicate the month and year, if possible, or at 
least the number of months of the various parts of your training 
and also whether full time or part time. If part time indicate 
whether one-half day, six days a week or three days a week, etc. 
If dispensary service is considered as part of your training, 
please indicate details here as well as under No. 14. 

In No. 16 indicate clearly when you limited your practice to 
dermatology and syphilis. 
If your training and your practice overlap, please explain 


under No. 19. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE BOARD 

1. Booklet of Information. 

2. Opportunities for Graduate and Postgraduate Students in 
Dermatology and Syphilology, containing a list of places where 
instruction may be obtained, and details about these places. 

3. Syllabus of graduate training. 

(a) To inform the student physician, intending to specialize, 
of the field to be covered in his preparation and the methods by 
which it can be accomplished. 

(b) To aid the medical schools and the dermatological depart- 
ments of medical schools and hospitals by outlining the scope 
of teaching required for specialization in dermatology and 
syphilology. 

Further information may be obtained from the secretary- 
treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE, Inc. 


Ernest E. Irons, Chairman, Chicago. 

REGINALD Fitz, Vice Chairman, Boston. 

Wity1aM S. Mippieton, Secretary-Treasurer, 1301 University 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

Davip P. Barr, St. Louis. 

Louis HAMMAN, Baltimore. 

Witt1aAM J. Kerr, San Francisco. 

JoNATHAN F. MEAKINS,’ Montreal, Quebec. 

Joun H. Musser, New Orleans. 

G. Git Ricuarps, Salt Lake City. 


“ 


the membership of the board shall be maintained 
at the ratio of five members from the American College of 
Physicians and four members from the Section on the Practice 
of Medicine of the American Medical Association and that at 
least three of the members of the board from the American 
College of Physicians and two members of the board from the 
Section on the Practice of Medicine of the American Medical 
Association shall be of professorial rank in approved medical 
schools of the United States or Canada.” 

“Sec. 5, Art. 5, Articles of Incorporation.” 

“The term of office of members of the board succeeding the 
original board members shall be three years and until their 
successors are elected and qualified, and no such member shall 
serve more than two consecutive three year terms.” 


“Sec. 7, Art. 5, Articles of Incorporation.” 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVE 


The purpose and objective of the board is the certification 
of specialists in the field of internal medicine, and the estab- 
lishment of qualifications for such certification and of the pro- 
cedure necessary for the accomplishment of such objective. 

While the board is at present concerned chiefly with the 
qualification and procedure for certification in the general field 
of internal medicine, it is intended to inaugurate, as soon as 
practicable similar qualification and procedure for additional 
certification in certain of the more restricted and specialized 
branches of internal medicine, as gastro-enterology, cardiology, 
metabolic diseases, tuberculosis, allergic diseases, et cetera. 
Such special certification will be considered only for candi- 
dates who have passed the written examination required for 
certification in general internal medicine. The operation of 
such a plan will require the active cooperation and participa- 
tion of recognized representatives from each of such special 
fields of medicine. 

VALUE OF CERTIFICATION 
_1. An attest of special training and qualification for the prac- 
tice of internal medicine as a specialty. 
. Publication with internists proper designation in a special 
registry of certified specialists and in the American Medical 
Directory, 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES 


Each applicant for admission to the examination shall be 
required to present evidence that he has met the following 
standards : 


1. GENERAL, 


A. Satisfactory moral and ethical standing in the profession. 

B. Membership in the American Medical Association or, by 
courtesy, membership in such Canadian or other medical society 
or societies as are recognized for this purpose by the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. Except as here provided, membership in other 
societies shall not be required. 


2. PROFESSIONAL. 

A. Graduation from a medical school of the United States 
or Canada approved by the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Asscciation. 

B. Completion of an internship of not less than one year in 
a hospital approved by the same council. 

C. In the case of an applicant whose training has been 
received outside of the United States and Canada, his creden- 
tials must be satisfactory to the aforenamed council, the 
Advisory Board for Medical Specialties, and the National 
Board of Medical Examiners. 


3. SPECIAL TRAINING. 

A minimum of five years must elapse after completion of a 
year of internship in a hospital approved for intern training 
before the candidate is eligible for admission to an examination. 

A. Three years of this period must be devoted to special 
training in internal medicine. This requirement should indi- 
cate a period of at least several months of graduate work 
under proper supervision in anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, 
pathology, bacteriology or pharmacology, particularly as related 
to the practice of internal medicine. This work may be car- 
ried on in any domestic or foreign medical school or laboratory 
recognized by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association as offering appropriate 
facilities for this type of postgraduate training; or it may 
include a period of at least several months of graduate work 
under proper supervision in internal medicine or in its restricted 
and specialized branches in any domestic or foreign hospital, 
clinic or dispensary, or under the immediate preceptorship of 
an internist recognized by the above council as offering appro- 
priate facilities for this type of postgraduate experience. 

B. A period of not less than two years of special practice 
in the field of internal medicine or in its more restricted and 
specialized branches. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE GUIDANCE OF CANDIDATES 


The American Board of Internal Medicine does not propose 
to establish fixed rules for the preliminary training of candi- 
dates for certification in this field. Broad general principles 
for training, however, may be outlined, although such sugges- 
tions as are made must of necessity be subject to constant 
changes reflecting the dynamic nature of the specialty. 

1. A sound knowledge of physiology, biochemistry, pharma- 
cology, anatomy, bacteriology and pathology in so far as they 
apply to disease is essential for continued progress of the indi- 
vidual who practices internal medicine. Such knowledge may 
be obtained in a number of ways: 

A. By properly arranged and supervised graduate courses; 

B. By the opportunities for study afforded by the appoint- 
ment to a junior position in a department of physiology, bio- 
chemistry, pathology, etc. (see above) with attendance upon 
advanced lectures in the other subjects; 

C. By advanced study in these subjects while an intern or 
resident medical officer, and by the application of the principles 
involved to patients under one’s control ; 

D. By the detailed study, under supervision, of a problem 
or topic in medicine in which the student brings the basic facts 
of physiology, pathology, etc., into direct relation with the 
concrete clinical problem. The analysis of a problem with 
detailed knowledge of its fundamental pathologic or physiologic 
background does much to stimulate thoroughness, clear think- 
ing and progress. 

2. A portion of the written examination is designed to test 
the candidate’s knowledge in these “preclinical” subjects and 
especially in their application to disease rather than their purely 
laboratory aspects. 

3. The mere factual knowledge of medicine and its basic 
sciences is not sufficient. The candidate must have had train- 
ing in their use in furthering his understanding in clinical 
medicine. This implies practical experience under the guidance 
of older men who bring to their clinical problems ripe knowl- 
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edge and critical judgment. Preparation to meet this require- 
ment adequately may be even more difficult to obtain than the 
so-called scientific training. It may, however, be acquired in 
the following ways: 

A. By work in a well organized hospital outdoor clinic con- 
ducted by competent physicians ; 

B. By a prolonged period of resident hospital appointments 
likewise directed by skilled physicians ; 

C. By a period of training in intimate association with a 
well trained and ‘critical physician who takes the trouble to 
teach and guide his assistant rather than to expect him only 
to carry out the minor drudgery of a busy practice. 

4. The board does not consider it to the best interests of 
internal medicine in this country that rigid rules be formulated 
as to where or how the training outlined above is to be 
obtained. Medical teaching and knowledge are international. 
The opportunities of all prospective candidates are not the same. 
Some may have the opportunity of widening their knowledge 
by a period of study abroad. Others, at the other extreme, 
may be restricted to a comparatively narrow geographic area 
and their more detailed training must be obtained in short 
periods of good study scattered over a longer time. Although 
it is required that at least five years must elapse between the 
termination of the first intern year and the date when the can- 
didate is eligible to take the examination, a longer period is 
advisable. The board wishes to emphasize that time and train- 
ing are but a means to the end of acquiring a broadness and 
depth of knowledge of internal medicine which the candidate 
must demonstrate to the board in order to justify it in certify- 
ing that he is competent to practice internal medicine as a 
specialty. The responsibility of acquiring the knowledge as best 
he may rests with the candidate, while the responsibility of 
maintaining the standard of knowledge required for certification 
devolves on the board. 


METHOD OF EXAMINATION 


The examination required of candidates for certification as 
specialists in internal medicine will comprise Part I (written), 
and Part II (practical or clinical). 

Part I. The written examination is to be held simultaneously 
in different sections of the United States and Canada on the 
third Monday of February and October of each year. This 
examination will be divided into a morning and an afternoon 
session of three hours each, and the two sessions A and B 
will include the following: 

A. Question in applied physiology, anatomy, physiological 
chemistry, pathology, bacteriology and pharmacology as related 
to internal medicine as well as the cultural aspects of medicine. 

B. Questions in general internal medicine. 

Part II. Candidates successful in the written tests will be 
eligible for the practical or clinical examination, which will 
be conducted by the members of the board near the time and 
place of the annual meeting of the American College of Physi- 
cians and of the American Medical Association. This exami- 
nation is conducted at the bed side, and each candidate will 
be assigned one or more patients in the hospital. A written 
record of the clinical history and examination is required 
which forms the basis of the oral conference conducted by one 


or more examiner. APPLICATION 


Candidates for examination shall make their application on 
a prescribed form which may be obtained from the office of 
the secretary-treasurer. 

The application shall contain a record of the candidate’s 
premedical and medical training as well as of internships, grad- 
uate study, hospital or dispensary staff appointments, teaching 
positions, membership in medical societies, medical papers 
published and the names of two well known internists to whom 
the board may refer for professional and character reference. 

The application shall also be accompanied by two recent, 
unmounted, signed photographs of the candidate and the regis- 
tration and examination fee of $40, which fee will cover both 
the written and practical examinations. The registration fee 
of $10 is not refundable. An additional fee of $10 will be 
required when the certificate is issued. 


CERTIFICATES 


The certificate issued by the American Board of Internal 
Medicine shall be in such form as to comply with the articles 
of incorporation and the by-laws and shall be signed by the 
officers and members of the board, and shall bear the official 
seal of the board. 

Certificates of the board will be issued to candidates who 
have satisfactorily completed the written and practical exami- 
nations, and been found qualified by the board to practice the 
specialty of internal medicine. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
AuG. 31, 1949 


REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATES 
The American Board of Internal Medicine shall have the 
sole power, jurisdiction and right to determine and decide 
whether or not the evidence or information placed before it 
is sufficient to constitute grounds for revocation of any certifi- 
cate issued by this board, and the decision of the board in the 
premises shall be final. 
All official correspondence should be addressed to the secretary- 
treasurer. 


— 


AMERICAN BOARD OF OBSTETRICS AND 
GYNECOLOGY, Inc. 


Wa ter T. DANNREUTHER, President, New York. 

Josepu L. Baer, Vice President, Chicago. 

Louts E. PHaneur, Vice President, Boston. 

Paut Titus, Secretary-Treasurer, 121 South Highland 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

E. A., ScHUMANN, Member of Executive Committee, Phila- 
delphia. 

Jennincs C. LitzenBerG, Minneapolis. 

G. D. Royston, St. Louis. 

R. D. Mussey, Rochester, Minn. 

L. A. Emce, San Francisco. 





ORGANIZATION 


In 1930 the American Association of Obstetricians, Gyne- 
cologists, and Abdominal Surgeons, the American Gynecological 
Society, and the Section on Obstetrics, Gynecology, and 
Abdominal Surgery of the American Medical Association, each 
elected three Fellows to constitute the American Board of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Dr. Walter T. Dannreuther of New York, Dr. Paul Titus of 
Pittsburgh and Dr. Grandison D. Royston of St. Louis were 
appointed to represent the American Association of Obstetri- 
cians, Gynecologists, and Abdominal Surgeons; Dr. Jennings 
C. Litzenberg of Minneapolis, Dr. Joséph L. Baer of Chicago, 
and Dr. E. A. Schumann of Philadelphia were appointed to 
represent the American Gynecological Society; Dr. Fred L. 
Adair of Chicago, Dr. R. D. Mussey of Rochester, Minn., and 
Dr. E. D. Plass of Iowa City, lowa, were appointed to represent 
the Section on Obstetrics and Gynecology of the American 
Medical Association. Dr. Adair and Dr. Plass were succeeded 
following their recent resignations by Dr. L. E. Phaneuf of 
Boston and Dr. L. A. Emge of San Francisco. 

The board was incorporated and organized and held its first 
meeting in September 1930. At that time the By-Laws were 
adopted and provision was made by resolutions for its proper 
functioning. 

This board had been in the process of organization since 
1927 and put into action a determined effort on the part of 
these three national organizations to improve the standards 
of practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 

Experienced practitioners of the specialty are required to 
undergo a practical clinical examination, whereas a younger 
group has both a written and clinical examination and must 
also submit records of a group of cases in order to qualify for 
certification. , 

After 1941, no such distinction will be made, and all appli- 
cants will be obliged to fulfill all of the requirements, including 
the written examination in obstetrics and gynecology and to 
submit case records, as well as the general oral-clinical and 
pathological examination in obstetrics and gynecology. 


PURPOSES 


First. To elevate the standards and advance the cause of 
obstetrics and gynecology. 

Second. To determine the competence of specialists in 
obstetrics and gynecology. 

Third. To grant and issue certificates, or other evidence of 
special knowledge in the field of obstetrics and gynecology, to 
voluntary applicants and candidates therefor. 

Fourth. To arrange, control, and conduct examinations to 
test the qualifications of voluntary candidates. 

Fifth. To serve the public, hospitals and the medical schools 
by preparing lists of practitioners who shall have been cer- 
tified by the board. These activities proceed from the certsfi- 
cate of incorporation in which it is stated that “the nature of 
the business and the objects or purposes proposed to be trans- 
acted, promoted and carried on by it” are as follows: 

“To encourage the study, improve the practice, and advance 
the cause of obstetrics and gynecology, subjects which should 
be inseparably interwoven; and to grant and to issue to physi- 
cians duly licensed by law, certificates or other equivalent recog- 
nition of special! knowledge in obstetrics and gynecology.” 
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NO DEGREES OR LEGAL RESTRICTIONS 


Each certificate granted or issued does not of itself confer 
or purport to confer upon any person any degree or legal quali- 
fications, privileges or license to practice obstetrics or gyne- 
cology, nor does the board intend in any way to interfere with 
or limit the professional activities of any duly licensed physi- 
cian. Its chief aim is to standardize qualification for specialists 
in obstetrics and gynecology, and to certify as specialists those 
who voluntarily comply with the board’s requirements. 


VALUE OF CERTIFICATE 

The national obstetrical and gynecological organizations, 
which have participated in the formation of the board and are 
sponsoring its activities, as well as other societies, attach con- 
siderable importance to its certificate. Both the medical and 
the lay public, including hospital directors, have come to utilize 
the certificate from this board as a means of determining who 
are well grounded as specialists in obstetrics and gynecology. 

Lists of those holding certificates from this board who are 
limiting their practice to obstetrics and gynecology are pub- 
lished and issued from time to time by the board; similar lists 
are published by the American Journal of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, and also appear in the American Medical Directory. 
This latter indicates diplomates of this and other boards by 
means of numerical symbols appearing in the biographic records. 
This directory, however, does not give such special recognition 
to diplomates who fail to maintain membership in the American 
Medical Association, or the Canadian or other medical societies 
recognized for this purpose. 

A joint directory of specialists certified by the thirteen major 
and two affiliate special boards was published in 1940. 

This board holds active membership in the Advisory Board 
for Medical Specialties. , 

This board, in cooperation with the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals of the American Medical Association, is 
conducting a survey of institutions providing acceptable resi- 
dencies and internships in obstetrics and gynecology. 

Applicants sign an agreement empowering the board to 
revoke their certificates and to remove their names from its 
lists, if they fail to abide by the regulations governing limita- 
tion of practice to the specialty or otherwise violate the stand- 
ards of ethical practice. 

For emphasis it is repeated that the board does not intend to, 
and cannot, in any way interfere with or limit the professional 
activities of any duly licensed physician, but its aim is toward 
adequate qualifications for those who claim to be specialists in 
obstetrics and gynecology. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for Applicants. Each applicant, before he 
shall become eligible to receive such certificate or other evi- 
dence of recognition, (a) must establish in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the board of directors that he is a physician duly 
licensed by law to practice medicine, that he is of high ethical 
and professional standing, and that he has received adequate 
training in obstetrics and gynecology as a specialty; (b) must 
have had conferred upon him a degree in medicine by an institu- 
tion of learning approved by the Advisory Board for Medical 
Specialties and the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association; (c) must make appli- 
cation to the examiners whose duty it shall be to investigate 
the applicant’s credentials and make a survey of his character ; 
(d) must assure the board that he is limiting his practice to 
obstetrics and/or gynecology and that he intends to continue to 
do so, and (e) should have membership in the American Medical 
Association, or membership in such Canadian or other medical 
societies as are recognized for this purpose by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. 

Each candidate should have certain fundamental knowledge 
of the basic essentials of anatomy, pathology, bacteriology, 
physiology, pharmacology, and therapeutics as related to the 
practice of obstetrics and gynecology. Clinical training should 
consist, subsequent to graduation, of at least one year’s general 
rotating internship, and thereafter a special residency in 
obstetrics and gynecology for a period of at least three years, 
not necessarily consecutive. The board accepts the fifth or 
“intern” medical school year required at some schools in lieu 
of the usual fifth or intern “clinical training’ year following 
eraduation. As a substitute for special training, service with a 
(ualified preceptor, preferably one who has been certified by 
the board, may be acceptable. The exact time basis for this 
has not been specified, and each case will be reviewed ard 
ecided separately by the credentials committee. The time for 
this type of training will vary with the amount of work done 
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with the preceptor. At least a fundamental knowledge of both 
obstetrics and gynecology is essential regardless of whether a 
candidate’s practice is limited to one or the other branch. As 
heretofore, all candidates will be required to stand examination 
in both branches of the specialty, regardless of the fact that 
the major part of their practice may be in one or the other 
branch of the specialty. 

This board deprecates the practice of obstetricians and 
gynecologists engaging in other fields of practice than that in 
which they profess to be spécialists. The board does not 
exclude from examination, however, obstetricians or gynecolo- 
gists who practice abdominal surgery and urology in the female, 
as well as breast surgery, because of the correlation of these 
activities. The board has ruled that physicians who accept 
male patients in their private or other practice, for operative 
or other care, cannot be regarded as specialists in obstetrics 
and gynecology. Special certifying boards in general surgery 
and internal medicine have now been organized and such indi- 
viduals should apply to these boards for certification. 

Application must be on a special blank which may be pro- 
cured from the secretary and forwarded with the other required 
credentials and the application fee. Applications must be in the 
office of the secretary at least ninety days prior to the date of 
examination. 

CLASSIFICATION OF APPLICANTS 

Until Jan. 1, 1942, applicants for such certificates or other 
recognition shall be classified by the credentials committee as 
follows : 


Group A. Those who have limited their practice to obstetrics 
and/or gynecology for a period of ten years or more, having 
had adequate special training following a one year general 
internship. 

Applicants who have qualified under group A shall be required 
to undergo and pass a practical, oral, clinical and laboratory 
examination, including obstetrical and gynecological pathology. 
The board of directors may grant and issue a certificate or other 
evidence of recognition to each such applicant who shall have 
passed such examination in a manner and with a grade satis- 
factory to the board of directors, and who shall have met all 
other requirements therefor as hereinabove provided. (After 
1941 case records and written examinations will also be required 
as at present for group B.) As heretofore, all candidates will 
be required to stand examination in both branches of the spe- 
cialty, regardless of the fact that the major part of their prac- 
tice may be in one or the other branch of the specialty. 

Group B. Those who have had: (1) at least one year of 
intern service in a hospital approved by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association, 
(2) five years or more practice thereafter, including at least 
three years of special training in obstetrics and/or gynecology 
satisfactory to the board of directors, and (3) who are now 
limiting their practice to obstetrics and/or gynecology. Oppor- 
tunity for personal responsibility during this period of training 
is highly desirable. 

Applicants who have qualified under group B shall be 
required to take and pass a written clinical and laboratory 
examination in obstetrics and gynecology, including obstetrical 
and gynecological pathology, as well as an oral, practical exami- 
nation. Each candidate shall submit 50 typewritten case reports 
of major pathological obstetrical and/or gynecological cases 
with or without operative procedures. After Jan. 1, 1942, case 
records must be of patients treated within four (4) years of the 
date of the candidate’s application. The number of residency 
cases submitted should not be more than half (25) of the total 
number of fifty (50) cases required. Candidates must attain 
a passing grade in both the written examination and case his- 
tories before becoming eligible for the oral, clinical, and patho- 
logical part of the examination. The board of directors may 
grant and issue a certificate to each such candidate who shall 
have passed such examination and who shall have submitted 
reports on such cases in a manner and with a grade satisfactory 
to the board of directors, and who shall have met all other 
requirements as hereinabove specified. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1942, the requirements for all candidates 
will be changed to be as follows: Those who have had: (1) 
at least one year of intern service in a hospital approved by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the A. M. A., 
(2) a minimum of seven years of practice thereafter, including 
at least three years of special training in obstetrics and/or gyne- 
cology satisfactory to the board of directors, and (3) who are 
now limiting their practice to obstetrics and/or gynecology. 
Opportunity for personal responsibility during their period of 
training is highly desirable. 
















APPLICATION BLANK AND FEES 


Application must be made on a special blank which may be 
procured from the secretary and forwarded with the other 
required credentials and the application fee. The secretary 
cannot make any eligibility rulings. These are made only by 
the credentials committee after reviewing the candidate’s formal 
application, which must be completely filled out and previously 
filed with the secretary. Applications cannot be considered for 
classification and action by the credentials committee unless 
ee by an application fee of $15, which is not return- 
able. 

The examination fee for candidates is $85, payable when the 
candidate is notified of his acceptance for examination. This 
examination fee shall not be returnable after the candidate has 
been officially accepted by the credentials committee and notified 
to report for examination. If a candidate fails in his examina- 
tion he will be admitted to a second examination after one year 
but within three years without additional fees. After two 
failures an applicant must file a new application and pay fees, 
as above, before the third examination. 

Applicants declared ineligible for admission to examination 
may reopen their applications within one year of its filing date 
without payment of an additional application fee. 

Applications and application fees must be in the office of the 
secretary at least ninety days prior to the scheduled date of the 
examinations. 

The fees, totaling $100, have been carefully computed on a 
basis of cost of examinations and are used entirely for admin- 
istrative expenses. Examiners serve without compensation other 
than actual expenses. 

Applicants who fail to exercise the examination privilege 
within three years of the date of filing the application are 
required to file a new application and pay a new application fee. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held simultaneously once yearly 
in various cities of this country and Canada. Arrangements 
will be made for candidates to report in any convenient city 
where there may be a diplomate of this board to conduct or 
supervise the written examination sent out under sealed cover 
from the board’s office. Case histories must be submitted to the 
local examiner at the same time. 

The written examination and submission of case histories 
is scheduled for the first Saturday of January. Application on 
an official application form for admission to this examination 
must be filed in the office of the secretary at least ninety days 
prior to this date. Grades cannot be mailed from the secretary’s 
office until about March 15. 

Part I of the examination must be taken by all applicants 
classified in group B, but not by those in group A until 1942. 

Part I consists of a comprehensive written examination and 
the filing of fifty case histories. Only one group B, Part I, 
examination will be held yearly. No group B candidate is 
eligible for the oral and pathological examinations until he has 
passed the written portion and his case histories have been 
found satisfactory. The passing grade for the written exam- 
ination and case records is 75 per cent, and a candidate whose 
grade in either or both falls below 75 per cent is conditioned. 
Either or both of these conditions must be removed before 
the candidate is eligible for Part II. Reexamination for the 
removal of conditions in Part I may be taken at any regular 
examination after one year but within three years without pay- 
ment of an additional fee. Candidates who successfully complete 
the Part I examinations proceed automatically to the Part II 
examinations held later in the year. 

The written examination consists of questions on both 
obstetrics and gynecology, as evidence of a fundamental knowl- 
edge of both branches is required of all candidates. The fifty 
case records of each group B candidate must be presented with 
his examination paper to the local examiner. Both the written 
examination papers and typewritten case records will be 
reviewed by an examiner located in a remote district from that 
of the candidate. 

Part II. The general oral-clinical and pathological exam- 
inations given all candidates will be conducted by the entire 
board at or near the time and place of the annual meeting of 
one or more of the national societies represented on this board, 
usually that of the American Medical Association. Applica- 
tions must be filed at least ninety days prior to the date of exam- 
ination. This examination is given to all applicants in group A 
and group B. The candidates will be expected to identify and 
discuss several obstetrical and gynecological pathologic speci- 
mens and histologic sections. As heretofore, all candidates 
will be required to stand examination in both branches of the 
specialty, regardless of the fact that the major part of their 
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practice may be in one or the other branch of the specialty. 
An endeavor will be made to adapt the details of the oral 
examination to each candidate’s experience and practice, and 
will be particularly directed to ascertain his familiarity with 
recent obstetrical and gynecological literature, the breadth of 
his clinical experience, and his general qualifications as a spe- 
cialist in obstetrics and gynecology. 

Examiners report orally upon each candidate to the assembled 
board, after which the results of their examinations are con- 
sidered jointly. After a general consideration of the details of 
the candidate’s oral and pathological examination, including a 
review of his capability and general adaptability, the candidate 
is passed or failed by the entire board. No conditions are given 
in Part II of the examination. When a candidate fails in 
Part II of the examination, he is not required to repeat Part I, 
but to take a reexamination in the oral, clinical, and pathological 
portions only. Reexamination may be ‘taken within three years 
of the original examination or first failure. 

After 1941, the distinction between candidates in group A 
and group B will be abolished. After that time new rulings 
similar to those now pertaining to group B will apply to all 
applicants, and every candidate will be required to undergo 
the written examinations and present case records (Part I), as 
well as the oral-clinical and pathological examinations 
(Part II) in both obstetrics and gynecology. 

CASE RECORDS 

(After January 1, 1942, case records submitted must be of 
applicants treated within four (4) years of the date of the can- 
didate’s application. The number of residency cases submitted 
should not be more than half (25) of the total number of fifty 
(50) cases required.) 

Case histories need not be copied verbatim from the hos- 
pital records but must be sufficiently complete so that the 
examiner can determine the diagnosis of existing conditions and 
evaluate the judgment of the candidate in his choice of proce- 
dure. Each history must give the hospital number and name 
of the hospital at which the patient was treated or operated 
upon, together with all pertinent dates. Histories must be 
typewritten on standard size paper, 8% x 11 inches, assembled 
by individual cases, and submitted without any form of binding 
other than light weight paper folders. The following data 
should be as complete as possible: essential points in history 
and examination; the clinical diagnosis and in operative cases 
preoperative diagnosis, ample summary of operative procedure; 
clinical and pathological diagnosis; summary of postoperative 
course with special reference to morbidity; findings at time of 
discharge from hospital and at six months “follow-up.” 

In both obstetrical and gynecological case histories not more 
than ten major selected nonoperative cases may be included. 
When pathological tissue is removed, adequate gross and 
microscopic descriptions are required. The candidate and the 
pathologist are required to employ the accepted nomenclature 
in the classification of gross and microscopic reports of patho- 
logical findings. 

The obstetrical case records should show the date of the 
first prenatal visit and any special features bearing on the case. 
The examination of obstetric patients should include a routine 
serologic test for syphilis; also blood grouping or typing should 
be noted on histories of patients requiring transfusions. The 
weight and condition of the child at birth and at the time of 
discharge from the hospital should be shown on the obstetric 
history. 

A final statement must be prepared for each case, to include 
an account of the candidate’s personal observations of the case 
both prior to and subsequent to operation. These data must 
include (1) the basis for the diagnosis, (2) the facts that deter- 
mined the course of the treatment, and (3) critical conclusions 
to be drawn from the outcome of the case. Case reports which 
do not include such discussion and comments will not be reviewed 
by the examiners. Obstetrical histories which omit measure- 
ments of the pelvic inlet and outlet will be considered incomplete. 

The group of histories must include a variety of material 
rather than a number of cases of one type. The histories should 
be sufficiently detailed so that the examining board, after a care- 
ful reading of the records will be able to answer the following 
questions : 

. Is the diagnosis warranted by the recorded data? 

. If not, how lacking? 

. Are the indications for operation clearly stated? 

. Is the technic satisfactorily described? 

Do the results justify the procedure? 

. Do the conclusions drawn indicate a grasp of the subject? 

Only those records which carry the candidate’s personal 
deducticns, conclusions, and comments will be credited toward 
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the fifty, and these records must be diversified. Case records 
which do not conform to board regulations will not be graded. 

Note: Two complete index lists of these cases must accom- 
pany the records. Separate lists should be made for each 
individual hospital at which operations were performed. These 
lists must state the candidate’s name, and at the head of each 
page the name and address of the hospital, the name of the 
patient, admission number, date of admission, date of operation, 
and date of discharge. The candidate must have these lists 
verified by the librarian, or preferably the superintendent, of each 
individual hospital from which these case records come. All 
verifications must be formally signed by the responsible hospital 
official. 

Case histories are to be presented with the complete exami- 
nation paper to the examiner conducting the written examina- 
tion. They are not to be sent by the candidate to the secretary. 

The final action of the board is based upon the candidate’s 
professional record, training and attainments, as well as on the 
results of his formal examination. 

Communications should be addressed to the secretary-treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 


ConrAD BerENs, Chairman, New York. 
Wuiu1AM L. BENeEpict, Vice Chairman, Rochester, Minn. 


Joun GreeEN, Secretary-Treasurer, 6830 Waterman Avenue, 
St. Louis. 


DanieL_ B. Kirpy, Assistant Secretary, New York. 
ALLEN GREENWOOD, Boston. 

Wa ter B. Lancaster, Boston. 

S. Jupp Beacu, Portland, Me. 

GEORGIANA M. Dvorak THEOBALD, Oak Park, III. 
Ceci. S. O’Brien, Iowa City. 

Epwarp C, Exttett, Memphis, Tenn. 

Gravy E, Cray, Atlanta, Ga. 

Freprick C. Corpes, San Francisco. 


ORIGIN, AIMS AND METHODS 


In 1913 the American Ophthalmological Society, the Section 
on Ophthalmology of the American Medical Association, and 
the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology 
appointed committees to report on ophthalmic education. 

In 1914 these committees recommended that medical schools 
of the first class establish graduate courses in ophthalmology 
leading to an appropriate degree, and that these courses should 
represent not less than two years of systematic work subsequent 
to taking the degree of Doctor of Medicine. There was unani- 
nious agreement as to the need of systematized and standardized 
training of those who are to practice ophthalmology, but it was 
clear that, in the near future, the number who would take the 
complete course leading to such a degree would be small. 
Moreover, such a course would not solve the problem of dif- 
ferentiating, in some degree, between the competent and the 
incompetent among those now in practice in ophthalmology. 
The committees were continued and, in 1915, they made further 
recommendations, as a result of which a joint board was created 
consisting of three representatives from each of the three special 
societies. 

In 1916, after much preliminary work, this board was organ- 
ized as the American Board for Ophthalmic Examinations (later 
changed to “American Board of Ophthalmology”). It was incor- 
porated May 3, 1917. 

In 1934 the plan of organization was changed so that each 
component society elects four members, instead of three, to 
form the board. The members of this board are chosen in the 
same manner as the presiding officers of these societies are 
chosen. One is elected each year by each of the societies repre- 
sented on the board, to serve for four years. 

As other specialties formed boards similar to the American 
Board of Ophthalmology the need for some supervising and 
coordinating control led to action by the American Medical 
Association in 1933 authorizing the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals: (1) to formulate standards of adminis- 
tration, based on those of the American Board of Ophthalmology, 
of Otolaryngology, of Gynecology and Obstetrics, and of Derma- 
tology and Syphilology; and (2) to recognize officially new 
boards meeting these standards. 

The Constitution of the Advisory Board for Medical Special- 
ties which was organized in 1934 states that: “This board shall 
act in an advisory capacity to such organizations as may seek 
its advice concerning the coordination of the education and 
certification of medical specialists.” 
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CHIEF FUNCTIONS 


1. To establish standards of fitness to practice ophthalmology: 
cooperating with hospitals and graduate schools of medicine. 
_ 2. To arrange and conduct examinations to test the qualifica- 
tions of those who practice ophthalmology, and to confer 
certificates upon those who meet the standards established by 
the Board. 

3. To act as preceptors for prospective students of ophthal- 
mology. 

NO DEGREES 

The conferring of a degree is left to the universities, where 
it belongs, and the board makes no attempt to control the prac- 
tice of ophthalmology by any license or legal regulation what- 
ever. It simply aims to establish a standard of fitness to practice 
ophthalmology, and to certificate any who, voluntarily, apply 
and satisfy the board of their qualifications. 

The following is the wording of the present certificate: 

The American Board of Ophthalmology hereby certifies that 
caput (name).......... has pursued an accepted course of 
graduate study and clinical work, and has successfully passed 
the examination in ophthalmology conducted under the authority 
of this Board. 


Signatures of members of the Board 


Many special eye hospitals as well as general hospitals in all 
parts of the country require the certificate for appointment or 
promotion on their staffs. In addition, many societies now 
require the certificate as a prerequisite for membership. 

The number of institutions and societies which require the 
certificate of the board is increasing. 

The American College of Surgeons recognizes the certificate 
of this board as evidence of academic fitness in ophthalmology. 
It requires from candidates for its Fellowship who hold such 
certificates only half as many case histories as from those who 
are not so certificated. 

Up to Jan. 1, 1940, approximately 1,700 ophthalmologists 
have received the certificate of the board. 


FEES 

The fee for the examination and the certificate of the Amer- 
ican Board of Ophthalmology is $50. Of this sum $25, which 
is not returnable, must accompany the application. The balance 
of $25 must be paid when the certificate is ready for issuance. 

If a candidate fails in the written examination, he may be 
admitted to a second examination within three years, for which 
there will be an additional fee of $10. 

Applications expire three years from date of application. If 
a candidate has not appeared for examination before expiration 
of his application, he will be required to apply again and pay 
an additional application fee of $25. 

The fees of candidates are used solely for defraying the actual 
expenses of the board. The members of the board and their 
associates receive no emoluments. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL CANDIDATES 


1. Application on special blank, which may be obtained from 
the secretary, must be filled out accurately. Letters of endorse- 
ment from two well known physicians (preferably ophthal- 
mologists) together with any other required credentials must 
accompany the application and must be sent to the secretary 
at least ninety days before the candidate expects to appear 
before the board. 

2. The candidate must have high ethical and professional 
standing in his community. 

3. Membership in the American Medical Association or such 
other societies as are recognized for the purpose by the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Asscciation. In the case of an applicant whose training has 
been received outside of the United States and Canada, his cre- 
dentials must be satisfactory to the Board; if he has been in 
practice less than ten years he should obtain the certificate of 
the National Board of Medical Examiners. 

4. A list of papers or books published by the candidate must 
be submitted. 

5. Reports of ten cases of varied character which have been 
observed and treated by the applicant are required. 

6. An examination divided into Part I (written) and Part II 
(clinical, practical and laboratory). In both of these examina- 
tions a knowledge of the practical application of the basic 
sciences of ophthalmology will be required. 

7. Citizenship in country where candidate practices. 

The final action of the board is based on the candidate’s 
professional record, training and attainments as well as on the 
results of his formal examinations. 











GENERAL EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
(Applicable as far as possible after 1942) 

1. A degree from a medical school of high standing satisfac- 
tory to the board and approved by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association. 
In the case of an applicant whose training has been received 
outside of the United States and Canada, his credentials must 
be satisfactory to the board. He may be required to obtain 
the certificate of the National Board of Medical Examiners. 

2. Completion of an internship of not less than one year in a 
hospital approved by the same Council. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
(Applicable as far as possible after 1942) 

A period of combined study, training and practice of not less 
than three years in approved medical schools, hospitals, clinics, 
dispensaries, laboratories, perceptorships and private practice. 

(A total of five years will be required of candidates practicing 
eye, ear, nose and throat.) 

1. This shall include graduate study of the basic medical 
sciences which are fundamental to the intelligent practice of 
ophthalmology, particularly: anatomy, histology, embryology, 
optics, physiologic optics, visual physiology and psychology, 
pathology, bacteriology, pharmacology. Mere factual knowledge 
of these subjects is not sufficient. The candidate must have had 
training in their application and in their use in clinical ophthal- 
mology, especially in refraction, disorders of motility and 
binocular vision, perimetry, and in the skilful adjustment and 
use of instruments such as the ophthalmoloscope, retinoscope, 
slit lamp and microscope. 

2. Active clinical experience in approved hospitals, clinics, 
dispensaries and private practice. Library and laboratcry facili- 
ties should be utilized for the intensive study of cases. 

The subject matter to be covered under 1 and 2 is outlined 
in the syllabus prepared by the beard. 

These requirements may be met in various ways: 


BASIC STUDIES 
A—By courses in approved graduate medical schools. 
B—By the opportunities for study afforded by the appoint- 

ment to a junior position in one of the departments with 

attendance at advanced lectures in the other subjects. 

C—By advanced study of these subjects while a resident and 
by application of the principles involved to patients under one’s 
control. 

D—By the detailed study, under supervision or as assistant 
to an experienced research worker, of some problem or topic 
which brings the basic facts of physiology, pathology, etc., into 
direct relation with the concrete clinical problem. The analysis 
of a problem with detailed knowledge of its fundamental physio- 
logic and pathologic background does much to stimulate 
thoroughness, clear thinking and progress. 


CLINICAL EXPERIENCE 

A—By residency in an approved hospital. The most desirable 
of these residencies have regular lectures covering the whole 
field of clinical ophthalmology and of the basic subjects as 
applied in clinical practice. Many of these have seminars at 
which residents report cases which they have carefully worked 
up. These are discussed by the other residents and by the staff 
and the method of presentation as well as the subject matter 
critically considered. 

B—There are many residencies, usually of 12 months, which 
do not furnish regular instruction by lectures and quizzes and 
seminars. If he has access to a good library and laboratory, the 
student can learn a great deal and has some advantages over 
the man who expects to be “spoon-fed.” The syallbus prepared 
by the board will guide him in his selection of topics to be 
studied. 

C—There are some opportunities to continue the study and 
experience by securing appointments as fellows. 

D—By a period of training in association with a well trained 
and critical ophthalmologist who takes the trouble to teach and 
guide his assistant. 

E—After completing a residency it is of great advantage to 
secure a position in a clinic as fellow or assistant. This may 
require only part time work, but due credit will be given. Its 
value to the student depends on how much study he puts into 
it and on how competent his seniors are. 

F—Research under competent critical and sympathetic super- 
vision will give first hand insight into (1) the methods whereby 
old knowledge was and new knowledge is acquired, and (2) the 
pitfalls which accompany attempts to enlarge the sphere of 
knowledge. Only in this way can the candidate evaluate facts 
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of the past and present in the intelligent critical way which is 
expected of the specialist. 

The candidate who cannot secure the type of residency he 
desires should not despair, for his progress depends far more 
on how he uses his opportunities than on the opportunities 
themselves. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES THE EXAMINATION 

In determining the question of certification, the examiners rely 
on the following criteria: 

1. The applicant’s professional record; 

2. The applicant’s case reports; 

3. A written examination; 

4. A practical clinical and laboratory examination. 


CASE REPORTS 
Detailed instructions for the preparation of case reports 


.should be obtained from the secretary. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATION: PART I 

The written examination may be given simultaneously in as 
many cities as the board may determine suitable for the purpose. 
A candidate, to be eligible for Part I, must meet all general 
requirements. Arrangements will be made for candidates to 
report in a convenient city where there may be a board member, 
or an associate member, to conduct and supervise the written 
examination. 

These examinations will not be given at the time of the oral 
and clinical examination or board sessions but will be held 
at least sixty days before such examinations simultaneously in 
different parts of the country at places reasonably convenient to 
candidates. 

No candidates shall be eligible for the practical examination 
until he has passed the written examination and his case reports 
have been found satisfactory. In the event of failure in either 
or both of these preliminary tests, a candidate is conditioned and 
the conditions must be removed before the candidate is eligible 
to appear for the practical (Part II) examination. 

The written examination questions will be on all subjects as 
follows: 


Perimetry and Campimetry 

Relation of the Eye to General 
Diseases 

Therapeutics and Operations 

Anatomy and Embryology (including Practical Surgery) 

Ocular Motility Optics and Visual Physiology 


Written examination papers will be reviewed by examiners 
who reside in districts remote from those in which the candidate 
practices. 


External Diseases. 
Ophthalmoscopy 
Pathology-Histopathology 
Refraction and Retinoscopy 


PRACTICAL AND CLINICAL EXAMINATION: PART II 


The purpose of the examination is to determine the com- 
petence of the candidate to practice ophthalmology. 

Candidates must be prepared to be examined in the whole 
field covered by the syllabus of the board. The time spent in 
preparation will count less than the knowledge and experience 
acquired as shown on examination. 

The subdivisions of the practical examination are as follows: 

1. External diseases of the eye, lacrimal passages, etc., includ- 
ing inspection, focal illumination, use of loupe and slit lamp, 
examination of reactions of the pupil, of tension by tonometer 
and by fingers. 

2. Ophthalmoscopy. Several patients will be examined by the 
candidate and the findings described or drawn. The ability to 
see with the ophthalmoscope and to interpret what is seen, and 
the systematic and thorough methods of examination used by the 
candidate will count for more than mere statement of diagnosis. 
A candidate should bring his own ophthalmoscope so that he 
may not suffer the handicap of an unfamiliar instrument. 

3. Pathology. The candidate should be familiar with general 
clinical pathology as well as the etiology, pathology, and bac- 
tericology of diseases of the eye. He will be asked to examine 
microscopic slides and to recognize ordinary normal and patho- 
logic histology of the eye and to identify the commoner micro- 
organisms. 

4. Refraction. A candidate will examine patients and show 
mastery of various methods, and of the principles of refraction 
and of retinoscopy. He should bring his own retinoscope. 

5. Ocular Motility. The candidate will demonstrate upon 
patients his familiarity with routine methods of examination for 
abnormalities of the ocular muscles. 

6. Practical Surgery. A candidate will demonstrate his sur- 
gical technic upon animals’ eyes. To have the advantage ot 
using instruments with which he is familiar, he should bring his 
— equipment for performing a regular combined extraction o! 
the lens. 
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DATES OF PART II EXAMINATION 


Examinations will be held annually at or near the time and 
place of the meeting of the American Medical Association; also 
at other times and places at the discretion of the board, depend- 
ing on the number of applications from any region. 

Notices of all examinations will be found in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, and in the special journals 
of ophthalmology. 

REEXAMINATION 

Candidates may be reexamined as often as they desire, pro- 
vided they give satisfactory evidence of adequate preparation. 
Six months must elapse between examinations and the board 
may, at its discretion, deny the candidate the privilege of 
reexamination. 

REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATE 

Any certificate issued by the board shall be subject to revoca- 
tion by the board at any time in case it shall determine in its 
sole judgment that a candidate, who has received the certificate 
of the American Board of Ophthalmology, either was not 
properly qualified to receive it, or has since its receipt become 
disqualified. 

PREPARATORY GROUP 

In establishing a preparatory group of prospective candidates 
for its certificate, the American Board of Ophthalmology plans 
to assist physicians who wish to study ophthalmology so that 
they will be acceptable as candidates for examination and certi- 
fication when they have completed the requirements. 

Any graduate or undergraduate of an approved medical school 
is eligible to make application for membership in this group. 
Candidates so applying will be notified officially by the secretary 
when the board has accepted their applications. If accepted, 
data will be sent concerning ethical and educational require- 
ments. Syllabuses and other information will be made available 
to them. The board desires to help candidates improve their 
opportunities so that they will be fully prepared for the exami- 
nation. 

It is essential that candidates conduct themselves in an entirely 
ethical manner to the end that they bring honor to the 
profession. 

Information and counsel will be available at all times to 
accepted candidates in this group through advisers who are 
members or past members of the board. 

Members of the preparatory group must keep a summarized 
record of their activities, two copies of which will be sent to 
the secretary in January of each year and will be incorporated 
in the final application for examination and certification. 

The fee for application for membership in the preparatory 
group is $10. This will be deducted from the $50 which is 
required of every candidate for examination. When the candi- 
date makes application for the examination, he will be required 
to pay $25, and the balance of $15 must be paid when the certifi- 

cate is issued. No fees will be refunded. fortes 

It is of increasing importance that a physician specializing 
in diseases of the eye obtain the certificate of the American 
Board of Ophthalmology. The American Medical Association 

will especially designate certificated ophthalmologists in future 
directories. A special directory of all certificated specialists will 
be published by the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties. 

Many national and local ophthalmologic societies demand 
the certificate of the American Board of Ophthalmology before 
admission. Promotion in many hospitals cannot be obtained 
unless the applicant holds the certificate of the board. 

For sufficient reason, a person enrolled in this preparatory 
group may be dropped by vote of the board. 

Communications should be addressed to the secretary- 
treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF ORTHOPAEDIC 
SURGERY, Inc. 


Wittts C. CAMPBELL, President, Memphis, Tenn. 

Puitie D. Witson, Vice President, New York. 

Fremont A, CHANDLER, Secretary-Treasurer, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Grorce E, Bennett, Baltimore. 

Frank D. Dickson, Kansas City. 

Metvin S. HenpeErson, Rochester, Minn. 

SAMUEL KLEINBERG, New York. 

Pitt Lewin, Chicago. 

Joun C. Wison, Los Angeles. 


INTRODUCTION 
The rapid growth of specialism and the increasing number 
ol physicians limiting themselves in their practice to one 
branch of medicine or surgery emphasize the need for the 
proper certification of specialists in the various branches of the 
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medical science. In recognition of this condition the American 
Board of Orthopaedic Surgery, Inc., aims to elevate the standard 
of qualifications for the practice of orthopaedic surgery and to 
certify those surgeons who voluntarily comply with its require- 
ments. 

In order to place orthopaedic surgery on the highest possible 
plane, the American Orthopaedic Association, the Section on 
Orthopaedic Surgery of the American Medical Association and 
the American Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons united in 
organizing a certifying board which was incorporated in the 
year 1934 as the American Board of Orthopaedic Surgery, Inc. 

The American Board of Orthopaedic Surgery, Inc., has been 
officially approved by the Advisory Board for Medical Spe- 
cialties and by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association. 


WHAT THE BOARD WILL ACCOMPLISH 


1. Certification by the board will establish a criterion to both 
interested lay and professional groups for judging the qualifica- 
tions of an orthopaedic surgeon. Thus a reliable guide will be 
furnished for the choosing of consultants. 

2. Hospitals and other organizations will no doubt establish 
rules limiting service on their permanent staffs to those certified 
by the board. 

3. It will gradually tend to limit the practice of orthopaedic 
surgery to those properly qualified. 

4. Certification by the American Board of Orthopaedic Sur- 
gery is one of the essential requirements for membership in the 
American Orthopaedic Association and the American Academy. 
of Orthopaedic Surgeons. 





Excerpts from Articles 1, 2, 7 and 8 of the By-Laws. 

Article 1, Section 1. Derinition. Orthopaedic Surgery is 
that branch of surgery especially concerned with the preserva- 
tion and restoration of the functions of the skeletal system, its 
articulations and associated structures. 


Article 2. Section 2. Purposes. To test and determine the 
qualifications of applicants for registration and to issue certifi- 
cates to those found qualified. 

Section 3. To prepare and maintain a registry of the holders 
of the certificates issued by the board. 

Section 4. To serve the public, physicians, hospitals and 
medical schools by furnishing lists of those who have received 
the certificate of the Board, and thus to assist in protecting the 
public against irresponsible and unqualified practitioners who 
profess to specialize in orthopaedic surgery. 

Article 7. Section 1. APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATE. Each 
application for a certificate shall be filed with the secretary upon 
the prescribed form, and shall be accompanied by the fee which 
the board may fix from time to time. It shall also be accom- 
panied by an unmounted autographed recent photograph of the 
applicant and the names of two orthopaedic surgeons acceptable 
to the board, who may be referred to for information in regard 
to the applicant. 

_ Section 2, The applicant must have the following qualifica- 
tions : 

(a) He must be a graduate of a medical school approved by 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

(b) He must be of high ethical and professional standing. 

(c) He must be a citizen of the United States or Canada. 

(d) He must be duly authorized to practice medicine in the 
state or province of his residence. 

(e) He must be a member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation or another society approved by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association. 

(f) He must have had one year of internship in a general 
hospital acceptable to the board. 

(g) After Jan. 1, 1940, he must have had three years of 
concentrated instruction in orthopaedic surgery approved by and 
acceptable to the board. (A residency of at least two years 
on an orthopaedic service of a hospital recognized by the 
Council of the American Medical Association is desirable.) 

(h) He must have knowledge of the basic medical sciences 
related to orthopaedic surgery. 

(i) He must have had at least two years’ further experience 
in the actual practice of orthopaedic surgery. Continuation of 
training (g) beyond the three years required will not be con- 
sidered as actual practice unless the position of the candidate is 
considered permanent or his responsibilities equivalent to those 
encountered in private practice. This means that interns, resi- 
dents, fellows, graduate students and assistants will not be 
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credited with additional periods of training unless they are 
permanent members of the organizations with which they are 
associated. 

(j) He must have limited his work to the field of orthopaedic 
surgery for at least two years prior to the submission of his 
application for examination. 

(k) In the case of an applicant whose training has been 
received outside of the United States and Canada, his credentials 
must be satisfactory to the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association and to the 
National Board of Medical Examiners. In addition, he must 
have been engaged in the practice of orthopaedic surgery in the 
United States (or Canada) for at least three years prior to the 
submission of his application. 

Section 3. Each applicant shall be examined and his qualifica- 
tions determined by the board in such manner as it may desig- 
nate, and his record shall be reviewed by the board in the 
light of all assembled information. 

Article 8. Section 1. Certiricate. If the applicant be found 
qualified therefor, a certificate that he has been found by this 
beard qualified to practice orthopaedic surgery shall be issued 
to him. The certificate shall be in such form as may be adopted 
by the board, and shall be signed by the officers and members 
of the board. 

EXAMINATION 


Examinations will be held once or twice a year. If feasible, 
these examinations will be in conjunction with meetings of the 
major orthopaedic societies. 

Oral and written examinations will be held on clinical, ana- 
tomical and pathological phases of orthopaedic surgery. Ana- 
tomical and pathological laboratories and hospital wards will be 
used when practicable. 


APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATION 


Application forms may be obtained from the secretary of the 
board. These should be filled in accurately and returned not 
less than ninety days prior to the next examination. An auto- 
graphed photograph and the fee must accompany the application. 


FEES 
A fee of $50 must accompany the completed application form. 
This fee will be returned only in the cases of candidates found 
ineligible for examination. Address communications to the sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
Communications 
treasurer. 
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ORIGIN, AIMS AND METHODS 
SOURCE OF AUTHORITY 

In 1916 the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology appointed a committee on examinations, consisting 
of Drs. Thomas E. Carmody, Harris P. Mosher and Ross Hali 
Skillern, before whom new members professing otolaryngology 
as their sovereign work, were to appear to be qualified as such. 

In 1924, through the persistent efforts of Dr. George Sham- 
baugh, this activity was enlarged to include representatives from 
the American Otological Society; the American Laryngological 
Association; the American Laryngological, Rhinological and 
Otological Society; the American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology; and the Section on Laryngology, Otology 
and Rhinology of the American Medical Association. Each 
organization appointed two members, making a total of ten, 
which constituted the first American Board of Otolaryngology. 

Dr. T. H. Halsted of Syracuse, New York, and Dr. H. W. 
Loeb of St. Louis were appointed to represent the American 
Otological Society; Dr. H. P. Mosher of Boston and Dr. R. H. 
Skillern of Philadelphia were appointed to represent the Amer- 
ican Laryngological Association; Dr. B. R. Shurly of Detroit 
and Dr. F. R. Spencer of Boulder, Colorado, to represent the 
American Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological Society ; 
Dr. T. E. Carmody of Denver and Dr. W. P. Wherry of Omaha 
to represent the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology; and, Dr J. C. Beck of Chicago and Dr. R. C. 
Lynch of New Orleans to represent the Section on Laryngology, 
Otology and Rhinology of the American Medical Association. 


CHIEF ACTIVITIES OF THE BOARD 

First. To establish standards of fitness to practice otolaryn- 
gology. 

Second. To arrange, control and conduct examinations to test 
the qualifications of those who desire to practice otolaryngology 
and to confer a certificate on those who meet the established 
standards. 

These activities proceed from the object of the corporation 
which is stated in the Articles of Incorporation to 

“The object of the corporation shall be to elevate the standard 
of otolaryngology, to familiarize the public with its aims and 
ideals, to protect the public against irresponsible and unqualified 
practitioners, to receive applications for examination in otolaryn- 
gology, to conduct examinations of applicants, to issue certifi- 
cates of qualification in otolaryngology and to perform such 
duties as will advance the cause of otolaryngology.” 


NO DEGREES 


The conferring of a degree is left to the universities, where 
it belongs, and the board makes no attempt to control the 
practice of otolaryngology by efforts to promote any license or 
legal regulation whatever. It simply aims to establish a stand- 
ard of fitness to practice otolaryngology, and to certificate those 
who voluntarily apply and satisfy the board of their qualifi- 


cation. VALUE OF CERTIFICATE 


The five national otolaryngological associations responsible 
for the organization of the board are sponsoring its activities. 
Four of these associations require the board certificate from 
each applicant for membership. 

Other important societies and organizations are following the 
example of these influential organizations. Moreover, the cer- 
tificate of the board is required of candidates for appointments 
in many and various important positions in hospitals, colleges, 
etc. It is expected that the medical public and the lay public 
will learn to discriminate between those who are well fitted 
and those who are not, and will be influenced by the certificate 
of the board in arriving at their conclusions. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CANDIDATES 

Applicants for examination and for the certificate of the 
board are divided into classes according to the length of time 
they have practiced otolaryngology. 

(Limited practice in otolaryngology interpreted as 90% 
otolaryngological practice—ophthalmolegy excepted.) 

Class I—Limited Practice—15 years or more. 

Class I1—Limited Practice—10 to 15 years. 

Class I1l—Limited Practice—5 to 10 years. 

Class IVA—Limited Practice—5 years. 

Class IVB—Limited Practice—3 and 4 years. 

(Only candidates having completed a satisfactory residency or 


an acceptable full academic year basic science course are eligible 
to IVB.) 
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REQUIREMENTS 
Untit Jan. 1, 1942 

The following general requirements are demanded by the 
board: 

First. A candidate acceptable for the examination must be 
a graduate from a school approved by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association ; 
furthermore, he must have at least one year of internship in 
an approved hospital. 

Second. Membership in the American Medical Association 
or, by courtesy, membership in such Canadian or other medical 
societies aS are recognized for this purpose by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. Except as here provided, membership in other 
societies should not be required. 

Third. In addition, a candidate must have completed at least 
three years graduate preparation for the specialty, at least one 
year (more desirably two) in a recognized residency or in basic 
courses and followed by private practice in otolaryngology. 

Fourth. Five years of specialized practice will be accepted 
in lieu of the requirements of paragraph 3 until Jan. 1, 1942. 

Fifth. Application must be made on a special blank procured 
from the secretary. It must be executed and returned to the 
secretary, together with other required credentials, sixty days 
in advance of the examination at which the candidate desires 
to appear. 

Sixth. All applicants must send a small photograph with 
application and must present themselves in person before the 
board. 

Seventh. Fee for the examination is $50 and same must 
accompany application blank. No application will receive con- 
sideration until fee is paid. 

Eighth. An application remains valid only five years— 
therefore, an applicant must appear for examination within this 
time or forfeit fee. The fee under no circumstances is return- 
able. 

If the candidate fails in an examination he will be admitted 
to a second examination after one year, but within the regula- 
tion time limit of his application. Sixty days’ notice of inten- 
tion to appear is required. If a candidate who has failed does 
not appear before the expiration of validity of his application 
he will be required to make new application and pay additional 
fee of $50 before reexamination. Sn 

An applicant having failed twice, must file a new application, 
pay an additional fee of $50 and convince the board of addi- 
tional postgraduate study previous to being assigned appoint- 
ment for another examination. : 

Examinations covering two or three days will be held bi-annu- 
ally at, or near, the time and place of meeting of the American 
Medical Association, and of the American Academy of Ophthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology. 

An extra examination is sometimes held provided the class 
of applicants is large enough to warrant it. 

Candidates are required to sign the following pledge: 

I hereby apply to the American Board of Otolaryngology 
for examination by the said board in accordance with its rules 
and herewith enclose the fee of fifty ($50) dollars. I hereby 
agree that prior to an examination, or subsequent to my exami- 
nation, the board may investigate my standing and reputation 
as a physician, including my reputation for complying with the 
standard of ethics of the profession, and may refuse to examine 
me, or, having examined me, may refuse a certificate, and such 
refusal to grant a certificate, whether justified or otherwise, 
may not and shall not be questioned by me in any court of law 
or equity or other tribunal, nor shall I have any claim, in the 
event of such refusal, to a return of the fee accompanying this 
application. 

PRACTICAL EXAMINATION 

1—Written examinations : 

Class III, Class IVA and Class IVB. 

2—Pathology : 

Microscopy—Class IVA, Class IVB. 

Gross—Class III, Class IVA and IVB. 

3—Clinical examination of patients: To include history tak- 
ing; physical and functional examinations; use of laboratory 
and x-ray findings; discussion of differential diagnosis; and 
discussion and defense of his findings, opinion and suggested 
management. 

All classes. 

4--Didactic examination to be a private, oral examination 
covering any aspect of otolaryngology and its interrelation with 
general medicine. 

All classes. 
Communications should be addressed to the secretary-treasurer, 
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A. H. SAnrorp, President, Rochester, Minn. 
Freperick H. Lams, Vice President, Davenport, Iowa. 


Frank W. Hartman, Secretary-Treasurer, 2799 W. Grand 
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ORGANIZATION 

In June 1935 the Section on Pathology and Physiology of 
the American Medical Association and the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists appointed committees which acted jointly 
in consideration of the feasibility and necessity of a national 
qualifying board. The joint committees agreed unanimously 
that such a board should be established and proceeded to draw 
up by-laws for such a board. In May 1936 the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists and the Section on Pathology 
and Physiology of the American Medical Association accepted 
the proposed by-laws, authorized the nomination of four mem- 
bers each to the board and suggested incorporation in the state 
of Michigan. Approval of the board by the Advisory Board 
for Medical Specialties and the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association was given. 
On July 19, 1936, the organization of the board was carried 
out in Chicago. 

The officers of the board who were elected at this meeting, 
were : 

A. H. Sanford, President. 

Frederick H. Lamb, Vice President. 

F. W. Hartman, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Drs. Hartman and Moore of the A. M. A. Section and Drs. 
Sanford and Lamb of the A. S. C. P., whose terms on the 
board expired in 1940, were renominated by their respective 
organizations and were reelected by the board. The president, 
vice president and secretary-treasurer were also reelected for 
1940-1941. 


PURPOSES 

A. To encourage the study and promote the practice of 
pathology. 

B. To elevate the standards and advance the cause of pathol- 
ogy, by encouraging its study and improving its practice. 

C. To determine the competence of those wishing to practice 
this specialty of pathology and to arrange, conduct, and control 
investigations and examinations to determine the qualifications 
of such individuals who voluntarily apply for the certificates 
issued by the corporation. 

D. To grant and issue certificates in the special field of 
pathology to voluntary applicants therefor and to maintain a 
registry of holders of such certificates. 

E. To serve the public, the medical profession, hospitals, and 
medical schools by preparing and furnishing lists of specialists 
who have been certified by the corporation. 


VALUE OF THE CERTIFICATE 

Judging from the experience of other specialties operating a 
certifying board it is anticipated that the certificate will be of 
value in that the medical profession, the lay public, and hospital 
administrators will utilize certificates from the board as a means 
of discriminating between those that are thoroughly qualified 
in pathology and those that are not. Lists of those holding 
certificates will be made avaflable from time to time by this 
board through the publication of the same in pamphlets and in 
national medical journals. 


BOARD NOT AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


The board is in no sense an educational institution and the 
certificates of the board are not to be considered degrees. 
Therefore the certificate does not confer on any person legal 
qualifications, privileges, or license to practice medicine or the 
specialty of pathology. The board does not purport in any way 
to interfere with or limit the professional activities of any 
licensed physician. Its chief aim, as stated above, is to stand- 
ardize the qualifications for the specialty of pathology and to 
issue certificates to those voluntarily complying with the require- 
ments of the board. 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

A. General qualifications. 

1. Satisfactory moral and ethical standing in the profession. 

2. License to practice medicine. 

3. Membership or associate membership in the American 
Medical Association or by courtesy membership in such Cana- 
dian or other national medical societies as are approved by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association. 

4. That the applicant devotes his time primarily and prin- 
cipally to the practice of pathology. 

B. Professional education.* 

1. Graduation from a medical school in the United States or 
Canada, approved by the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association. 

C. Special training, to be effective after July 1, 1938: 

1. Completion of an internship of not less than one year in 
a hospital approved by the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association. 

2. A period of study, exclusive of internship, of not less 
than three calendar years, exclusive of reasonable vacation 
periods, in an institution or department of pathology recognized 
by the same Council and the Beard of Trustees as competent 
to provide a satisfactory training in the field of pathology. This 
period of special training preparation shall include the follow- 
ing : 

(a) Graduate training for one year in the various phases of 
clinical pathology. 

(b) Training and experience cf not less than two years in a 
department of pathologic anatomy. 

(c) Such training may be combined or in sequence. 

3. A fifth year of training or practice in pathology. 

D. Special qualifications : 

1. The board may accept candidates without special training 
as outlined in Section C above provided that: 

(a) The candidate shall have been for a period of five years 
of professorial rank in a department of pathology in an approved 
medical school, or 

(b) The candidate shall have been practicing pathology for 
ten years in a senior position in a hospital, having an adequate 
department of pathology, and approved by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. 

Candidates with special qualifications, as outlined in Section 
D above, may be certified without examination, at the discretion 
of the board. 

APPLICATION BLANK AND FEE 

Application must be made on the special form which may 
be procured from the secretary and forwarded with other 
required credentials and the application fee. Applications cannot 
be given consideration by the board unless accompanied by the 
application fee, 

The application or examination fee for candidates is $35. 
If certified without examination $10 of fee will be refunded. 
If the candidate fails in his examination he will be admitted to 
a second examination after one year, but not later than three 
years, without additional fee. After two reexaminations the 
applicant must file a new application and pay an additional fee 
before a fourth examination will be given. 

The examination fee of $35 has been arrived at after careful 
consideration, and is based on actual estimates of the expense 
of examination and administration. None of the board members 
receive any compensation for their services except actual 
expenses incurred. 

If the applicant, for any reason, is deemed ineligible for 
examination by the board his fee will be returned; however, 
the application fee is not returnable after the candidate has offi- 
cially been accepted for examination and notified to report for 
the same. 


EXAMINATIONS 

Written and oral examinations will be held at or near the 
time and place of national medical meetings at the discretion 
of the board. If a number of applications from any region of 
the country are received an examination in conjunction with a 
national medical meeting in that section will be arranged so 
that the financial outlay of the applicant in meeting the exam- 
iners will be as smal! as possible. 

The ,examinations are to be based on the broad principles of 
pathology with emphasis on diagnosis and interpretation. The 





* Nore: In case of an applicant whose education and/or training has 
been received outside the United States or Canada, his credentials must 
be acceptable to the National Board of Medical Examiners and the Ameri- 
can Board of Pathology. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
Aue. 31, 1940 


applicant may apply fcr certification in either pathologic anatomy 
or clinical pathology, or both. These general subjects have 
been defined in the by-laws as follows: 

1. Pathologic anatomy is that branch of pathology which 
deals with the morphological aspects of disease, recognition 
being given that this definition covers two phases of pathology. 

(a) The applied phase, with special attention to biopsy 
description and diagnosis. 

(b) The academic phase of teaching and general morpholog- 
ical diagnosis. 

2. Clinical pathology is that branch of pathology which deals 
with bacteriology, immunology, biochemistry, parasitology, 
hematology, and clinical microscopy, in relation to the diagnosis, 
prognosis, and treatment of clinical disease. 

All communications should be addressed to the secretary- 
treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF PEDIATRICS, Inc. 


BorpeN S. VEEDER, President, St. Louis. 

C. ANpERSON AtpricH, Secretary-Treasurer, 723 Elm St, 
Winnetka, IIl. 

Horton Casparis, Nashville, Tenn. 

FRANKLIN PAuL GENGENBACH, Denver. 

Cuartes F. McKuHann Jr., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Epwarp Byer SHaAw, San Francisco. 

Harotp CoE Stuart, Boston. 

Pure VAN INGEN, New York. 

ALFreD AuGustus WALKER, Birmingham, Ala. 


ORIGIN 

The American Board of Pediatrics was established in June 
1933 by joint action of the American Pediatric Society, the 
American Academy of Pediatrics and the Section on Pediatrics 
of the American Medical Association after consideration of the 
report of a committee on pediatrics as a special field of medical 
practice. The committee recommended that the certification 
plan adopted and in use in the fields of ophthalmology, oto- 
laryngology, gynecology and obstetrics, and dermatology be 
adapted to pediatrics. Similar boards have been subsequently 
formed in all the other special fields. 

In order to correlate the activities of the various qualifying 
boards there has been formed the Advisory Board on Medical 
Specialties, composed of representatives of all the qualifying 
boards, including the American Board of Pediatrics, as well as 
representatives of the Association of American Medical Colleges, 
the National Board of Medical Examiners, the Federation of 
State Medical Beards of the U. S. A. and tite American Hos- 
pital Association. 

Any method of certification in any specialty must be national 
in scope, must in its ultimate analysis be controlled by the men 
in each special field and must be independent of society mem- 
bership or affiliation. The American Board of Pediatrics ful- 
fils these three essentials: A uniform standard of competency 
is set up, the character of which is assured through the affilia- 
tion with the Advisory Board on Medical Specialties; the board 
is controlled by pediatricians, its membership being composed 
of three men appointed by each of the three national pediatric 
societies; the board is not a medical society, however, and 
certification is independent of society affiliation. 


FUNCTION 

The functions of the board are outlined in the articles of 
incorporation as follows: 

“To encourage the study, improve the practice and elevate 
the standards of pediatrics; and to grant and issue to physicians, 
duly licensed by law, certificates or other equivalent recognition 
of special knowledge in pediatrics.” 

The board has interpreted this to mean that its efforts to 
encourage and improve the practice of pediatrics shall be limited 
to its function of certification of competency in the specialty. 
Obviously other organizations are better able to further the 
general improvements in pediatrics. 

The board specifically defines its activities as follows: 

1. To establish standards by which the competency of men 
to practice pediatrics may be estimated. 

2. To arrange, control and conduct examinations to test the 
quilifications of those desiring certification as pediatricians. 

3. To grant certificates of qualification to those applicants 
who meet the standards successfully. 

The board further feels that in carrying out these activities 
it is merely acting as the agent of the three societies which 
appointed its members and initiated the project. 

No financial recompense of any kind is made to any member 
of this board except to cover actual traveling expenses to meet- 
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ings and examinations. The $30 fee is fixed below that of any 
of the similar examining boards of other specialties. In the 
light of experience of the existing boards it may later be neces- 
sary to raise this fee to carry on the work of the board suc- 
cessfully. 

CERTIFICATE—NOT A DEGREE 

Certificates granted are in no sense degrees, nor do they 
purport to confer upon any person any legal qualification, privi- 
lege or license to practice pediatrics. Neither does the board 
intend in any way to limit the activities of any licensed physi- 
cians. It is merely attempting to standardize qualifications and 
to issue certificates to those who voluntarily comply with the 
requirements. 

VALUE OF THE CERTIFICATE 

It is anticipated that the certificate will become of value in 
that both the medical and lay public, including hospital directors, 
will soon utilize the certificate from this board as a means of 
discriminating between those who are well grounded as pedia- 
tricians and those who are not. 

A certificate is required as one of the qualifications for new 
members of the American Academy of Pediatrics. The certifi- 
cate of the American Board of Pediatrics is recognized by the 
Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Holders of certificates are so designated in the direc- 
tory of the American Medical Association. 

Lists of those holding certificates will be published by this 
board from time to time. Such lists will also be published in 
the leading pediatric journals of the country. 


APPLICANTS FOR CERTIFICATES 


Requirements for Applicants—Each applicant for a certificate 
must establish in a manner satisfactory to the board that he 
is of high ethical and professional standing, is a graduate of 
a medical school which is satisfactory to the board, and has 
received adequate training in pediatrics as a specialty in addi- 
tion to passing the examination given by this board. . 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States, of its 
dependencies, or of Canada. 

Applicants will be divided into two classes, according to the 
length of time they have been engaged in the specialty. 

Following is the classification of applicants for certification. 
The changes are based upon the experience gained from exami- 
nation and upon the general requirements as adopted by the 
Advisory Board of Medical Specialties and the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. 

Group I1.—Physicians who have specialized in pediatrics for 
ten years or more. After July 1, 1943, Group I will be abolished. 

The minimum requirements for Group JI are as follows: 
Graduate of a Class A medical school. 

One year’s intern service in a recognized hospital. 

Two years’ service in a pediatric center.* 

An additional term of two years of specialized study and/or 
practice. 

The board defines service in a pediatric center as full time 
devoted to rounded experience in an acceptable hospital or a 
graduate course, which includes ward and outpatient service 
and both therapeutic and preventive pediatrics. The time served 
in pediatric centers need not be continuous or spent in the same 
institution. In the case of a post-graduate course an academic 
year will meet the requirement of one year’s work. 

The application fee is $30 and must be remitted with the 
application. Refund will be made only if the applicant is 
refused examination. The applicant who has failed in an exam- 
ination will not be required to pay a second fee if he takes 
another examination after the lapse of two years. 

Application must be made on special blanks which may be 
secured from the secretary. These must be sent to the secre- 
tary at least four months before the date at which the candidate 
expects to take the examinations. 

Letters from two competent pediatricians recommending each 
applicant must be sent to the secretary of the board. These 
letters are not to accompany the application, but should be sent 
directly to the secretary. No member of the board may recom- 
mend any applicant. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations will be held at or near the time and place of 
meetings of the American Medical Association and of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics, or at other times and places at the 
discretion of the board, depending on the number of applicants 
irom any region of the country. It is proposed to arrange 
examinations in different cities so that as little financial burden 
as possible will be placed upon the applicants in meeting the 
examiners. 
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The purpose of these examinations is to determine the appli- 
cant’s competency to practice pediatrics. This board feels that 
the best impression of an applicant’s ability can be obtained by 
oral examination although written ones may be substituted at 
times: It is not proposed at the present time to require the 
applicant to send in case reports. The board feels that growth 
and development are fundamental parts of pediatric training.t 

A list of papers or books published must be sent with the 
application blank. 

Further information as to the scope of the examinations will 
be published as soon as available. It should be emphasized that 
competency in the practice rather than in the theory of pedi- 
atrics is required. 

Communications should be addressed to the secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF PSYCHIATRY AND 
NEUROLOGY, Inc. 


H. Dovucras Sincer, President, Chicago. 

C. Macrie CAMPBELL, Vice President, Boston. 

WALTER FREEMAN, Secretary-Treasurer, 1028 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Lours CasaMajor, New York. 

FRANKLIN G. Epaucu, Denver. 

Hans H. Reese, Madison, Wis. 

Titus H. Harris, Galveston, Texas. 

Noran D. C. Lewis, New York. 

Epwarp A. StrECKER, Philadelphia. 

Henry W. Wo LtMan, Rochester, Minn. 

Tracy J. Putnam, New York. 

Lioyp H. ZIEGLER, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


HISTORY AND STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


The American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology was 
founded in 1934 following conferences of committees appointed 
by the American Psychiatric Association, the American Neuro- 
logical Association, and the Section on Nervous and Mental 
Diseases of the American Medical Association. This action 
was taken in response to a widespread desire among specialists 
in psychiatry and neurology for some means of distinguishing 
the fully qualified specialist from the would-be specialist of 
inferior training and inadequate experience. That this desire is 
by no means limited to those who practice psychiatry and neu- 
rology is indicated by the formation of corresponding boards 
covering internal medicine, surgery, and the major specialties. 
The success of this method of distinguishing the specialists is 
indicated by the increasing number of candidates taking the 
examinations, and by the listing accorded in the American 
Medical Directory to those specialists holding the certificates 
of the various boards. 


CONSTITUTION AND ACTIVITIES 


The American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology is com- 
posed of twelve members, four each from the American Neu- 
rological Association and from the American Psychiatric 
Association and two neurologists and two psychiatrists elected 
by the Section on Nervous and Mental Diseases of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Annual elections to fill the places of 
members whose terms have expired take place in each of the 
nominating associations with the understanding that neurology 
and psychiatry are always equally represented on the board. 
The board holds annual meetings in December of each year for 
the transaction of whatever business may come before it and 
also holds special meetings for the purpose of examining candi- 
dates and of passing upon the qualifications of those seeking 
the certificate without examination. 


FUNCTIONS 


(a) To determine the competence of specialists in psychiatry 
and neurclogy. 

(b) To arrange, control and conduct investigations and exam- 
inations to test the qualifications of voluntary candidates for 
certificates issued by the board. 

(c) To grant and issue certificates or other recognition of 
special knowledge in the field of psychiatry and neurology to 
successful voluntary applicants therefor. 

(d) Fo serve the public, physicians, hospitals and medical 
schools by preparing lists of practitioners who shall have been 
certified by the board. 

(e) To consider and advise as to any course of study and 
technical training, and to diffuse any information calculated to 
promote and ensure the fitness of persons desirous of qualifying 
for a certificate of qualification to be issued thereby. 





*A maximum of six months of this time may be spent in full time 
contagious work in a recognized hospital. 


+ The three volumes on Growth and Development of the White House 
Conference contain this material. Century Company, publishers. 
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INFORMATION FOR APPLICANTS 
Excerpts FroM ArticLteE VII or tHe By-Laws 


Section 1. Application for Certificates. Application for 
certificates shall be considered by the secretary only when made 
formally on the official application blank in such form as may 
be adopted from time to time by the board of directors and 
when accompanied by an application fee in such amount as may 
be fixed from time to time by the board of directors. 

Section 2. Form of Certificates. There shall be separate 
certification in psychiatry and in neurology and two certifica- 
tions or a combined certification for those qualified in both 
fields. The certificates shall be in such form as is approved by 
the beard of directors. 

Section 3. Requirements for Applicants. Each applicant for 
a certificate must establish that— 

_(a) He is a physician duly licensed by law to practice medi- 
cine. 

(b) He is of satisfactory ethical and professional standing. 

(c) He is now a member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, or a member of such medical societies as are recognized 
for purposes of certification by the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals of the American Medical Association. 
Exceptions to the foregoing may be made at the discretion of 
the beard for good and sufficient reasons. 

(d) He has received adequate training in psychiatry or neu- 
rology, or both, as a specialty. 

Section 4. No candidate is eligible for examination by the 
board until he has completed at least five years of special train- 
ing and experience in neurology or psychiatry for a single 
certificate, or at least six years of training and experience for 
certification in both neurology and psychiatry. 


CLASSES OF APPLICANTS AND FEES 


Applicants may request certification in psychiatry, or in 
neurology, or in both psychiatry and neurology. 

Limitation of practice to the specialty of psychiatry and/or 
neurology need not be complete provided a candidate both by 
his previous training, experience and standing, and by exami- 
nation, can prove his competency to practice that specialty. 

However, in case a physician has already been certified by 
one of the other boards as a specialist in another field, he will 
not be considered for certification in psychiatry and/or neu- 
rology except under special circumstances. 


Class I 

Physicians who graduated from medical school in 1919 or 
before and who have carried on specialized practice in neu- 
rology and/or psychiatry for at least fifteen years are to be 
considered on their professional record and passed, if satis- 
factory to the Board, or further evidence of qualification or 
examination may be required. 

A candidate in Class I who has received certification in 
either psychiatry or neurology may apply within three years 
for certification in the other field without additional fee. After 
three years such application shall be considered as a new appli- 
cation with corresponding fees. 

When certification in Class I has been refused, the candidate 
may file application for reconsideration within three years 
without additional fee. After three years such application for 
reconsideration shall be considered as a new application with 
corresponding fees. 

Class II 


Physicians who graduated from medical school up to and 
including 1929 and who have practiced the specialty of psy- 
chiatry and/or neurology for at least five years will be required 
to pass an examination in psychiatry or neurology, or both. 


Class III 
Physicians who graduated after 1929, up to and including 
1934, will be required to pass an examination to satisfy the 
board that they have adequate knowledge of all subjects speci- 
fied in the by-laws for candidates graduating after 1934. Their 
previous training and experience must be acceptable to the 


board. 
Class IV 
Candidates graduating from medical school after 1934 shall 
fulfil the preceding general requirements as given in Section 
3 of Article VII and the following special requirements : 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
(1) Graduation from a medical school approved by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association. 
(2) Completion of a general interneship of not less than one 
year in a hospital approved by the same Council. 
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SpectaL TRAINING 


(These requirements are to be placed in force as soon as 
practicable after Jan. 1, 1940. In the meantime a syllabus coy- 
ering the knowledge required of the candidate has been prepared 
and is available to those who request it.) 

Admission to the examination for certification in neurology 
or psychiatry requires a total experience of not less than five 
years. This period shall include the following: 

1. A period of study, after the general internship, of not 
less than three full years in institutes, hospitals, clinics, dis- 
pensaries, laboratories, and other institutions recognized by the 
Council of the American Medical Association and approved by 
the American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology as competent 
to provide a satisfactory training in psychiatry and/or neurology. 

(a) As subject matter, 


Neuro-anatomy Psychobiology 
Neurophysiology Psychopathology 
Neuropathology Neuroroentgenology 


Clinical neurology Clinical psychiatry 


and other basic medical sciences, which, in the opinion of this 
board, are necessary to the proper understanding and treatment 
of psychiatric and/or neurologic disorders. 

2. An additional period of not less than two years of practice 
in psychiatry and/or neurology. 

3. Candidates wishing to be admitted to the examinations for 
certification in both fields must have had a minimum of six 
years of experience in both fields. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 

The candidate on filing his application shall accompany it with 
an application fee of $25. When notified by the Secretary that 
he is eligible for examination he shall send the examination fee 
of $25 to the secretary at least two weeks before the date of 
the examination. The certification fee of $25 is payable upon 
notification by the board that certification has been awarded 
the candidate in Class I on his record. No fees will be returned. 

The same examination is given whether a candidate applies 
for certification in psychiatry, or in neurology, or in both psy- 
chiatry and neurology. The board requires some proficiency in 
neurology on the part of those it certifies in psychiatry and 
vice versa, but judges the candidate in accordance with the 
certificate he seeks. 

Should a candidate receive certification in either psychiatry 
or neurology, he may apply within three years for partial exam- 
ination for the certificate in the complementary subject, upon 
payment of a complementary examination fee of $10. After 
three years, the second application shall be considered a new 
application, with corresponding $25 fees. 


EXAMINATIONS 

Date and places of examination are set by the board at its 
discretion and are announced in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, in the American Journal of Psychiatry, 
in the Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, and in the 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry. 

The examinations are designed to test the ability of the can- 
didates to meet the situations in which they might at any time 
be called upon as specialists to assume responsibility. They 
will be of such a type that no adequately trained individual will 
fail, yet they will be sufficiently searching so that the specialist- 
in-fact will be separated from the specialist-in-name. Each 
candidate is required to identify and to discuss the function of 
the more important anatomic structures in the brain and spinal 
cord, to discuss gross and microscopic pathologic specimens and 
to interpret roentgenograms dealing with neurologic disorders. 
He is examined orally on the subjects of psychobiology and 
psychopathology. These examinations in the preclinical sub- 
jects usually last about two hours. Each candidate examines 
two patients with neurologic disorders and two with psychiatric 
disorders, and discusses with the examiners the various prob- 
lems involved. One hour, on the average, is allotted to each 
of these four clinical examinations. The manner of examining 
both neurologic and psychiatric patients and the reasoning and 
deductions therefrom constitute the most important part of the 
examination. Some acquaintance with the history of psychiatry 
and neurology, with the body of doctrine, and with the recent 
advances, is presupposed. 


REEXAMINATIONS 


A candidate who has failed in one examination is eligible to 
reexamination in the whole subject, within three years, on 
payment of a reexamination fee of $10. A candidate who has 
failed in one examination and who does not apply for reexami- 
nation within three years or a person who has applied within 
that time but who has failed a second time will be considered 
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a new applicant, with corresponding $25 fees. The $10 reex- 
amination fee also applies to candidates conditioned in one or 
more subjects at any time within three years of the first exami- 
nation, and is payable before each reexamination. 


HANDLING OF APPLICATIONS 


An application, in order to be considered at any meeting, must 
be in the hands of the secretary of the board not less than 
seventy days before the date of such meeting. 

The secretary of the board on receipt of an application shall 
forthwith make inquiries from those to whom the candidate 
refers and from such other persons as the secretary may deem 
desirable and shall verify the candidate’s record from the bio- 
graphical records of the American Medical Association, after 
which he shall forward the application to the committee on 
credentials. This committee shall consider the application and 
other information available and notify the secretary whether 
the application is accepted. The certification of a candidate in 
either psychiatry or neurology, or both, shall be approved by 
a majority of the members of the entire Board at any meeting 
held for such certification. 

PLEDGE 


Each candidate is required to sign the following pledge: 

“I hereby make application to the American Board of Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology, Incorporated, for the issuance to me of 
a certificate of qualification as a specialist in (a) Psychiatry; 
(b) Neurology; (c) Psychiatry and Neurology (check the one 
desired) and for examination relative thereto, all in accordance 
with and subject to its rules and regulations. Upon the issu- 
ance of the certificate I agree to and do become bound by the 
by-laws of the American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, 
Inc., insofar as applicable. 

“I agree to disqualification from examination or from the 
issuance of a certificate of qualification or to forfeiture and 
redelivery of such certificate of qualification in the event that 
any of the rules governing such examination are violated by 
me or for any one of the reasons set forth in the by-laws. I 
agree to hold said American Board of Psychiatry and Neu- 
rology, Inc., its members, examiners, officers and agents, free 
from any damage or claim for damage or complaint by reason 
of any action they, or any of them, may take in connection with 
this application, such examination, the grade or grades given 
with respect to any examination, and/or the failure of said 
corporation to issue to me such certificate of qualificaticn.” 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
(Art. VII, Sec. 5, oF tHe By-Laws) 

The board of d rectors, from time to time, by resolution 
adopted by the affirmative vote of a majority then in office, may 
adept, amend and repeal rules and regulations respecting 
requirements of applicants, the nature and extent of examina- 
tions and investigations and issuance of certificates. 


REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATES 
(Art. VII, Sec. 6, oF THE By-Laws) 

All certificates issued by the corporation shall be issued sub- 
ject to the provisions of the certificate of incorporation and of 
the by-laws of the American Board of Psychiatry and Neu- 
rology, Inc. Each such certificate shall be subject to revocation 
in the event that: 

(a) The issuance of such certificate or its receipt by the 
physician shall have been contrary to or in violation of any of 
the provisions of the ccrporation’s certificate of incorporation 
or by-laws; or 

(b) The physician so certified shall not have been eligible in 
fact to receive such certificate, irrespective of whether or not 
the facts constituting him so ineligible were known to any or 
all of the directors of the corporation cr could have been ascer- 
tained by any or all of the directors of the corporation at the 
time of the issuance of such certificate; or 

(c) The physician so certified shall have made any deliberate 
misstatement of fact in his application for such certificate or in 
any other statement or representation to the corporation, its 
directors, representatives or agents; or 

(d) The physician so certified shall have been convicted by 
a court of competent jurisdiction of a felony or of any misde- 
meanor involving, in the opinion of the board of directors of 
the corporation, moral turpitude in connection with his practice 
of medicine; or 

(e) The physician so certified shall have had his license to 
practice medicine revoked or shall have been disciplined or 
censored as a physician by any court or other body having 
proper jurisdiction and authority. 


/ FORM OF CERTIFICATE 
The secretary shall have prepared subject to the approval of 
the board members a form of certificate containing the follow- 
ing wording : 
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THE AMERICAN Board OF PSYCHIATRY AND 
Nevuroocy, Inc. 

Ri 20: ek CO een oe sas ob ibki oe oceinse has satisfied 
the requirements of the board and is hereby certified as qualified 
to practice the specialty of Psychiatry and/or Neurology. 

Ce en. cc cdumbbawe 
ee ec adccnantesnace 
ie lh LE EE ee ‘ 

Communications should be addressed to the secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF RADIOLOGY, Inc. 


G. W. Homes, President, Boston. 

J. W. Prerson, Vice President, Baltimore. 

Byrt R. Kirkiin, Secretary-Treasurer, 102 Second Avenue, 
S.W., Rochester, Minn. 

A. C. Cristie, Washinngton, D. C. 

E. C. Ernst, St. Louis. 

E. L. JeENK1InsoN, Chicago. 

L. C. Kinney, San Diego, Calif. 

U. V. PortMANN, Cleveland. 

Doucias Quick, New York. 

Leroy SANTE, St. Louis. 

E. H. Skinner, Kansas City, Mo. 

ALBERT SOILAND, Los Angeles. 

M. C. SosMAn, Boston. 

R. H. Stevens, Detroit. 

B. P. WipMann, Philadelphia. 


HISTORY AND AUTHORITY FOR ORGANIZATION 

The medical profession has long felt that there should be a 
standard of minimal requirements for the practice of any spe- 
cialty in medicine in order to protect the public, the profession 
in general, and the specialists themselves. Some of the states 
have attempted by statute to prescribe such requirements in 
certain branches. Unless a better method of regulation were 
found, the other states would be likely to enact similar laws. 
The result would be forty-eight different standards for each of 
the many medical specialties. Obviously, a more’ practicable 
solution would be for each special group to put its own house 
in order and place its mark of approval on those qualified to 
practice as specialists in that particular field. Accordingly, in 
1932, five nation-wide radiologic organizations, the Section on 
Radiology of the American Medical Association, the American 
Roentgen Ray Society, the Radiological Society of North 
America, the American College of Radiclogy, and the American 
Radium Society, each appointed a committee of three members 
to confer and investigate the feasibility of establishing a quali- 
fying board. The following men were appointed by these five 
organizations: Drs. G. W. Holmes, J. W. Pierson, E. L. 
Jenkinson, W. E. Chamberlain, E. C. Ernst, W. F. Manges, 
L. R. Sante, L. C. Kinney, A. C. Christie, Albert Soiland, 
W. W. Wasson, Henry Schmitz, Lester Hollander, Rollin H. 
Stevens and B. R. Kirklin. 

This combined committee met at Milwaukee in 1933, during 
the meeting of the American Medical Association, agreed unani- 
mously that such a board should be established and so reported 
to the respective organizations. Each of the organizations 
approved the report, appointed three representatives, and empow- 
ered them to proceed to the formation of a national radiologic 
board. The members of the board thus chosen were: Drs. W. 
F. Manges, L. R. Sante and B. R. Kirklin, representing the 
American Roentgen Ray Society; Drs. A. C. Christie, E. C. 
Ernst and E. L. Jenkinson (succeeding Dr. Byron H. Jackson, 
originally appointed) representing the American College of 
Radiology; Drs. R. H. Stevens, Henry Schmitz and H. K. 
Pancoast, representing the American Radium Society; Drs. 
L. J. Menville, M. C. Sosman and Albert Soiland, representing 
the Radiological Society of North America, and Drs. L. C. 
Kinney, J. W. Pierson and G. W. Holmes, represeuting the 
Section on Radiology of the American Medical Association. 

The board was incorporated, organized and held its first 
meeting in Washington, D. C., in May 1934; at that time the 
by-laws were adopted and provision was made by resolution for 
its proper function. The officers of the board elected at this 
meeting were: ° 

Dr. H. K. Pancoast, President. 

Dr. A. C. Christie, Vice President 

Dr. B. R. Kirklin, Secretary-Treasurer. 

This move put into action the determined effort on the part 
cf these five national organizations to improve the standards of 
the practice of radiology. It expects to accomplish this by 
various activities, such as the investigation and encouragement 
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of facilities for graduate extension study and active clinical 
assistantships for men desiring to specialize in radiology; it 
will: endeavor by regular examinations to determine the com- 
petence of specialists in radiology who apply for the certificate. 

During 1935 the American Board of Radiology was accepted 
for membership in the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties 
and was also approved by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association. Hereafter 
the list of Diplomates of the Board will take the place of the 
Council’s list of approved radiologists, and the latter list will 
be discontinued. 

PURPOSES 

First: To encourage the study and promote and regulate 
the practice of radiology. 

Second: To elevate the standards and advance the cause of 
radiology by encouraging its study and improving its practice. 

Third: To determine the competence of specialists in radi- 
ology ; to arrange, control and conduct investigations and exam- 
inations; and to test the qualifications of voluntary candidates 
for certificates to be issued by the board. 

Fourth: To serve the public, physicians, hospitals and med- 
ical schools by preparing lists of practitioners who shall have 
been certified by the board. 


VALUE OF CERTIFICATE 

The national radiologic organizations which have participated 
in the formation of the board and are sponsoring its activities, 
as well as other organizations, attach considerable importance 
to its certificate. It is expected that both the medical and the 
lay public, including hospital directors, will soon come to utilize 
the certificate from this board as a means of discriminating 
between those who are well grounded as specialists in radiology 
and those who are not. 

To this end lists of those holding certificates from this board 
will be published and issued from time to time by the board. 
Similar lists will be published by the American Journal of 
Roentgenology and Radium Therapy, Radiology, and The 
Journal of the American Medical Association. The Directory 
of the American Medical Association will indicate by a numer- 
ical symbol in the biographic data of those whose names are 
eligible to appear on these lists that they are diplomates of 
this board. 

For emphasis it is repeated that the board does not intend 
in any way to interfere with or limit the professional activities 
of any duly licensed physician, but it does aim toward stand- 
ardized qualifications for those who claim to be specialists in 
radiology. 

CERTIFICATES 

A certificate will be issued to each candidate who meets the 
requirements of the board, to the effect that the holder of the 
certificate has had adequate training in radiology and has suc- 
cessfully fulfilled the requirements of the board. 

A certificate granted by this board does not of itself confer, 
or purport to confer, any degree, or legal qualifications, privi- 
leges, or license to practice radiology. Certificates of the board 
shall be issued upon one of two forms: 

1. A certificate to the effect that the applicant has been found 
qualified to practice radiology in all its branches. 

A certificate to the effect that the applicant has been found 
qualified to practice radiology in one or more of the following 
special fields: (a) roentgenology; (b) diagnostic roentgenology ; 
(c) therapeutic radiology. 


DEFINITIONS 

For the purposes of this board, the following definitions are 
adopted : 

1. Radiology is that branch of medicine which deals with the 
diagnostic and therapeutic application of radiant energy includ- 
ing roentgen rays and radium. 

2. Roentgenology is that branch of radiology which deals 
with diagnostic and therapeutic application of roentgen rays. 

3. Diagnostic roentgenology is that branch of radiology which 
deals with the diagnostic application of roentgen rays. 

4. Therapeutic radiology is that branch of radiology which 
deals with the therapeutic application of roentgen rays and 


radium. 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Each applicant for admission to the examination shall be 
required to present evidence that he has met the following 
standards : 

(A) General Qualifications.* 

(1) Satisfactory moral and ethical standing in the profession. 

(2) A license to practice medicine. 





* Norte: In case of an applicant whose training has been received 


outside of the United States and Canada, the credentials must be satis- 
factory to the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties. 
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(3) Membership in the American Medical Association, or, 
by courtesy, membership in such Canadian or other medical 
societies as are recognized for this purpose by the Counql on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. 

(4) That the applicant holds himself out to be a specialist 
in radiology or one of its branches as defined under definitions, 
and that he uses roentgen rays or roentgen rays and radium 
either personally or under his direct supervision in a sub- 
stantial portion of his practice. 

(B) Professional Education.* 

(1) Graduation from a medical school of the United States 
or Canada, recognized by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association. 

(2) Completion of an internship of not less than one year 
in a hospital approved by the same council. 

(3) Three years’ training in radiology or sufficient experi- 
ence in lieu thereof. 

(C) Special Training.* (To be effective Jan. 1, 1942.) 

(1) A period of study after the internship of not less than 
three calendar years in an institution or radiologic department 
recognized by the same council and the board as competent 
to provide a satisfactory training in the field of radiology. 

(2) This period of specialized preparation shall include: 

(a) Graduate training in pathologic anatomy, radiophysics, 
and radiobiology. 

(b) An active experience of not less than twenty-four months 
in a radiologic department recognized by the board and the 
council as capable of providing satisfactory training. 

(c) Examination in the basic sciences of radiology as well as 
in the clinical aspects thereof. 


APPLICATIONS 


The board desires to appraise the candidate’s educational 
opportunities (premedical, medical and radiologic), the ability 
of his instructors, his hospital and teaching positions, his 
original investigations, his contributions to radiologic literature, 
his membership in medical societies, and his local and general 
reputation. 

For this purpose, application must be made on a special blank 
which may be obtained from the secretary. No application will 
be considered unless made on the regular application blank. 
This application shall be forwarded with the required data, 
two unmounted photographs, and the fee of $35, at least two 
months before the date of the examination. 


FEE 


A fee of $35 must accompany each application blank. This 
fee will not be returned and no application will be considered 
until the fee is received. This fee has been carefully computed 
and is used entirely for administrative purposes. Members of 
the board and special examiners do not receive any compensa- 
tion except for actual expenses connected with holding the 
examinations. As the number of candidates decreases, it may 
become necessary to raise the fee. 

Checks should be made payable to the American Board of 
Radiology. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Each year the board will hold an examination in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the American Medical Association, 
and, when sufficient applications are on file, a second examina- 
tion will be held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
American Roentgen Ray Society and/or the Radiological Soci- 
ety of North America. 

For the present, examinations consist of practical and oral 
examinations, although written examinations may be added 
later. The examinations are designed to test the candidate's 
fitness to practice radiology or one of its branches as a spe- 
cialty. The board will endeavor to adapt this examination to 
the candidate’s experience and years of practice. It will try 
especially to ascertain the breadth of his clinical experience, 
his knowledge of the basic sciences of radiology, and like- 
wise his knowledge of the recent literature on radiology, and 
his general qualifications as a specialist in this branch oi! 
medicine. 

The examination consists of tests in film interpretation and 
an oral examination in pathology, physiology, radiophysics and 
radiobiology, as well as the clinical applications of roentge!! 
rays and radium. The applicant is also examined in “pro- 
fessional adaptability,” in an attempt to ascertain his attitude 
toward his fellow practitioners and his patients. 
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Whenever an applicant fails to pass the examination, the 
board, if requested, will make suggestions as to suitable courses 
of instruction for the purpose of overcoming his deficiencies. 


REEXAMINATIONS 

If the candidate fails in an examination he will be admitted 
to a second examination after one year has elapsed but not 
more than three years. He must give sixty days’ notice of his 
intention to appear for reexamination and pay an additional 
fee of $15. If a candidate who has failed does not appear for 
reexamination before the expiration of three years, he will be 
required to make a new application and pay an additional fee 
of $35. 

A candidate having failed twice must file a new application 
and pay an additional fee of $35. 


FINAL ACTION OF THE BOARD 

The final action of the board is based on the applicant’s 
professional record, training, and attainments in the field of 
radiology, as well as on the results of his examination. Any 
radiologist who is practicing radiology honorably and efficiently 
should have no difficulty in obtaining a certificate. This board 
has been organized, not to prevent qualified radiologists from 
obtaining certificates, but to assist them in becoming recog- 
nized in their communities as men competent to practice in 
the special field of radiology. 


REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATES 

Certificates issued by this board are subject to the provisions 
of the Articles of Incorporation and the By-Laws. According 
to Article IX, Section 4, of the By-Laws “Any certificate issued 
by the Board of Trustees shall be subject to revocation in the 
event that: 

(a) The issuance of such certificate or its receipt by the phy- 
sician so certified shall have been contrary to or in violation of 
any provision of the Certificate of Incorporation of this the 
American Board of Radiology or of these by-laws; or 

(b) The physician or party so certified shall not have been 
eligible in fact to receive such certificate; or 

(c) The physician or party so certified shall have made any 
mis-statemcnt of fact in his application or in any other com- 
munication to the board or its representatives; or 

(d) The physician or party so certified shall have been 
convicted by a court of competent jurisdiction of a felony or 
of any misdemeanor involving, in the opinion of the Board 
of Trustees, moral turpitude; or 

(e) If the physician or party so certified shall have had his 
license to practice medicine revoked or shall have been expelled 
from one of the societies or organizations which is repre- 
sented by this corporation through eligibility of such society or 
organization to nominate and appoint members of this cor- 
poration.” 

Communications should be addressed to the secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF SURGERY, Inc. 


Evarts A, GRAHAM, Chairman, St. Louis. 

ALLEN O. WuippLe, Vice Chairman, New York. 

J. Stewart Ropman, Secretary-Treasurer, 225 South Fif- 
teenth St., Philadelphia. 

Howarp M. Cute, Boston. 

ArtHuR W. Ettrne, Albany, N. Y. 

Donato Guturig, Sayre, Pa. 

Tuomas M. Joyce, Portland, Ore. 

Tuomas G. Orr, Kansas City, Kan. 

Ropert L. Payne, Norfolk, Va. 

Frep W. RANKIN, Lexington, Ky. 

Erwin R. Scumipt, Madison, Wis. 

Harvey B. Stone, Baltimore. 

PuitemMon E, Truespate, Fall River, Mass. 


HISTORY 


The organization of the American Board of Surgery was 
completed on Jan. 9, 1937. A plan for this organization had 
been carefully studied by a general committee representative of 
certain general and sectional surgical societies called together 
through the initiative of the American Surgical Association. 
As a result of the deliberations of this general committee a 
tentative plan of organization was adopted. This plan was 
reported to the cooperating surgical societies and was approved 
with the understanding that the board, when organized, would 
have the power to change or modify the proposed plan as it 
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saw fit. This board has been created in accordance with the 
action of the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties as 
approved by the Council on Medical Education of the A. M. A., 
which has named twelve specialty fields as being suitable to be 
represented by such boards. These boards have the two-fold 
purpose of certifying those found to be qualified after meeting 
reasonable requirements, and of improving existing oppor- 
tunities for the training of specialists within the field concerned. 
This is to be done for the protection of the public and the good 
of the specialty. 
PERSONNEL 


* The cooperating surgical societies selected jointly to form 
the board appointed their representatives as follows: 


The American Surgical Association.............. 
The Surgical Section of the A. M. A............. 
The American College of Surgeons.............. 
The Southern Surgical Association.............. 
The Western Surgical Association............... 
The Pacific Coast Surgical Association........... 
The New England Surgical Society............. 


— tt et OD) Od 


The term of membership is for six years. Each cooperating 
association has the appointing power of its representatives sub- 
ject to the approval of the board. 


PURPOSES 


(a) To conduct examinations of satisfactory candidates who 
seek qualification by the Board. 

(b) To issue certificates of qualifications to all those meeting 
the board’s requirements. 

(c) To improve the opportunities for the training of the 
surgeon. 

REQUIREMENTS 
(A) GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS 

1. Moral and ethical standing in the profession satisfactory 
to the board. 

The board, believing that the practice of “fee splitting” is 
pernicious, leading as it does to a traffic in human life, will 
reserve the right to inquire particularly into any candidate’s 
practice in regard to this question. 

2. Membership in the American Medical Association or, by 
courtesy, membership in such Canadian or other medical soci- 
eties as are recognized for this purpose by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the A. M. A. Except 
as here provided, membership in other societies shall not be 
required. 

3. Those who have limited their activities to the practice of 
surgery. 

4. In exceptional instances the board may, in its discretion, 
accept for examination candidates who have met all preliminary 
requirements and have been in practice from six to sixteen years 
but whose formal training does not comply with the full 
requirements to be exacted in the future. 

The board recognizes two groups of candidates who may be 
eligible for certification. 

(A) The Founders Group—those who have already amply 
demonstrated their fitness as trained specialists in surgery. 
Application for membership in this group will be open until 
January 9, 1940. Those who receive the board’s approval will 
be accepted for membership without examination from the 
following : 

1. Those who from the time of the board’s organization, 
January 9, 1937, hold the position of Professor or Associate 
Professor of Surgery in the approved medical schools of the 
United States or Canada. 

2. Those who for fifteen years prior to the board’s organ- 
ization have limited their practice to surgery and have met 
the general qualifications required. 

3. Such members of the cooperating societies represented on 
the board, in good standing January 9, 1937, who may be invited 
to membership in this group. 

This group was closed January 1, 1940; no further applica- 
tions received. 

(B) Qualified by examinations— 

In addition to the general qualifications the requirements for 
this group shall be as follows: 


(8) PROFESSIONAL STANDING 
1. Graduation from a medical school of the United States 
or Canada recognized by the Council on Medical Education 





* The first three of these associations being national in scope, were 
allotted three representatives each, the remaining associations, one. 
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and Hospitals of the A. M. A., or graduation from an approved 
foreign school. 

2. Completion of an internship of not less than one year 
in a hospital approved by the same Council, or its equivalent 
in the opinion of the board. This internship may be rotating 
or one devoted to a single branch of medicine as, for example, 
surgery, medicine, pathology, etc. 


(c) Spectat TRAINING 

After the completion of the year’s internship there shall be a 
period of special training in surgery of not less than five years. 
During this period one’s entire time must be devoted to surgical 
training supplemented by sufficient experience in the basic 
sciences to comply with the provisions of Paragraph 2. Such 
training may be taken in a recognized graduate school of 
medicine, or as resident in surgery in an acceptable hospital, 
or under a sponsorship accredited by the American Board of 
Surgery for such training.* By the latter statement is meant 
that one may secure the necessary training as an assistant to 
an accredited surgeon, provided suitable facilities for the edu- 
cation of the candidate are offered. It is understood that the 
board will accept a combination of training as outlined above. 

(For example, one may take a graduate course in an acceptable gradu- 
ate school for one year, a residency of two years, and an assistantship 
of two years.) 

This period of special training shall be of such character 
that the relation of the basic sciences of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, bacteriology and biochemistry is emphasized. Knowl- 
edge of these sciences as applied to clinical surgery will be 
required in the examination. 

Adequate operative experience in which the candidate has 
assumed the whole responsibility will be required. 

The above requirements, especially those referring to surgical 
training, are subject to change from time to time as the existing 
opportunities for training in this field of specialization may be 
broadened. 

EXAMINATIONS 

The qualifying examination will be divided into Part I (writ- 
ten) and Part II (clinical, bedside and laboratory). In both 
of these parts a knowledge of the practical application of the 
sciences fundamental to surgery will be required as previously 
stated. 

Part I 

This may be given simultaneously in as many centers as the 
board may determine suitable for the purpose. A candidate, to 
be eligible for Part I, must meet all requirements for Group B 
candidates. A card of admission to this part of the examination 
will be forwarded to the candidate from the secretary’s office, 
certifying that these requirements have been met, as well as due 
notice as to the time and place of examination. 

The examination in Part I shall cover a one day period. 
There shall be two sessions of three hours each. This written 
examination shall concern itself primarily with general sur- 
gical problems and in addition the application of the basic 
sciences of surgery to these problems. 


Part II 

In order to be eligible for Part II a candidate must have 
successfully passed Part I, in addition to having met the nec- 
essary preliminary requirements and having presented definite 
evidence of an adequate training in operative surgery satisfac- 
tory to the board. 

This part of the examination shall be oral and practical and 
cover a one-day period, the schedule being arranged somewhat 
as follows: 

8-9 A. M.—REGISTRATION 

9 A. M-12 Noon.—Clinical Surgery (diagnosis and manage- 
ment and the application of physiology, biochemistry and 
bacteriology, as the case being examined on may offer an 
opportunity for doing so. X-ray plate interpretation will also 
be included). 

2-5 P. M—Applied anatomy and surgical pathology. 

It is probable that for the present this part of the examina- 
tion can be held in one center or at the most, two. Later, 
however, as the demand grows, it will be necessary, in all proba- 
bility, for the board to establish definite subsidiary board centers 
where this part may be held. At that time it will be necessary 
that the board appoint subsidiary boards in these centers, con- 
sisting of those already qualified as in Group A, to conduct 
this examination. 





* The board makes no attempt to classify hospital residencies, usually 
accepting those approved by the American College of Surgeons and the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. 
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GRADES 

A candidate must receive a passing average for each part 
to be entitled to the board’s certificate. No candidate shall 
pass a part who does not receive a grade of 60% or over in 
each subject of such a part. An average grade of 75% shall 
be considered as passing in each part. The following values 
have been assigned to Part II on the basis of the total of 
100% ; clinical surgery 50%, anatomy 30%, pathology 20%. 

A candidate who fails in his examination in Part I shall have 
his papers reviewed by the examination committee. 


REEXAMINATIONS 


Candidates may be reexamined as often as they desire pro- 
vided one year shall elapse between examinations, except that 
the board may, for good and sufficient reason, deny a candi- 
date the privilege of reexamination. 

Candidates shall be required to pay the same fees for Parts I 
and II at each reexamination in these parts. 


FEES 


The fee for Group A, Founders Group, shall be $25. 

The fee for Group B shall be $75, payable as follows: 
$5 registration fee, which shall be returned if the candidate is 
not accepted for examination; $20 for Part I; and $50 for 
Part II. 

This board is a non-profit organization. All fees will be 
used, after a reasonable amount is set aside for necessary 
expenses in maintaining its office, conducting examinations, etc., 
to aid in improving existing opportunities for the training of the 
surgeon. 

CERTIFICATE 

A certificate attesting to a candidate’s qualification in surgery 
after meeting the requirements will be issued by the board, 
having been signed by its officers. 


REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATE 


Any certificate issued by the board shall be subject to revoca- 
tion by the board at any time in case it shall determine in its 
sole judgment that a candidate, who has received a certificate, 
either was not properly qualified to receive it or has become 
disqualified since its receipt. 

Proper forms for making application, and other information, 
will be furnished by the secretary-treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF UROLOGY, Inc. 


HerMAN L. KretscHMER, President, Chicago. 
CLARENCE G. BANbLER, Vice President, New York. 


Girtpert J. Tuomas, Secretary-Treasurer, 1009 
Avenue, Minneapolis. 


NATHANIEL P. Ratusun, Brooklyn. 
GerorGE GILBERT SMITH, Boston. 
CuHartes C. Hicerns, Cleveland. 
Henry G. Bucsee, New York. 
ALFRED I. Forsom, Dallas, Texas. 

T. Leon Howarp, Denver. 


Nicollet 


ORGANIZATION 

At the annual meeting of the American Association of Genito- 
Urinary Surgeons held at Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada, May 
26-28, 1932, Dr. William F. Braasch called attention to the 
various qualification boards which had been established, or were 
in the process of being established, for the certification of 
specialists. He suggested that a committee should be appointed 
from this organization to investigate the advisability of estab- 
lishing a similar board for the specialty of urology. A com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. Braasch as Chairman, Dr. Henry G. 
Bugbee, and Dr. Hugh H. Young was appointed. This com- 
mittee reported to the society in 1933, was reappointed to con- 
tinue its efforts, and was given the power to act. 

At the meeting of the American Urological Association in 
1933, Dr. George R. Livermore, in his presidential address, 
suggested that all candidates for specialization in urology should 
have some definite preparation, and should be required to take a 
thorough examination before being recognized as specialists in 
urology. Dr. Livermore appointed Dr. Joseph F. McCarthy, 


chairman; Dr. George Gilbert Smith, and Dr. Herman L. 
Kretschmer as a committee to study this suggestion. 

At the annual meeting of the American Medical Association 
in Milwaukee, June 12-16, 1933, a committze consisting of Dr. 
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Montague L. Boyd, chairman; Dr. A. I. Folsom and Dr. Frank 
Hinman was appointed to cooperate with similar committees 
from the American Association of Genito-Urinary Surgeons 
and the American Urological Association in the establishment 
of the American Board of Urology. 

The first combined meeting of the committees from these 
three organizations was held on Oct. 11, 1933, in Chicago. 
Dr. Herman L. Kretschmer was made president; Dr. Joseph F. 
McCarthy, vice president; and Dr. William F. Braasch, secre- 
tary. These men were elected to serve as temporary officers. 
A permanent organization could not be effected, however, 
because the committee from the American Urological Associa- 
tion had not been given the power to act. 

The second meeting of these committees was held in New 

York City, Feb. 2, 1934. Dr. Nathaniel P. Rathbun, president 
of the American Urological Association, was present at this 
neeting. 
At > annual meeting of the American Urological Associa- 
tion held in Atlantic City, N. J., May 22-24, 1934, the committee 
reported the activities of the temporary “Board of Urology.” 
This report, which contained suggestions for the guidance of 
future committees from this association, was accepted, and a new 
committee was elected by the association, and was given the 
power to act. 

The permanent “American Board of Urology, Inc.,” was 
organized at Chicago, Sept. 24, 1934. The committee members 
present from the American Association of Genito-Urinary 
Surgeons were: Dr. William F. Braasch, Dr. Henry G. Bug- 
bee, and Dr. Gilbert J. Thomas; those from the American 
Urological Association were: Dr. Nathaniel P. Rathbun, 
Dr. Herman L. Kretschmer, and Dr. George Gilbert Smith; 
those from the Section on Urology of the American Medical 
Association were: Dr. A. I. Folsom, Dr. T. Leon Howard, and 
Dr. Clarence G. Bandler. 

The officers of the board elected at this meeting were: Dr. 
Herman L. Kretschmer, president; Dr. Clarence G. Bandler, 
vice president; Dr. Gilbert J. Thomas, secretary-treasurer. 

The board was incorporated May 6, 1935, and held its first 
legal meeting May 10, 1935. 


PURPOSES 


The first objective of the American Board of Urology, Inc., 
is to render better service to the public by insuring the compe- 
tence of any physician or surgeon who is specializing, or who 
wishes to specialize, in the field of urology. It will elevate the 
standards and advance the cause of urology. It will investigate 
the curricula of medical schools, and will encourage adequate 
facilities for graduate instruction in urology. 


FUNCTIONS 

(a) The board will arrange to control and conduct examina- 
tions testing the qualifications of volunteer candidates. 

(b) The board will grant and issue certificates or other evi- 
dence of special knowledge in the field of urology to voluntary 
applicants or to candidates for certification. 

(c) The board will endeavor to serve the public, hospitals, 
medical schools, medical societies and practitioners of medicine 
and surgery by preparing lists of urologists whom it has 
certified. 

LIMITATIONS OF FUNCTIONS 

The conferring of degrees, “Doctor of Medicine” or “Bach- 
elor of Medicine” remains with the universities, where it 
belongs, and this board makes no attempt to control the 
practice of urology by license, or legal regulations. This 
board does not intend in any way to interfere with or limit 
the professional activities of any duly licensed physician. 


REASON FOR APPLYING FOR A CERTIFICATE; ITS VALUE 

The American Urological Association, the American Associa- 
tion of Genito-Urinary Surgeons, and the Section on Urology 
of the American Medical Association are interested in further- 
ing the cause of urology and have participated in the formation 
of this board. They are sponsoring its activities. The various 
national medical societies, the public, hospital directors and 
others, will utilize the certification from this board as a means 
of discriminating between those well grounded as specialists 
in urology, and those who are not. 

Lists of individuals who have certificates from this board, 
and who are engaged in the practice of urology may be pub- 
lished in the Directory of the American Medical Association 
and will be published in a booklet issued from time to time by 
the American Board of Urology, Inc. The directory of the 
American Medical Association may indicate, by symbols in the 
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biographical data, those whose names are eligible to appear on 
the list of diplomates of this board. 

Application for this certificate is purely voluntary. There 
is only one type of certificate. No indication is given as to 
whether or not the candidate received his certificate with or 
without examination. All certificates are identical. 

The Advisory Board for Medical Specialties working in con- 
junction with, and reporting to, the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals of the American Medical Association, has 
set certain standards of preparation for specialization which 
the American Board of Urology, Inc., wishes to adopt. The 
advisory board has drawn from the experience of all the present 
functioning boards, and has been of inestimable assistance in the 
formulation of the Constitution and By-Laws for the Board of 
Urology. Other organizations which now successfully operate 
boards of certification are: 

The American Board of Ophthalmology, the American Board 
of Otolaryngology, the American Board of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, the American Board of Dermatology and Syph- 
ilology, the American Board of Pediatrics, the American Board 
of Psychiatry and Neurology, the American Board of Radi- 
ology, the American Board of Orthopedic Surgery, the Amer- 
ican Board of Internal Medicine, the American Board of 
Pathology and the American Board of Surgery. Among the 
organizations cooperating with the Advisory Board for Medical 
Specialties are: the Association of American Medical Colleges, 
the American Hospital Association, the Federation of State 
Medical Boards of the U. S. A., and the National Board of 
Medical Examiners. 


APPLICATION BLANK: REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL APPLICANTS 


Application for certification must be made on a special blank. 
This will be provided by the secretary and must be returned 
to him accompanied by other required data and credentials, and 
by $15 of the examination fee. 

Requirements for Applicants. (Article VIII, Section 2, of 
the By-Laws of the American Board of Urology, Inc.) 

Each applicant, before he shall become eligible to take the 
examination for certification in urology, must: 

A. Have graduated from a medical school of the United 
States or Canada recognized by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals of the American Medical Association, and 
must have completed an internship of not less than one year 
in a hospital approved by the same council. (The former 
requirement is not applicable to a candidate who graduated 
from an institution now extinct, or whose graduation occurred 
before the American Medical Association had prepared a list of 
accredited medical schools.) All graduates of foreign medical 
schools must obtain a license in the state in which they propose 
to practice medicine and the certificate of the National Board 
of Medical Examiners before making application for certification, 

B. Establish in a manner satisfactory to this board that he 
is a physician duly licensed by law to practice medicine, that 
he is of high ethical and professional standing and that he has 
received adequate special training in urology. 

The board is attempting to increase and to standardize the facilities for 


urological training in teaching institutions, so that the expression ‘‘special 
training in Urology” may be interpreted to include: 

1. A period of study, after the internship, of not less than three years 
in clinics, dispensaries, hospitals or laboratories recognized by the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association 
as competent to provide a satisfactory training in the special field of 
Urology. 

This period of specialized preparation should include: 

(a) graduate training in anatomy, physiology, pathology, and the other 
basic medical sciences which are necessary to the proper understanding of 
the disorders and treatment involved in the specialty of Urology. 

(b) an active experience of not less than eighteen months in hospital 
clinics, dispensaries and diagnostic laboratories recognized by the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association 
as competent in the diagnosis and treatment of urologie conditions. 

(c) examinations in the medical sciences basic to the specialty of 
Urology, as well as in the clinical, laboratory and public health aspects. 

2. An additional period of not less than two years in the private practice 
of urology in the city from which he makes application. 

These special requirements conform with the suggestions made by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. 


C. Make application to the American Board of Urology, Inc., 
whose duty it shall be to investigate the applicant’s credentials 
and make a survey of his character; 

D. Assure the board that he is engaged in the practice of 
urology and that he intends to continue to be so engaged; 

E. Membership in the American Medical Association, or 
comparable national medical society is recommended. 
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FEE 


The examination fee will be $75. Fifteen dollars must accom- 
pany the application. Sixty dollars is to be paid when the 
applicant is accepted as a candidate for certification. This is 
the total expense to the candidate. If a candidate fails in his 
examination, he will be permitted a second examination after 
one year, or within three years, without additional fee, but he 
must give sixty days’ notice of his intention to appear for 
reexamination. After an applicant has failed twice, he must 
file a new application blank accompanied by a second fee. If an 
applicant is lacking in any of the requirements as stated above, 
he will be considered ineligible for examination and classification 
and his fee will be returned. In no other instance, however, 
will a refund of the examination fee be possible. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION 


According to the By-laws of the American Board of Urology, 
Inc., applications received from applicants for certification shall 
be examined by the Credentials Committee and reviewed by 
the board. When additional data are required to complete the 
application, these will be requested by the secretary’s office. 

The requirements for certification include: personal appear- 
ance before the board; preparation of fifty case reports of 
major urological cases under the candidate’s own supervision 
which must contain all items essential for diagnosis, therapy, 
prognosis, results of treatment, etc.; oral and clinical examina- 
tions; written examinations. 

In specific instances, the board may waive any part of these 
requirements, with the exception of the item of personal appear- 
ance. 

Each candidate will receive a notice of the time and place 
of the examinations, and an appointment for his personal 
appearance before the board. 


WHERE HELD, AND REPORTS OF 
CASE HISTORIES 


The board will hold one examination a year. This will be 
held at a time or place that the board may select or deem 
expedient. 

1. The written examinations are designed to test the candi- 
date’s preparation in, and his knowledge of, the whole subject 
of urology, including the fundamental subjects: pathology, 
anatomy, physiology, embryology, bacteriology, physiological 
chemistry and endocrinology. The examination in pathology 
will consist of the identification of gross specimens and of 
sections of tissue observed through the microscope. The exami- 
nation in anatomy, physiology, embryology, bacteriology, physio- 
logical chemistry, and endocrinology will be a test of the 
candidate’s working knowledge of these subjects as they are 
related to the practice of urology. 

2. The oral and clinical examinations will consist of dis- 
cussions of common urologic conditions. The subjects forming 
the basis of the oral examinations are urography, diseases of the 
genital organs, including the prostate, diseases of the urinary 
bladder, and diseases of the ureters and kidneys. The oral 
examination may deal directly with the reports of case histories 
which the candidate has submitted. This examination will ascer- 
tain the candidate’s familiarity with recent urologic literature, 
the breadth of his clinical experience, and his general qualifi- 
cations as a specialist in urology. The applicant also will be 
examined in “professional adaptability” in an attempt to ascer- 
tain his attitude toward his fellow practitioners and his patients. 

3. The reports of fifty major urological cases must be con- 
secutive and must have been under the candidate’s own super- 
vision. They must not be abstracted. Sufficient data should 
appear in these so the examiner will know that a proper history 
was taken and that a thorough examination, including a com- 
plete physical survey, was made. 

Case reports that are copied verbatim from a hospital record 
are not desired. They must be identified by the name of the 
hospital and the case admission numbers, with the pertinent 
dates. The reports must be typewritten (preferably on 8% by 
11 paper) and in duplicate, but need not be on any special 
torms. 

The data should be placed under proper headings and the 
arrangement of these should conform to the sequence of events 
incidental to the patient’s admission to the hospital or clinic, 
the examinations made and treatment prescribed. 

Each candidate must assume personal responsibility for the 
data in his case reports, including autopsy findings and inter- 
pretations of urograms. If the reports are prepared by record 


EXAMINATIONS, 


clerks, interns, or fellows, they should be reviewed by the can- 
didate and careful attention given to the spelling and the correct 
use of medical terms before submitting them to the secretary 
of the board. Case reports are documentary evidence of a can- 
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didate’s method of practice, and the data in them and the 
manner in which these are presented reflect this. 

Satisfactory case reports must be submitted before a candi- 
date will be permitted to continue with other parts of his 
examination. If case reports are pronounced unsatisfactory by 
more than one examiner, the candidate will be informed of this 
and requested to prepare others.. Criticisms and unsatisfactory 
reports will be sent to the candidate upon request. 

Case reports must be submitted to the secretary of the board 
at least ninety days before the time set for the oral-clinical 
examination. 

Although the board requires that all the essential points of the 
history and examination be given, as well as a complete 
description of the surgical procedure, emphasis should be placed 
on the following items: preoperative diagnosis ; clinical and 
pathological diagnosis; summary of postoperative course with 
special reference to morbidity; clinical findings at time of dis- 
charge from the hospital and subsequent “follow-up” reports. 

A final short paragraph must be prepared for each case by the 
candidate. These data must include the candidate’s interpreta- 
tion of the history in terms of pathology; the basis for the 
diagnosis; the facts that determined the treatment prescribed, 
whether surgical or otherwise; the course of treatment to be 
pursued following discharge from the hospital or clinic; a criti- 
cal discussion of the knowledge gained from the proper handling 
of the case, or from the errors made (if any) in the diagnosis 
and method of treatment. 

Complete separate index lists of the case history reports sub- 
mitted must accompany the records. If the reports are obtained 
from more than one hospital they must be consecutive, as men- 
tioned before, and a separate complete index list of each group 
of reports should be provided. These lists must state the oper- 
ator’s name at the head of each page, the name of the patient, 
the hospital and admission number, and the date of operation. 
The lists will be filed in the secretary’s office for verification 
purposes. 

Case reports will be reviewed by examiners living in localities 
other than those where the candidates practice. 


FINAL ACTION 


Final action is based on the applicant’s training, his pro- 
fessional record, his attainments in the field of urology, and the 
results of the examinations. Any well trained urologist will 
have no difficulty in obtaining the board’s certification. This 
board is organized not to prevent qualified urologists from 
obtaining certificates, but to assist them in becoming recognized 
in their communities as men competent to practice in the special 
field of urology. 

The activities described in Articles IX and X of this pamphlet 
proceed from the certificate of incorporation in which is stated 
the nature of the business, objects, and purposes proposed to be 
transacted and carried out by this corporation. 


REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATE 


Certificates issued by this board are subject to the provisions 
of the Articles of Incorporation and the By-laws. According 
to Article IX, Section 4, of the By-laws, “each certificate may 
be revoked in the event that: 

(a) The issuance of such certificate or its receipt by the phy- 
sician so certified shall have been contrary to, or in violation of, 
any provision of the Certificate of Incorporation of this, the 
American Board of Urology, Inc., or of the By-laws; or 

(b) The physician or party certified shall not have been eli- 
gible to receive such certificate, irrespective of whether or not 
the facts constituting him so ineligible were known to, or 
could have been ascertained by, the directors of the board at 
the time of the issuance of such certificate; or 

(c) The physician or party so certified shall have made any 
misstatement of fact in his application for such certificate or in 
any other statement or representation to the board or its repre- 
sentatives; or 

(d) The physician so certified, at any time while continuing 
to practice, shall cease to practice urology; or 

(e) The physician so certified shall at any time have neglected 
to maintain the degree of competency in the practice of the 
specialty of urology as set up by the board, and shall refuse to 
submit to reexamination by the board. 

The Board of Trustees of this Corporation shall have the sole 
power, jurisdiction and right, to determine and decide whether 
or not the evidence or information before it is sufficient to con- 
stitute one of the grounds for revocation of any certificate issued 
by this corporation, and the decision of such Board of Trustees 
in the premises shall be final.” 

Communications should be addressed to the secretary-trea- 
surer. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD OF PLASTIC 
SURGERY, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD OF SURGERY 


JouN STAIGE Davis, Chairman, Baltimore. 

GreorcE M. Dorrance, Vice-Chairman, Philadelphia. 

Virray P. Brarr, Secretary-Treasurer, 400 Metropolitan 
Building, St. Louis. 

ConrAD BerENS, New York. 

James Barrett Brown, St. Louis. 

Rosert H. Ivy, Philadelphia. 

Harotp L. D. KirkHaAm, Houston, Texas. 

Witt1AM S. KIsKADDEN, Los Angeles. 

SuMNER L. Kocu, Chicago. 

WittrAM E, Lapp, Boston. 

Gorpvon B. New, Rochester, Minn. 

GeoRGE WARREN PIERCE, San Francisco. 

ErNEST Futton Rispon, Toronto, Ontario. 

FERRIS SMITH, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Jerome P. Wesster, New York. 


HISTORY 


The aim of the American Board of Plastic Surgery is much 
the same as that outlined by the American Board of Surgery, 
namely, “to support a movement which it believes will ulti- 
mately raise the standards of qualified surgeons in this country 
and aid in improving opportunities for the training of the 
surgeon.” <A specific purpose of the board is to certify those 
plastic surgeons found to be qualified, after meeting reasonable 
requirements, for the protection of the public and the good of 
the specialty. 

PURPOSES 

The purposes of the board are: 

1. To elevate and establish standards of fitness to practice 
plastic surgery. 

2. To arrange and conduct examinations to test the qualifi- 
cations of those who practice plastic surgery and to confer 
certificates upon those who meet the standards established by 
the board. 

3. To improve and widen the existing opportunities for the 
training of the plastic surgeon. 

4. To study and evaluate local and foreign teaching centers 
and opportunities for experience in and the study of plastic 
surgery. 

REQUIREMENTS 

1. Moral and ethical standing in the profession satisfactory 
to the board. 

2. Membership in the American Medical Association or, by 
courtesy, membership in such Canadian or other medical socie- 
ties as are recognized for this purpose by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. Except as here provided, membership in other 
societies shall not be required. 

3. Those who are adequately trained for and are doing accep- 
table work in the practice of plastic surgery in any field. 

4. In exceptional instances the board may, in its discretion, 
accept for examination candidates who have met all preliminary 
requirements and have been in practice from six to sixteen 
years but whose formal training does not comply with the 
full requirements to be exacted in the future. 

The board recognizes two groups of candidates who may be 
eligible for certification. 

(A) The Founders Group—those who have already amply 
demonstrated their fitness as trained specialists in plastic sur- 
gery. Candidates from this group on invitation by the board, 
and those who voluntarily request, may make application, and 
on approval by the board and by the American Board of 
Surgery will be accepted without examination as qualified. 

(B) Those qualified by examination. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDING 

1. Graduation from a medical school of the United States 
or Canada recognized by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association or grad- 
uation from an approved foreign school. 

2. Completion of an internship of not less than one year in 

a hospital approved by the said Council, or its equivalent, in 
the opinion of the board. 
_ 3. For all candidates applying for certification by this board 
in one or more special fields, preliminary certification from 
the certifying board or boards of these individual specialties 
shall be considered essential. For all candidates applying for 
certification in the general field of plastic surgery, preliminary 
certification by the American Board of Surgery will be essen- 
tial, except as noted in paragraph (4) under Requirements. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING 


For certification in the general field of plastic surgery, the 
following special training shall be required: A period of grad- 
uate study in surgery of not less than five years beyond the 
intern year, two years of which shall be devoted to plastic 
surgery, to be taken in a recognized graduate school or hos- 
pital, or under a sponsorship accredited by both the American 
Board of Surgery and the American Board of Plastic Surgery. 
This period of special training shall cover the technical and 
clinical phases of plastic surgery and the basic sciences of 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, bacteriology and biochemistry 
as they are related to plastic surgery. For candidates seeking 
certification in the general field of plastic surgery, this latter 
basic part of the preparatory work shall be approved by the 
American Board of Surgery before the candidate is eligible for 
examination by the American Board of Plastic Surgery. 

For candidates for certification in special fields, preliminary 
certification by the related special board shall be accepted as 
evidence of basic training in that specialty, but shall not be 
accepted as evidence of adequate training in the conduct of 
anesthesia, control of hemorrhage, treatment of shock, in bac- 
teriology, and in the care of surgical infection and accidents. 


EXAMINATIONS 


The qualifying examination will be divided into Part I, writ- 
ten, and Part II, oral and practical. 

Nature of Examinations.—For the general plastic group, 
Part I shall consist of a written examination given by the 
American Board of Surgery. The examination of candidates 
in special fields without preliminary certification by the Ameri- 
can Board of Surgery shall include questions upon the man- 
agement of local and general anesthesia, shock, hemorrhage, 
surgical pathology, the handling of tissues and related bacteri- 
ology, surgical complications, etc., this examination to be given 
by the American Board of Plastic Surgery. 

Part II as it applies to the general plastic field shall be that 
as conducted by the American Board of Surgery, it being 
understood that the clinical part of the examination shall be 
conducted by examiners appointed by the American Board of 
Plastic Surgery. 

The clinical examination by the American Board of Plastic 
Surgery shall include any or all of the following: 

(a) The exhibition of patients who have undergone or are 
undergoing treatment. 

(b) Examination, diagnosis and presentation of a plan of 
correction by the applicant of cases provided by the examiners. 

(c) Oral examination of the appiicant and observations made 
in the operating room, treatment rooms and wards. 

In order to be eligible for Part II of the examination, a 
candidate must have successfully passed Part I. 

GRADES 

A candidate shall be required to receive a passing average 
for each part in order to receive the board’s certificate. No 
candidate shall pass Part I or Part II of the examination who 
does not receive a grade of 60 per cent or over in each sub- 
ject of such a part. An average grade of 75 per cent shall 
be considered as passing. 


REEX AMINATIONS 
Candidates may be reexamined as often as they desire, pro- 
vided that one year shall elapse between examinations, except 
in such cases as the board may, for good and sufficient reason, 
deny a candidate the priviilege of reexamination. Candidates 
shall be required to pay the fee for either Part I or Part II 
previous to each reexamination in these parts. 


FEES 
The fee for Group A (Founders’ Group) shall be $25. 
The fee for Group B shall be $75, payable as follows: $25 
on registration; $25 for Part I of the examination, of which 
$10 shall go to the American Board of Surgery; $25 for Part 
II of the examination. 
There shall be no refunds. 


CERTIFICATE 

A certificate attesting to a candidate’s qualifications in plastic 

surgery after meeting the requirements will be issued by the 
board, having been signed by its officers. 


REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATE 

Any certificate issued by the board shall be subject to revo- 
cation by the board at any time in case it shall determine in 
its sole judgment that a candidate who has received a*certifi- 
cate either was not properly qualified to receive it or has 
become disqualified since its receipt. 

Proper forms for making application and other information 
will be furnished by the secretary-treasurer. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF NEUROLOGICAL 
SURGERY, INC. 


Howarp C. NAFFzIGER, Chairman, San Francisco. 

AtFrep W. Anson, Vice-Chairman, Rochester, Minn. 

R. GLEN SpurR.inG, Secretary-Treasurer, 404 Brown Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky. 

Pau C. Bucy, Chicago. 

WincHett Mc.K. Craic, Rochester, Minn. 

Leo M. Davinorr, Brooklyn. 

Loyat Davis, Chicago. 

Tempe S. Fay, Philadelphia. 

Max M. Peet, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Tracy J. Putnam, New York. 

Ernest Sacus, St. Louis, Mo. 

Byron Stookey, New York. 


ORGANIZATION 

Recognizing the need for detailed training and special quali- 
fications for the practice of neurological surgery, representa- 
tives of both the Society of Neurological Surgeons and the 
Harvey Cushing Society held an informal meeting in Chicago 
on March 27, 1939, to consider the advisability of the formation 
of a national certification board. Later the group was enlarged 
by representatives from the Section on Nervous and Mental 
Diseases of the American Medical Association, the Section on 
Surgery of the American Medical Association, the American 
Neurological Association, and the American College of Sur- 
geons. Approval of the board by the Advisory Board for 
Medical Specialties and the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association was given. 
The American Board of Neurological Surgery was incorporated 
in the State of Delaware on Aug. 1, 1940. 

The membership of the corporation was nominated as fol- 
lows: five from the Society of Neurological Surgeons, three 
from the Harvey Cushing Society, one each from the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, the Section on Nervous and Mental 
Disease of the American Medical Association, the Section on 
Surgery of the American Medical Association, and the Ameri- 
can Neurological Association. 


PURPOSES 

A. To encourage the study, improve the practice, elevate the 
standards and advance the science of neurological surgery and 
thereby to serve the cause of public health. 

B. To grant and issue to physicians duly licensed by law, 
certificates or other recognition of special knowledge in neuro- 
logical surgery and to suspend and revoke the same. 

C. Certificates granted or issued by the corporation shall not 

Snier or purport to cenfer on any person any legal qualifi- 
cation, privilege or license to practice neurological surgery, 
nor purport to be issued under or in pursuance to or by virtue 
of any statutory or governmental sanction or authority. 

D. To determine by examination, investigation and otherwise 
the fitness and competence of specialists in neurological surgery 
who shall apply for certificates and to prepare, provide, con- 
trol and conduct examinations, written, oral and otherwise, for 
such purpose and to determine the results of such examination. 

E. To furnish to the public, liospitals, medical schools, medi- 
cal societies and practitioners oi medicine and surgery lists of 
neurological surgeons who from time to time have been granted 
certificates by this corporation. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A. General qualifications. 

1. Satisfactory moral and ethical standing in the profession. 

2. License to practice medicine. 

3. Membership in the American Medical Association or, by 
courtesy, membership in such Canadian or other medical socie- 
ties as are recognized for this purpose by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. 

4. That the surgical activity of the applicant shall be lim- 
ited to neurological surgery. 

B. Professional education. 

1. Graduation from a medical school of the United States 
or Canada recognized by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association, or gradu- 
uation from a foreign school which is acceptable to the Ameri- 
can Board of Neurological Surgery, Inc. 


C. Special training, to be effective Jan. 1, 1940. 
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EDUCATION 


1. Completion of a surgical internship of not less than one 
year in a hospital approved by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals of the American Medical Association, or 
its _ canivalent in the opinion of the board. 

A period of graduate study in a recognized graduate school 
of pl? of not less than three years beyond the intern year, 
or in an approved hospital or under a sponsorship acceptable 
to the American Board of Neurological Surgery, Inc., for the 
training of neurological surgeons. This period of special train- 
ing shall be of such a character that the relation of the basic 
sciences of anatomy, physiology, pathology, bacteriology and 
biochemistry is emphasized. Knowledge of these sciences as 
applied to the practice of neurological surgery will be required 
in the examination. 

3. An additional period of not less than two years in the 
practice of neurological surgery. 

D. Certification without examination. 

1. On invitation by the board and written application made 
within two years from Jan. 1940, the following may be 
accepted as eligible for certification upon approval of the board 
of directors and on the production of evidence of satisfactory 
moral and ethical standing in the profession. 

(a) Individuals of professorial rank in approved medical 
schools of the United States or Canada whose surgical prac- 
tice is limited to neurological surgery. 

(b) Those who have specialized in neurological surgery for 
ten years prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 


APPLICATION BLANK AND FEE 


Application must be made on the special form which may be 
procured from the secretary. The application and examination 
fee for candidates is $75 whether certified with or without 
examination. The completed application form should be 
returned to the secretary accompanied by an application fee 
of $25. When notified by the secretary that he is eligible for 
examination he shall send the examination fee of $50 to the 
secretary-treasurer at least two weeks before the date of exam- 
ination. The application fee will be returned if the candidate 
is not accepted by the board for examination. 

A candidate who has failed in one examination is eligible to 
reexamination in the subject, or subjects, in which he failed, 
within three years, on payment of a reexamination fee of $10. 
A candidate who has failed in one examination and who does 
not apply for reexamination within three years or a person 
who has applied within that time but who has failed a second 
time will be considered a new applicant. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations will be held in the spring and fall of each year 
at or near the time and place of a national meeting at the dis- 
cretion of the board. Examinations will be oral and based 
upon broad principles of neurological surgery. The subject 
matter of the examination will be divided into six parts: (1) 
neuroanatomy and neurophysiology, (2) neuropathology and 
bacteriology, (3) ophthalmology and x-ray diagnosis, (4) neuro- 
surgical problems, (5) organic neurology and (6) general 
surgery. 

The first examination will be held at the Neurological Insti- 
tute, University of Illinois, 912 South Wood Street, Chicago, 
on Oct. 18 and 19, 1940. 

All communications should be addressed to the secretary- 
treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARD FOR MEDICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


Organized 1933-1934 to coordinate graduate education and 
certification of medical specialists in the United States and 
Canada. 

This Board reports directly to its member groups, and func- 
tions in close cooperation with the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals of the American Medical Association and 
with the Advisory Council on Medical Education. 

The work of this Board has been aided by grants from the 
Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation of New York, but the Board is 
now supported by its component groups. 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Witcarp C. Rappleye, President, New York. 
Wittram P. Wuerry, Vice President, Omaha. 


Pavut Titus, Secretary-Treasurer, 121 South Highland Ave., 
Pittsburgh. 


R. C. Buerkt, Chicago. 
W. B. Lancaster, Boston. 
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MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
*(Corresponding Officer) 

The Association of American Medical Colleges 
STANLEY B. Ryerson, Toronto, Ontario. 
*WILLARD C., RAPPLEYE, New York. 

The American Hospital Association 
*R. C. Buerk1, Chicago. 

G. Harvey AGNEw, Toronto, Ontario. 

The Federation of State Medical Boards of the U. S. A. 
G. M. Witit1amson, Grand Forks, N. D. 
*WaLTER L. BIERRING, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The National Board of Medical Examiners 
*]. STEWART RopMAN, Philadelphia. 

WaL_er S. LEATHERS, Nashville, Tenn. 

The American Board of Ophthalmology 
WattTeER B. LANCASTER, Boston. 

*JoHN GREEN, St. Louis. 

The American Board of Otolaryngology 
Harris P. MosHEr, Boston. 

*WiILLIAM P. WHERRY, Omaha. 

The American Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
JoserpH L. Barr, Chicago. 

*PauL Titus, Pittsburgh. 

The American Board of Dermatology and Syphilology 
Howarp Fox, New York. 

*C. Guy LANE, Boston. 

The American Board of Pediatrics 
Borpen S. VEEpDER, St. Louis. 

*C, ANDERSON ALDRICH, Winnetka, III. 

The American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology 
FRANKLIN G. EsauGu, Denver. 

*WALTER FREEMAN, Washington, D. C. 

The American Board of Radiology 
A. C. CuristT1E, Washington, D. C. 

*Byr_- R. Kirk iin, Rochester, Minn. 

The American Board of Orthopaedic Surgery 
Wiis C. CAMPBELL, Memphis, Tenn. 
*FREMONT A. CHANDLER, Chicago. 

The American Board of Urology 
HERMAN L. KreETSCHMER, Chicago. 
*GILBERT J. THomMas, Minneapolis. 

The American Board of Internal Medicine 
Ernest E. Irons, Chicago. 

*WiILLIAM S. MIDDLETON, Madison, Wis. 

The American Board of Pathology 
A. H. SANrForp, Rochester, Minn. 

*FRaANK W. HartTMAN, Detroit. 

The American Board of Surgery 
Erwin R. Scumipt, Madison, Wis. 

*J. Stewart RopMAN, Philadelphia. 

The American Board of Neurological Surgery 
Howarp NAFFZIGER, San Francisco. 

*R. GLEN SpuRLING, Louisville, Ky. 


AFFILIATES OF AMERICAN BOARD OF SURGERY 


The An.erican Board of Anesthesiology 
Henry S. Rutu, Merion, Pa. 
*Paut M. Woop, New York. 


The American Board of Plastic Surgery 
JoHN Staice Davis, Baltimore. 
*Virray P. Briar, St. Louis. 


MEMBER EMERITUS 
Louts B. Wirson, Rochester, Minn. 


The Advisory Board for Medical Specialties has prepared 
this booklet for the purpose of furnishing general information 
regarding its activities in connection with graduate medical 
education and the certification of medical specialists in the 
United States and Canada. It is designed also’to give detailed 
information concerning the procedure to be followed by exam- 
ining boards in the various specialties in order to obtain mem- 
bership in this Advisory Board and official recognition by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association. This information is based in large part 
on the experience of previously formed boards during the past 
twenty-three years. 

Examining boards have now been organized, approved, and 
are actively functioning in the thirteen specialties recognized as 
suitable fields for the certification of specialists. Two of the 
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more limited specialties, namely, anesthesiology and plastic sur- 
gery have examining boards as affiliates of the American Board 
of Surgery. 

The Committee on Standards and Examinations of the 
Advisory Board and the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association express them- 
selves as opposed to the organization of examining boards in 
any special field having less than one hundred in the United 
States engaged in the special practice in question. 


ORGANIZATION 


Several American Boards had been functioning actively and 
successfully for a number of years prior to the organization of 
the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties. Their purposes 
were, primarily, to establish minimum standards of graduate 
educational and training requirements for physicians represent- 
ing themselves to the public as being specialists, with certifica- 
tion by the boards of candidates after they had been able 
successfully to pass the boards’ examinations. Secondarily, 
these boards hoped to improve the general standards of graduate 
medical education and facilities for special training. This aim 
is being steadily and rapidly accomplished. 

Credit for the improvement in undergraduate medical educa- 
tion, so noticeable in this country during the past twenty-five 
years, is due to the efforts of universities, educational. founda- 
tions, medical schools, medical societies, and to public support 
along these lines. The same is true of the present transition 
in graduate education in the specialties, sharply stimulated by 
the establishment and activities of these certifying boards. 

The American Board of Ophthalmology was the first special 
certifying board to be created in 1916; the American Board of 
Otolaryngology, established in 1924, was followed by the Ameri- 
can Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology in 1930, and the 
American Board of Dermatology and Syphilology in 1932. 

During part of this period of time plans for the organiza- 
tion of similar boards in other specialties were being actively 
projected, all of these groups being desirous of availing them- 
selves of the experiences of the already existing boards. 

It was soon recognized that some formal and official plan of 
organization must be established. It was clearly essentia! that 
an examining board must have the official sanction of the 
national societies in its given specialty as well as that of its 
section of the American Medical Association, but there was, at 
that time, nothing to prevent unofficial groups from organizing 
examining boards and using the title American Board. 

Consequently, in order to avoid duplication of effort as well 
as to coordinate the work of the several boards and other 
interested groups into a concise and homogeneous plan for 
betterment, it was deemed advisable to create an Advisory Board 
which should give consideration to those problems common to 
all, and which should be representative of each organization 
concerned. 

During the years 1933 and 1934 this Advisory Board was 
organized and began actively to function. Simultaneously at 
the Milwaukee session of the American Medical Association in 
1933 a resolution was adopted authorizing the Council on Medi- 
cal Education and Hospitals: (1) to formulate standards of 
administration based in general upon those of the American 
Boards of Ophthalmology, of Otolaryngology, of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, and of Dermatology and Syphilology and, (2) to 
recognize officially new boards meeting these standards, this 
recognition to be based upon previous approval and recommen- 
dation to the Council by the Advisory Board. 

A constitution and by-laws for the Advisory Board was 
adopted at a meeting in Chicago on February 11, 1934. The 
original member organizations of the Advisory Board for Medical 
Specialties were: the Association of American Medical Colleges ; 
the American Hospital Association; the Federation of State 
Medical Boards of the U. S. A.; the National Board of Medical 
Examiners ; the American Board of Ophthalmology ; the Ameri- 
can Board of Otolaryngology ; the American Board of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, and the American Board of Dermatology and 
Syphilology. Two representatives were appointed from each 
of these organizations to serve on the Advisory Board. Since 
that time the American Boards of Pediatrics, of Psychiatry and 
Neurology, of Radiology, of Orthopaedic Surgery, of Urology, 
of Patholegy, of Internal Medicine, of Surgery, and of Neuro- 
logical Surgery have been properly organized, approved, and 
elected to membership in the Advisory Board and recom- 
mended to the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association for official recognition. The 
American Board of Surgery now has two affiliate Boards 
(Anesthesiology and Plastic Surgery) functioning under its 
general direction and also represented in the Advisory Board. 
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PURPOSE 

Article II of the Constitution states that, “This board shall 
act in an advisory capacity to such organizations as may seek 
its advice concerning the coordination of the education and cer- 
tification of medical specialists.” Specifically, this represents 
an official effort to advance the standards and improve the 
methods of graduate education and training in the medical 
specialties, with certification of men thus educated and trained 
who qualify as specialists in the various branches. The com- 
mon interest of the member organizations in these purposes is 
obvious. It is equally apparent that some fixed definition of 
specialties needed to be established, preferably on a graduate 
educational basis, that minimum standards of organization and 
conduct for new examining boards should be fixed, and that 
some official method of recognition be developed. 

There is no desire on the part of these boards to interfere 
with any practitioners of medicine in any of their regular or 
legitimate activities. Their fundamental purpose is to ensure 
to the public, both lay and medical, and for its protection, that 
physicians claiming to be specialists with presumably special 
proficiency in one or another branch of medicine actually possess 
the qualifications they claim. This presupposes special training 
and demonstrable capability along certain lines of work. Suit- 
able evidence of this is the ability of an individual to satisfy 
an examining board about his training and then to pass the 
examination for certification. 

The function of each member organization and the relation- 
ship of interests will be apparent from a review of the names 
of these committees and boards. 

Preparations for providing medical school and hospital facili- 
ties for the required graduate training are going forward 
actively; surveys of existing facilities for assistant residencies 
and residencies are being made at the present time in the several 
specialties; previous activities in the various States respecting 
the issuance of licenses to specialists are being discussed with 
a view to their being coordinated with the present activities of 
the several specialty boards. Several of the American boards, 
in cooperation with the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association, are conduct- 
ing surveys of institutions providing acceptable residencies and 
internships. 

A Directory of Medical Specialists to include the names and 
biographic. data of all men certified by the several specialty 
boards, as well as information regarding the organization and 
functions was published early in 1940. The first edition of the 
Directory contained the names and brief biographic records, 
including hospital and teaching appointments of more than 
14,000 diplomates or certified specialists, and completely revised 
editions are to be issued every two years. 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association has agreed, under the authority 
vested in it by the resolution passed at the Milwaukee meeting 
(1933) and referred to above, that applications of special exam- 
ining boards for official approval are to be referred to the 
Council through the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties, 
recommendation by the Advisory Board for such approval to 
be based upon the standards mutually adopted. The understand- 
ing exists that the Council cannot be bound by recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Board but will consult the Advisory 
Board for Medical Specialties before acting upon any applica- 
tion so long as mutually adopted standards are in force. 

In response to the generally recognized need for a clear for- 
mulation of the educational problems and principles involved 
in graduate and postgraduate medical training, the Advisory 
Board at its meeting in June 1937 voted to create a Commission 
on Graduate Medical Education to study the various aspects 
of the whole problem. This commission includes represen- 
tatives of the profession, the specialties, the universities, the 
hospitals, and the licensing bodies. The results of the study 
contemplated should be of real assistance to the various specialty 
boards, hospitals, medical schools, and regulatory bodies dealing 
with this phase of American medicine. 


MEMBERSHIP 

The Advisory Board is composed of two representatives from 
each of the approved examining boards in the medical special- 
ties and such other national organizations as are interested in 
education, examination, and certification of medical specialists 
and duly elected to this body. 

The Constitution provides that, “To be eligible for representa- 
tion in this board an examining board in a specialty must be 
composed of members elected from or appointed by societies 
recognized by this board as a national society in that specialty 
together with representation from the related section of the 
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American Medical Association.” Upon being accepted by the 
Advisory Board the Board in question is recommended to 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the Amerj- 
can Medical Association as qualified for recognition. Member- 
ship in the Advisory Board provides for the inclusion of the 
name of the organization in all lists and directories published 
by the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties and provides 
also for publication of the names of specialists certified by each 
individual examining board. 

Meetings of the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties are 
held annually as required. 

Traveling and other expenses of representatives in attendance 
are borne by member organizations. 


ESSENTIALS FOR APPROVED SPECIAL EXAMINING BOARDS 
(Adopted by the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties, 
June 10, 1934) 

I. ORGANIZATION 

1. A special examining board to be approved by the Advisory 
Board for Medical Specialties should represent a recognized 
and distinct specialty of medicine. (It is agreed between the 
Council and the Advisory Board that no board shall be organized 
in a special field having less than one hundred members engaged 
in special practice in the United States.) 

2. It should be composed of representatives of the national 
organizations in that specialty including the related section of 
the American Medical Association, 

3. It should be incorporated. 

4. A special board should: 


(a) Determine whether candidates have received adequate 
preparation. 
(b) Provide a comprehensive test of the ability and fitness of 
such candidates. 
(c) Certify to the competence of those physicians who have 
satisfied its requirements. 
II. DerrniTion oF SPECIAL FIELDS 
The following branches of medicine at present are recognized 
as suitable fields for the certification of specialists : 
. Internal Medicine 
. Surgery 
. Pediatrics 
. Obstetrics and Gynecology 
. Ophthalmology 
. Otolaryngology 
. Dermatology and Syphilology 
. Psychiatry and Neurology 
9. Urology 
10. Orthopaedic Surgery 
11. Radiology 
12. Pathology 


III. QUALIFICATION OF CANDIDATES 

Each applicant for admission to the examination should be 
required to present evidence that he has met the following 
standards : 
A. General Qualifications. 

1. Satisfactory moral and ethical standing in the profession. 

2. Membership in the American Medical Association or mem- 
bership in such Canadian or other medical societies as are 
recognized for this purpose by the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals of the American Medical Association is 
recommended. Membership in other societies should not be 
required. (Exceptions to the foregoing may now be made at 
the discretion of any individual board for good and sufficient 
reasons.) 
B. Professional Standing. 

1. Graduation from a medical school of the United States or 
Canada recognized by the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association. 


2. Completion of an internship, preferably of the general rotat- 
ing type, of not less than one year in a hospital approved by the 
same Council. 

C. Special Training. 

(To be effective as far as practical not later than January 1, 
1942.) 

1. A period of study, after the internship, of not less than 
three years in clinics, dispensaries, hospitals or laboratories 
recognized by the same Council as competent to provide a satts- 
factory training in the special field of study. 
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2. This period of specialized preparation should include: 

(a) Graduate training in anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
the other basic medical sciences which are necessary to the 
proper understanding of the specialty in question. 

(b) An active experience of not less than eighteen months 
in hospital clinics, dispensaries and diagnostic laboratories recog- 
nized by the Council as competent in the specialty. : 

(c) Examinations in the basic medical sciences of a specialty 
as well as in the clinical, laboratory and public health aspects. 

3. An additional period of not less than two years of study 
and/or practice. 

The foregoing report is practically identical with an outline 
of Essentials for Approved Specialty Boards adopted June 10, 
1934, by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association and ratified June 11, 1934, by 
the House of Delegates of the American Medical Association. 


ORGANIZATION OF EXAMINING BOARDS 


The foregoing essentials for approved special examining boards 
and their affiliate boards were followed in the organization of 
the existing boards. 

Official sponsorship of the national societies, and the related 
section of the American Medical Association, in a_ specialty 
organizing an examining board, has included the election or 
appointment of representatives from each of these national socie- 
ties to serve on the board as examiners and directors. 

Each board was or is incorporated. Each application for 
organizaticn and approval included: 

1. The name of the proposed board. 

2. A statement of its method of organization, the sponsoring 
societies, its list of officers, and the names and addresses of the 
elected or appointed members of the board, including the 
societies which each represents. 


3. A copy of the tentative constitution and by-laws. 

. A copy of its proposed articles of incorporation. 

An outline of qualification requirements for applicants. 
. An outline of proposed methods of examination. 

. A copy of the application blank. 

. Any general information or statement of importance. 


9. Approximate number of physicians practicing the specialty 
which the Board represents. 

These data are submitted in duplicate to the office of the 
Secretary of the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties. 

An application for election to membership in the Advisory 
Board and the data listed above are referred immediately for 
review by the Committee on Standards and Examinations of 
the Advisory Board. Upon approval by the Committee incor- 
poration is then completed and a statement of this filed with 
the Secretary. Action on the application will be taken at the 
succeeding meeting of the Advisory Board for Medical Special- 
ties and each examining Board as elected will be recommended 
to the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association for official recognition. One of 
the two sets of data submitted is forwarded to the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association with the Advisory Board’s recommendations. Exami- 
nation and certification of applicants in the specialty may begin 
immediately upon the special board being given such approval. 

Communications should be addressed to the secretary. 


n> 


Coon NAN 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
Adopted at Organization Meeting, February 11, 1934 
Article I 
NAME 
The name of this organization shall be “The Advisory Board for Medi- 
cal Specialties.’ 


ArticLe IT 
PuRPOSE 
This board shall act in an advisory capacity to such organizations as 
may seek its advice concerning the coordination of the education and 
certification of medical specialists. No action taken by this Board shall 
be binding upon any member organizations. 


Articce III 
MEMBERSHIP 
Section I 
This board shall be composed of two representatives from each of the 
examining boards of the medical specialties and such other national organi- 
zations as are interested in education, examination, or certification of 
medical specialists. 


Section II—Original Membership 

At the time of the organization, this board shall be composed of repre- 
sentatives from each of the following bodies: 

The American Board of Ophthalmology. 


The American Board of Otolaryngology 
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The American Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

The American Board of Dermatology and Syphililogy 

The Association of American Medical Colleges 

The National Board of Medical Examiners 

The Federation of State Medical Boards of the U. S. A. 

The American Hospital Association 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 

Medical Association 

Section I1I—Additional Membership 

To be eligible for representation in this board an examining board in a 
specialty must be composed of members elected from or appointed by 
Societies recognized by this Board as National Societies in that specialty 
together with representation from the related Section of the American 
Medical Association. Upon being accepted by this Advisory Board the 
board in question will be recommended to the American Medical Associa- 
tion as being qualified for recognition by that Association. 

Section IV—Quorum 

A quorum at any meeting shall consist of a majority of the official repre- 
sentatives to the board and at least one-third of the membership organi- 


zations shall be represented. Each member organization shall be entitled 
to two votes. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


Section I—Officers 
The officers of this board shall be (a) President, (b) Vice President, 
(c) Secretary-Treasurer. These officers shall be elected at the annual 
meeting each year. 
Section I1—Standing Committees 
The standing committees shall be as follows: 
1. The Executive Committee 
2. Standards and Examinations 
3. Finance 
The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, Vice President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and two members elected at the annual meetings. No 
organization should have more than one member on the Executive Com- 
mittee. The President shall be the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
The other standing committees shall be appointed by the President. 


ARTICLE V 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
Amendents to this constitution may be made by a majority vote of the 
official representatives present at any annual meeting provided that thirty 
days’ notice of the proposed amendment has been given each member of 
the board. 


BY-LAWS 
ArticLe I 
Duties oF OFFICERS 

Section I 

The President shall preside at all meetings of the board, shall act as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and shall appoint all other stand- 
ing committees. He shall call meetings of the Executive Committee at 
such time and place as may be deemed necessary. 


Section ITI 
The Vice President shall assume the duties of the President in his 
absence. 


Section III 

The Secretary-Treasurer shall perform the usual duties of this office. 
Articte II 

ExecuTivE COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee shall carry out the policies and activities 
decided upon by the board. It shall have ad interim authority to initiate 
policies subject to approval by the board at the annual or any special 
meeting. The two elected members shall serve for two years, the terms 
of office terminating in alternate years. 


Articte III 
MEETINGS 

Section I 

There shall be an annual meeting at such time and place as the board 
may determine. A special meeting may be called by the president upon 
ten days’ notice to all members stating time, place and purpose of such 
meetings. The Executive Committee may present other business for 
consideration. 


Section II 
The Executive Committee shall meet subject to the call of the President, 
Section IT1 
Robert’s Rules of Order shall be followed except where they conflict 
with this Constitution and By-Laws. 
ArTICLE IV : 
: AMENDENTS TO THE By-Laws 


Amendments to these by-laws may be made at any regular or special 
meeting of the board. 
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HOSPITALS APPROVED FOR TRAINING INTERNS 


By the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association 


The following general hospitals are considered in position to furnish acceptable internships of at least one year duration. They are also accred- 
tted for mixed residencies, which represent general assignments following an approved intern service. 
The + sign indicates additional approval for residencies in specialties. 


HOSPITALS, 732. INTERNSHIPS, 6,791 
Capacity. 244,257 Beds 


The terms used in the column “Type of Internship” are defined as 2. A mixed or limited rotating internship covers more than one of 
follows: the clinical specialties but does not include all of the divisions listed above. 
1, A full rotating internship provides training in medicine, surgery, 3. A straight internship is an assignment limited to a single depart- 


pediatrics, obstetrics, Pathology and radiology. (X-ray and laboratory ment but may include the subspecialties of the same branch. Straight 
duties may be combined with clinical services or constitute separate internships are now approved in the divisions of medicine, surgery, 








assignments.) pediatrics and pathology. 
ABBREVIATIONS 
Army United States Army Frat Fraternal Part Partnership 
CyCo City and County Indiv Individual Req Required 
Corp Corporation unrestricted M Mixed R Rotating 
as to profit NPAssn Nonprofit association Ss Straight 
Fed Federal Op Optional USPHS United States Public 
Health Service 
— ov 
as’ 3 iy Mo] 
Percent- e383 $8 S - g $ 4 = 
ageof @ af - = > 5 5 2 
Patients & s6 § = 5 an & Ss = 
——s FB of 5 fm y 
b we @ = <p> og .) 22. a Be 
36 a3 CS #E5EB 2 te. 2 
Name of Hospital Location be = et Es te 2 = a. = yl 
F 8 g2.223 & $8 ga re €@ 334 a 
ALABAMA &§ 6 &6eee6 ec 888 A 2-646 = 
Hilliman Meapltal © ......scccccccccecccccecs Birmingham...... County 477 10010012854 R 10 24 July No Req 23 (ce) Nov 
ee) Birmingham...... Chureh 226 3 60 5,389 R 3 12 July No Req 26 $50 Dec 
Employees’ Hospital of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company+............. Fairfleld.......... NPAsso 291 .. 6949 R 12 12 July No Req 50 $25 Nov 
Cy SIE ban akehnkccdasiesncincadeccciac ae CyCo 14 2% 75 362 R 5 12 July No Req 50 $45 Nov 
ARIZONA 
Good Samaritan Hospital................... Phoenix.......... Church 18 13 .. 4,532 R 3 12 July No None 24 $25 Nov 
St. Joseph’s Hospital }...........cccccccscece PUR do ceveces Church 228 5 35 7,249 R 6 12 July No None35 $30 Nov 
ARKANSAS 
Baptist State Hospital +.................... Little Rock....... Chureh 315 23 40 4,713 R 4 12 July No None34 $25 Nov 
k,n Ts Little Rock....... Church 233 25 65 4,680 R 5 12 June No None2l $25 Dec 
University Hospital ?................ heoilewnal Little Rock....... State 260 100100 2,552 R 8 12 July No Req 62 $25 Nov 
CALIFORNIA 
General Hospital of Fresno County *...... ee County 522 100 100 7,898 RBs July No Req 34 $25 Nov 
Glendale Sanitarium and Hospital *......... Glendale.......... Church 212 33 * 3,296 R 4 2 July No Req 28 $50(a) Nov 
Loma Linda Sanitarium and Hospital?.... Loma Linda...... Church 124 2 6 2,826 R 4 2 July (4) Req 29 $53.30(a) Oct 
IE © 5s conus entssencestdbasas Los Angeles...... Chureh 292 8 100 8,097 R 13 12 JanJuly (5) Req 29 $25- Nov 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital 3#............. Los Angeles...... NPAssn 288 29 29 7,681 R 14 2 July (6) Req 34 $20 Nov 
Los Angeles County Hospital 1-3+........... Los Angeles...... County 3,438 100100 50,715 R 63 24 July No Req 51 $10 Nov 
Presbyterian Hospital—Olmsted Memorial.. Los Angeles...... NPAssn 315 1 * 7,640 R 5 12 July No Op 30 $25 Nov 
Queen of Angels Hospital.................... Los Angeles...... Chureh 350 .. 100 7,670 R 10 12 July No Req 24 $30 Dec 
ee Ey PE Wa on ccdccdcacnsccsscde Los Angeles...... Church 25 .. .. 7,306 R 6 12 July (6) None40 $40 Dee 
Santa Fe Coast Lines Hospital............. Los Angeles...... NPAssn 10 .. * 2,607 R 6 12 July (7) Req 68 $25 Dec 
White Memorial Hospital !#................. Los Angeles...... Church 204 3 49 7,024 R 6 12 July No Req 47 $44(a) Nov 
United States Naval Hospital................ Mare Island...... Navy 496 82 82 2,948 De Migs July No Req 63 (b) ues 
Alameda County Hospital ?-°#............... RS County 388 9210012513 R 18 12 July (8) Req 61 $20 Nov 
Orange County Hospital ?................... I Sccdsxcdas County 378 86 100 3,584 R 9 12 July No Req 47 $15-20 Dec 
Collis P. and Howard Huntington Memo- 

IE IE» cxtinmmatsdndncadescoankedces Pasadena......... NPAssn 198 6 8 5,850 R § 12 JanJuly (130) Req 69 $25 Oct 
Sacramento County Hospital................ Sacramento...... County 500 100100 8,821 > =. July No Req 45 $35 Dee 
San Bernardino County Charity Hospital# San Bernardino.. County 357 100 100 3,895 R 9 12 July No Req 54 $25 Nov 
San Diego County General Hospital *+..... San Diego........ County 695 100100 9,353 R 44 12 July No Req 38 $20 Nov 
United States Naval Hospital................ San Diego........ Navy 1,000 100 100 6,592 R 8 12 Aug (9) Req 76 (b) July 
ED ng ccicnccacannnneadewnetn San Franciseo.... NPAssn 241 1 25 5,264 R 8 12 July No Req 40 $25 Nov 
I End aenicenastasckicnd seaunes San Francisco.... Frat 220 1 69 3,720 R 7.3 July No Req 48 $25(d) Nov 
Hospital for Children 9. ..........ccccccccece San Francisco.... NPAssn 232 4100 5,854 R o 2 July No Req 39 $0yr Jan 
Letterman Genera] Hospital................. San Francisco.... Army $10 100100 7,089 R t 12 July a Te ic BI izes 
IN Wo ccccccoccccccssccetes San Francisco.... Church 142 4 11 3,345 R 5 12 July No Req 27 $25 Jan 
Mount Zion Hospital 2-9#.................... San Francisco.... NPAssn 189 18 26 3,984 R 2 12 June No Req 65 $15 Dee 
Re ee  inciccscaccdddcsanacnia San Francisco.... Church 225 20 50 5,191 R 4 12 July No Op 54 $15 Nov 
DE Re. Stdsesestecccrccncedascnns San Francisco.... Church 325 3 19 10,255 R 8 12 July No Req 23 $25 Oct 
San Francisco Hospital 3-3#.................. San Francisco.... CyCo 1,308 100 100 15,803 ie oe July (10) Req 57 $10 Nov 
Southern Pacific General Hospital........... San Franciseo.... NPAssn 400 .. * 5,340 R 6 12 July (11) Req 38 $30 Oct 
Stanford University Hospitals *#............ San Francisco.... NPAssn 324 2 50 9,037 » 2B: July No Req 57 No Dec 
United States Marine Hospital *............. San Francisco.... USPHS 478 100 100 4,647 ns» 2 B July (12) Op 57 $62.50 Jan 
University of California Hospital 1+........ San Francisco.... State 303 58 58 7,286 8s 83 2 July No Req 77 $50 yr Dec 
Santa Clara County Hospital *............. | County 547 100 100 7,382 R 8 12 July No Req 2 $20(d) Jan 
re Santa Barbara... Church 100 17 .. 1,818 R 4 12 July (13) Req 72 $15 Feb 
Santa Barbara Cottage Hospital............ Santa Barbara... NPAssn 201 3 «ss OS R 5 12 July No Op 56 $20 Nov 
Santa Barbara General Hospital............ Santa Barbara... County 297 98100 2,632 R 6 22 July No Req 72 $15 Nov 

COLORADO 
Boulder-Colorado Sanit. and Hospital?..... Boulder........... Church 107 4100 1144 R 2 12 July (14) Req 30 $35 Jan 
Beth-El General Hospital and Sanatorium Colorado Springs Church 217 25 .. 2,245 R 3 12 July No None28 $25 Jan 
St. Francis Hospital and Sanatorium....... Colorado Springs Church 161 15 10 1,642 R Se July No None 36 $25 Jan 
Colorado General Hospital *#............... cc ccochauwe State 265 57100 3,763 BR 2 2 JulyAug No Req 80 $20 Nov 
Denver General Hospital *................... etitctonncn CyCo 572 100 100 7,763 R 1 18 JanJuly No Req 95 $30 Varies 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 762 
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Meray TIGUIE: cic cositpeodscscccccciscess «+» Denver............ Chureh 285 10 7 6655 R 5 12 July No Req 28 $25 Sept 

Sigg EE is cédatresancdbveccsnad ee Chureh 175 16 11 4,546 R § 3 July No Req 29 $25 Nov 
Anthony Hospital........... paebonbaseses Denver...........- Church 184 7100 5,146 R 3 12 July No None26 $25 Jan 

St. JOUNING Tis ob 00k ccc ccccsdcececsece i ee Church 274 .. .. 5,333 R 6 2 July No Req 25 $25 Nov 

St. Luke’s Hospital*............. ae eee Denver.......... .. Church 259 38 80 6673 R 8 12 July No None42 $25 Nov 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport Hospital .............00 OTT apne NPAssn 400 38 47 10,583 R 10 12 July No None43 $10 Dee 

St. Vineent’s Hospital ............... aceetes Bridgeport....... Chureh 325 45 95 7,343 R 8 3 July No Req 20 $20 Dee 
Danbury Hospital ............... rh a Danbury.......... NPAssn 180 2 75 3,324 R 4 12 July No Req 36 $40 Jan 
HartlosG Tee Pe ecccccccccccssccescccscse Hartford......... NPAssn 764 3 ..16015 R 12 2% July No None48 No Nov 
Municipal Hospitals Don acive Pt enaes Hartford......... City 354 100100 4,772 R 6 2 July No Req 34 $10 Nov 
St. Francis Hospital *........ kaitdemmbbade con | er Chureh 638 15 33 14,416 R 10 12 July No Req 25 No Nov 
Meriden Hospital ?................ ichenbeees SS er NPAssn 140 8 42 2,498 R 4 3 July No Req 40 $30 March 
Middlesex Hospital ................ saeeseebe Middletown....... NPAssn 194 5 43 3,287 R 3 July No None29 $20(e) Jan 
New Britain General Hospital............... New Britain...... NPAssn 257 22 81 4,941 R 6 12 July No Op 27 $30 Dec 
Creed FT eksrbcantesccsctedjcace saeco New Haven....... NPAssn 271 18 52 6318 R 5 24 duly No Req 51 $10 Nov 
Hoapitel GF Bes Ts occ sccccccceccccccces New Haven....... Church 280 25 * 6,704 R 4 24 July No Op. 33 $20 Dec 
New Haven Hospital 1-3#,.................006 New Haven....... NPAssn 581 37 70 9,765 M&S 27 12-20 (f) No Req 71 No Dec 
Lawrence and Memorial Associated Hos- 

DOE cicctbdbitianbindlceweddcigheseiacd eine New London...... NPAssn 241 23 35 3,523 R 4 12 July No Req 33 $22.50 Dee 
Norwalk General Hospital..................0. Oe NPAssn 196 16 12 5,666 R 5 12 JanJuly No Op 53 $50 Oct 
William W. Backus Hospital................ Norwich.......... NPAssn 155 5 41 3,373 R 3 12 July No Op 44 $25 March 
CRM HIE inches 5505: 0060504000800< Stamford......... NPAssn 260 39 77 5,400 R 6 18 JanJuly No Req 36 $45 Dee 
St. Mary’s Hospital %........ Pic uasaensoeael . Waterbury....... Church 264 11 3 8920 R 6 12 July No Req 39 $25 Oct 
Waterbury Hospital ............. $45¥e0e00 .. Waterbury....... NPAssn 336 15 60 6,751 R 7 3 JulyOct No Req 42 $25 Dee 

DELAWARE 
Delaware Hospital ............. tiehinchsldehateasini Wilmington...... NPAssn 225 51100 4,673 R 7 BB July No Req 29 $25 Jan 
MemeOrial TENGE Paces cccciccccccsecccccccce Wilmington...... NPAssn 242 34 60 4,475 R 6 12 July No Req 29 $25 Dec 
St. DOR BE desdasdnssiccincccances Wilmington...... Chureh 1385 47 40 2,049 R : & July No Req 44 $25 Jan 
Wilmington General Hospital................ Wilmington...... NPAssn 188 40 65 4,244 R 6 12 July No Req 40 $15(g) Jan 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Central Disp. and Emergency Hospital +... Washington...... NPAssn 280 22 * 7,255 M 28 12 June No Req 46 $10 Nov 
Freedmen’s Hospital 2-384 ...............eceee Washington...... USPHS 376 85 85 6,501 R 16 12 JulyOct No Req 44 $10 Dee 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital 1+............ Washington...... City 1,220 99 99 15,889 R 80 12 July No Op 38 $10 Dee 
Garfield Memorial Hospital 1-°+........ coocee =WOSMingtOR...... NPAssn 432 30 10,620 s 2B RB July No Req 51 $10(e) Dee 
Georgetown University Hospital *+......... Washington...... NPAssn 261 6 26 6,686 R 5 24 July (15) Req 35 $10 Dee 
George Washington University Hospital?... Washington...... NPAssn 114 40 40 2,695 R 5 12 July No Req 50 $15 Dec 
Providence Hospital ®*# ...........cccccesees Washington...... Church 290 25 40 7,029 R 6 24 July No Req 29 $10 Nov 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, —— and Sur- 

sien] DapPASGMRGES SS onc cccccccccccccccccccs Washington...... USPHS 454 100 100 1,796 R 6 24 MarJulyNov (16) Req 69 (b) Feb 
Sibley Memorial eanbiak ESAS Washington...... Church 463 6 .. 8,810 R 9 12 July No Req 50 $20 Nov 
United States Naval Hospital............... Washington...... Navy 178 100 100 1,814 R 12 July No Req 61 (b) eases 
Walter Reed General Hospital t............ Washington...... Army 1,296 100 100 8,406 R + 13 July No Req .. $60 pied 
Washington Sanitarium and Hospital,! 

Takoma Park ........ pianasaeveserase ..... Washington...... Church 188 11 9 3,206 R 4 12 July No Req 39 $60(a) Oct 

FLORIDA 
Duval County Hospital #................ .... dacksonville...... County 240 100 100 4,915 R 6 12 July No Req 64 $15 Nov 
OC. BR Bs ca ccevcccecccccascsvecces Jacksonville...... NPAssn 200 16 75 5,312 R § 12 July No None26 $25 Nov 
SS. VERE Biocncccndcccctcccceseceve Jacksonville...... Church 240 25 .. 5,959 R 5 12 July No None28 $30 Nov 
James M. Jackson Memorial Hospital *+... Miami............ City 500 54 .. 14,648 R 6 12 July No Req 29 $20 Dee 

GEORGIA 
Crawford W. Long Memorial Hospital?.... Atlanta....... .... NPAssn 210 .. .. 5472 BR 5 12 July No None 24 $40 Jan 
Georgia Baptist Hospital..................+ MEIBDEB.00.0 occcc08 Church 184 .. .. 7,252 R . @ July (17) None 15 $35(h) Nov 
A. ttl aes rereer Atlanta........... City 646 100 100 21,274 R  32(j)12 July No Req 29 $10 Nov 
PIoMGs THN © Bile cdsaceccccsssccncsccs Pe ree NPAssn 164 .. .. 4,124 R 5 12 July No None 36 $35 Dec 
St. JORG TRRPMOSH Fo occ cccccctcccccecces Atlanta........... Chureh 156 10100 4,448 R 3 12 July No Req 27 $75 Dec 
University Hospital 2 ................00e0es Augusta.......... City 345 29 43 8,057 R 13 2 July No Req 39 $10(d) Nov 
Columbus City Hospital................s00s. Columbus........ City 200 60 .. 4,341 R 3 12 July No Req 31 $50 Jan 
Emory University Hospital #................ Emory University NPAssn 259 16 16 6,711 R 8 12 July (17) Req 45 $30 Nov 
eR RS Se reer re | a ee CyCo 208 73 .. 5,866 R 8 12 July No Req 22 $25 Jan 

ILLINOIS 
el , ccnenee Church 135 10 .. 3,046 R 3 12 July (18) Req 30 $25(i) Jan 
Alexian Bros. Hosp. (male patients only) Chicago.......... Chureh 252 8 8 4,009 R 7 12 July (19) None 30 $50 Dec 
pT FL S a a re TCT Te NPAssn 170 14 50 3,076 R 4 12 July No None 41 No May 
Augustana Hospital #.................0.008- Chicago Church 300 15 2 5,649 M 6 18 JanJuly No Req 42 No Sept Feb 
Belmont Community Hospital 1 22% R&R 4 12-18 July No None 39 $50 Jan 
Chicago Memorial Hospital.................. a _N 2 .. 2,340 R 5 12 JanAprJulyNo Req 53 $25 Varies 
OCR Spc tbc scnccsdcccsadossccas 5 5 3,630 R 4 12 July No None 84 $25 Jan 
Cook County Hospital 1-34, ...............05- Cs 6c ccccses County 3,525 100 100 79,795 R 68 18 JuneDec No Req 19 No Jan 
Edgewater Hospital...............scseeeseees rr NPAssn 145 16100 4,280 R § 12 JanJuly No None30 $25 JuneDee 
BmGORE TIN inc ccckcdcccsctdadeccesss Chicago.......... NPAssn 126 10 §W 38,807 R 6 12 JanJuly No Req 41 $25 JuneDec 
Evangelical Hospital? .............eeeseeees ChleagO......s000 Chureh 235 T .o« @a76 R 6 12 July No None23 $25 Jan 
Garfield Park Community Hospital........ a” ee NPAssn 182 2100 4,749 R 6 12 July No Req 19 $25 Varies 
Grant Hospital .......ccccccccccccceccce ‘acoaes Chicago.......... NPAssn 260 5 15 6823 R 9 12 July No Req 25 (k) Nov 
HiomsGGin, MINE Bing oo cvddcccccsdscccceses Chicago........0. NPAssn 120 25 50 2,812 R 4 12 JanJuly No None52 No 12moady 
Holy Guees BNGRL, oo 5. ckdeccsccoscsécoscece . Chieago.......... Chureh 171 18 100 4,592 R 5 12 July No None39 $25 Jan 
Hospital of St. Anthony de Padua?........ re Church 23 50 9 5,977 R 9 18 JanJuly No Req 21 $25 JanJuly 
Illinois Central Hospital................+++. Chieago.......... NPAssn 200 1 60 5,131 M 9 12 Quarterly No Req 25 No Quarterly 
Illinois Masonic Hospital ?................++ Chieago.......... Frat 184 33 33 3831 R 5 12 JanJuly No Req 38 No _..... 
JOCHHOR TAGE TROGIR... .occccccccccccccces CB coc ccscse Corp 222 «=... 100 3,408 R 6 12 July No | Req 37 $10 Jan 
TOI I fei is sctiigasacsesassince Chieago.......... Chureh 163 15 100 2,868 R 6 12 July No None 42 $25 Jan 
Lutheran Deaconess Home and Hospital’ Chicago.......... Chureh 218 18 20 5,406 R 6 12 July No None 4l $15 Jan 
Merey Hospital—Loyola University Clinics # Chicago.......... Church 305 26100 6544 R 10 12 July No Req 44 No Nov 
Michael Reese Hospital +........... cians Chieago........+. NPAssn 668 43 ..17,570 R 2012&24 JanJuly (20) Req 59 No Nov 
Mother Cabrini Memorial Hospital... Evens Chicago.......... Church 140 32 50 3,247 R 4 12 July No None 28 $25 Jan 
Mount Sinai Hospital 1+..................... Chicago.......... NPAssn 220 35 100 7,268 R 9 12 June No Op 50 No Jan 
Norwegian-American Hospital og Ee eee: Pe NPAssn 173 .. 100 3,921 R 6 12 July No None36 $25 Fall 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 762 
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ILLINOIS—Continued 5 6 g5ee686 ea &eAg Z i a S < & = 
Passavant Memorial Hospital *+............ Chicago.......... NPAssn 220 14 530 5,04 R 9 12 JanAprSeptNo Req vo 6moady J 
Presbyterian Hospital ead trent Chieago Ry S- Chureh 412 13 50 11,814 M&S 19 12-20 n) No Op 57 No Quarterly : 
Provident Tespital 24, ............cccescssveees Chileago........5: NPAssn 160 62 62 4,284 R 7 12 JulySept No Req 43 $10 Jan N 
Ravenswood Hospital *...................0+ Chieago.......... NPAssn 23 3 10 60022 R 6 12 July No None27 $25 Jan T 
Research and Educational Hospital *+....... Chieago.......... State 499 100100 5831 R 1412418 JanJuly No Op 8 No Dec ry 
“YY fae Chureh 300 7 .. 7.89 R 8 12 June No None36 $15 Dee T 
St. Bernard’s Hospital 4 Chureh 208 25 25 6,501 R 6 12 July No None24 $25 Quarterly 
St. Elizabeth Hospital........... nea Chureh 302 3 15 6147 R 6 12 July No None30 $15 Nov 
ts, CE Snes cngescectwedesenbes Chureh 290 5 5O 3,754 R 8 12 July No Req 40 No Varies 
i A, Es cnc esenenpiebescne i NPAssn 659 7 ..12,100 R 16 24 July No Req 73 No Nov E 
St. Mary of Nazareth Hospital ?............ ee Chureh 260 19 32 6,473 R 6 12 July No None25 $10(0) Jan Cc 
eS ree Chieago.......... Corp 129 10 10 2,903 R 4 12 JanJuly No None35 $50 Jan s 
en eee a Corp 150 8 10 2,449 R 3 12 JanJuly No None27 $40(e) Oct N 
Swedish Covenant Hospital?................ i cs é cases Chureh 227 2 .. 4,689 R 7 Ww July No Req 2% $20 Varies 
United States Marine Hospital *............ ee USPHS 301 100100 2,738 R 6 12 July (21) Op 59 $62.50 Jan 
SN sc ceasvdennunes Ks o-ve0keaen NPAssn 121 36 25 4,433 R 4 12 July No Req 46 $15 Jan 
University of Chicago Clinics *-°+........... ee NPAssn 682 36 100 10,776 S 4 12 JanJuly No Req 77 No NovJuly E 
Walther Memorial Hospital?................ Chicago.......... Chureh 236 5 5 4,668 R 6 2 July No Nonel9 $25 Varies E 
Washington Boulevard Hospital............. Chicago.......... NPAssn 110 15100 2,201 R 6 18 Quarterly No No Quarterly ( 
Wesley Memorial Hospital 1+................ Chicago.......... Chureh 262 15 31 3,232 R 7 12 JanJuly No None5s No Feb } 
Women and Children’s Hospital ?........... ere NPAssn 150 19 29 2,442 R 6 W JanJuly No Req 62 No Nov I 
nn tak sn canmebeneaicel a NPAssn 107 4 .. 3,148 R 5 2 JanJuly No None43 $23 ...... J 
sn ceil cada cenhdinapeeta East St. Louis.... Church 295 20 .. 5,126 R 6 12 July No None39 $25 Dee } 
oe cick neuabeniieinte Evanston......... NPAssn 260 16 35 9,221 R 2 18 (n) No Req 79 No SprFall } 
OB eae Evanston......... Chureh 353 4100 9,292 R 9 12 July No None 44 $20(d) Nov ] 
Little Company of Mary Hospital.......... Evergreen Park.. Church 207 3 70 5,455 R § 2 July No None 24 $25 Nov . 
- 4 =a RRG Ress Gass seekdeuces Chureh 264 10 75 5,561 R 6 12 July No None33 $30 Nov 
Moline Public Hospital *..................... a City 169 5 90 4,195 R 3; 2 JanJuly (22) Req 25 $25(e) SprFall § 
& aera 2, Chureh 170 3 8 4,750 R 6 12 July No None26 $35 Jan f 
West Suburban Hospital..................... Oak Park......... NPAssn 412 7 8,842 -—. oe oe AprilJuly No Req 37 No 6moadv 1 
Methodist Hospital of Central Illinois *... Peoria............ Chureh 240 5 * 6,226 Bn 3 July No None 32 $25 Jan I 
St. Francis Hospital ?................00eeee es RE Church 42 3 18 9,255 R 8 2 JanJuly No None27 $25 Nov \ 
= 2.) - - asa os 5 cate Chureh 215 46 4,425 R S-@ July No None26 $25 Jan 
OR a ee Rockford......... Chureh 261 10 .. 4,959 R 412 July (23) None 33 $25 Dec 
GE. SRERCRT'S TOPIR.... ccc ccccccsccscccese Rock Island...... Church 224 383 80 2,724 R 2 12 July No Op 32 $25(h) Jan 
INDIANA 
St. Catherine’s Hospital..............ceseeees East Chicago..... Chureh 312 18 5,810 R 7 12 July No Noneil6 $25 Jan 
IES ee ae Fort Wayne...... Church 190 .. .. 4,016 R 3 12 July No None23 $25(p) Dee 
ere EE Chureh 115 10 * 3,236 R 3 12 July No None2® $30 March 
St. Mary’s Mercy Hospital................... ee Church 252 23 .. 7.900 R 8 12 June No None33 $25 Nov 
ee NS icnncsccovasescasesoeus Hammond........ Church 265 2 .. 5,110 R 10 12 July No None27 $30 Oct 
Indianapolis City Hospital 3-5#.............. Indianapolis...... City 718 95 95 11,671 ss 83 & July No Req 6 $10 Dee 
Indiana University Medical Center }-8+...... Indianapolis...... State 604 80 83 9.7900 R 2M 12 July No Req 6 $12.50 Nov 
I SS igo odcccccsccaseucect Indianapolis...... Church 579 5 7523917 R 2 12 July No None32 $10 Nov 
ee MN ois can ccedcccccccdcacas Indianapolis...... Chureh 328 . *¢es33 RB 1 @® July No Nonels $15 Dee 
Ball Memorial Hospital 1#................... as NPAssn 240 .. * 5,101 R 6 12 July No None37 $30 Dec 
I aiintiincadccccvsesasadacins South Bend....... NPAssn 192 8 8 4,897 R 4 12 July No Req 28 $35 Feb 
i, De icin dasiinsvcccsiccticsane South Bend....... Church 1530 43 90 3,661 R 3 12 July No Req 29 $25(p) Dec 
i, a INE Pen kcdsccccdccvcdicccs Terre Haute..... Church 197 37 100 3,249 R 3 12 July No None i7 Dec 
IOWA 
I a ial Cedar Rapids..... Church 177 3,236 R 3 2 July No Req 2% $235 Jan 
Jennie Edmundson Memorial Hospital...... Council Bluffs.... NPAssn . 136 2 2,441 R 3 12 July No None20 $25 Jan 
EEE a ee re a Council Bluffs.... Church 163 5 100 3,201 R 4 132 July No None27 $25 Jan 
I ris hin igdenaude wsnsde weacte Davenport........ Church 14 7 .. 3,553 R ’ = July No Nonel9 $25 Jan 
Broadlawns, Polk County Public Hosp.1 Des Moines...... County 118 95 95 4,917 R 8 12 July (24) Req 51 $40 Nov 
lowa Lutheran Hospital !.................... Des Moines...... Church 145 5 5 4,222 R 4 12 July (24) Req 25 $25(q) Fall 
Iowa Methodist Hospital..................... Des Moines...... Chureh 270 4 .. 8,084 R 8 12 July (24) Req 53 $20(r) Nov 
a lee ocnacatweeeduennecaus Des Moines...... Church 187 6 6 4550 R 5 2 July (24) Req 25 $25 Dec 
University Hospitals *-*# .................... Towa City....... State 4 87 919,17 R D0 2 July No Req 60 $100 yr Nov 
St. Joseph Mercy Hospital.................. Sioux City....... Chureh 220 oo 4,357 R 4 12 July No Req 34 $35 Jan 
KANSAS 
Ere a Kansas City..... Church 135 2 .. 3,074 R 3 ® July No None 55 5 Fall 
St. Margaret's Hospital...... Sp Kansas City..... Chureh 23:0 24 @& 4,380 R 6 12 July No Req 59 $25 Nov 
University of Kansas Hospital !+........... Kansas City...... State 350 56 S4 5,862 R 12 12 July (2%) Req 70 $15 Fall 
BR, EN CIE Se Sans cescccusnicscasoess Wichita........... Chureh 300 15 .. 6535 R 7 12 July (26) Req 53 $40 Nov 
i ain can niin cheese be ee Church 251 16 10 5,244 R § 2 July (27) Req 26 $25(0) Nov 
SI caduscnsetsactuncdhtaneheestee Wichita....... Church 115 6 2 2,507 R 41 July (26) Req 45 $40 Jan 
KENTUCKY 
i I, TIE, i cc skcasiicssacedees Covington........ Church 316 30 30 5,768 R 6 12 July No Req 17 $25 Nov 
Good Samaritan Hospital................... Lexington....... Church 246 58 31 6,747 R 6 2 July No Req 29 $5 Dee 
ee acs cocnnnadnnaie Lexington........ Church 230 12 39 7,429 R 5 12 July No Req 38 $25 Nov 
Kentucky Baptist Hospital.................. Louisville........ Church 170 .. .. 4,583 R 5§ 2 July (28) Req 29 $25 Jan 
Louisville City Hospital -8#................. Louisville... ..... City 587 9810012013 R 18 W July (29) Req 54 $9.25 NovJan 
Norton Memorial Infirmary.................. Louisville........ NPAssn 165 6 75 3,379 R 6 12 July (28) Req 40 $20 Varies 
OE Me | i ann de cnceesccscannnks Louisville......... Church 163 15 15 3,208 R 3 12 July (28) None.. $10-35 Jan 
OE, FN DIET eivcndsnncccccccedévcss Louisville........ Chureh 303 14 5 6849 R 8 12 July (28) None27 $15(d) Nov 
SS. Mary and Elizabeth Hospital........... Louisvilk......... Chureh 175 15 .. 4,523 R 3 12 July No Nonels $40 Dec 
LOUISIANA 
Chpatin TE I nn sccanccccccseccesscces New Orleans..... State 3,068 100100 61,85 R 170 12 July No Req #& $10 Nov 
Hotel Dieu Sisters Hospital.................. New Orleans..... Chureh 269 5 ..1014 R 1 12 July No None2 $25 Dee 
Mercy Hospital—Soniat Memorial........... New Orleans..... Church 190 .. .. 3,358 R 4 12 July No Req 25 $25 Dec 
Southern Baptist Hospital #................. New Orleans..... Church 275 9 .. 11,568 R 10 12 July No None33 $30 Dee 
A Se eee oe New Orleans...... NPAssn 440 35 35 11,911 so July No Req 4 $10 Nov 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 762 
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LOUISIANA—Continued $6 Sfeeeee € B82 € 2 858 F 
Iv United States Marine Hospital ®...... -.e+.. New Orleans...... USPHS 573 100100 4,319 R 12 12 July (30) Req 39 $62.50 Jan 
ly Highland Sanitarium.........+..e+sseeseeees . Shreveport....... Corp 118 #15 15 3,374 R 4 12 July No None26 $50 April 
North Louisiana Sanitarium................. Shreveport....... Corp 110 12100 2,610 R 3 2 July (31) Req 45 $50 Jan 
T. E. Sehumpert Memorial Sanitarium...... Shreveport....... Church 148 -. 8284 R 2 12 July No None4l $50 March 
Shreveport Charity Hospital.............. .. Shreveport....... State 875 100 100 28,455 R 30 12 July No None29 $10 Nov 
ly Tri-State Hospital ........++.+. Mee vendbceue .. Shreveport....... Corp 110 2 75 3852 R 3 1 July No None 3l $50 Jan 
MAINE 
Eastern Maine General Hospital?.......... — weervere NPAssn 173 26 2% 4,416 R 4 12 July No Req 22 $25 Nov 
Central Maine General Hospital............. Lewiston......... NPAssn 227 49 49 3,804 R 6 12 July No Op 53 No Nov 
St. Mary’s General Hospital ?..............++ Lewiston......... Church 162 15 46 8,458 R 4 12 July No None25 $20 Oct 
Maine General Hospital...........seeeeseeeee Portland......... NPAssn 281 44 54 6,515 R 6 18 JanJuly No Req 39 No Nov 
MARYLAND 
y Baltimore City Hospitals +-3+......... aie Baltimore........ City 1,345 92100 8,831 R&S 4 12 July No Req 43 No Nov 
Bon Secours Hospital 1#........ pavindhaadste Baltimore........ Ohureh 175 12 9 38305 R 4 2 July No Req 30 $15 Nov 
y Church Home and Infirmary 3+............. Baltimore........ Chureh 178 22 .. 8,241 R&S 7 12 July No Req 53 $15 Nov 
Franklin Square Hospitalt.................. Baltimore........ NPAssn 232 87 .. 3,470 R&S 8 12 July No Req 28 $10(d) Dee 
Hospital for Women !#.............+.seeeeee Baltimore........ NPAssn 160 18 38 2,388 R 5 12 July No Req 33 No Dec 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 1-8+...............+. Baltimore........ NPAssn 945 45 67 17,458 S&M 68 12 JulySept No Req 71 No Dee 
Maryland General Hospital *+............... Baltimore........ Church 260 33 * 4,590 R 9 12 July No Req 23 $10 Nov 
Mercy Hospital @.......ccccccccscccccecscccses Baltimore........ Chureh 825 35 49 9,045 R 10 12 July No Req 40 No Nov 
Provident Hospital and Free Dispensary + Baltimore........ NPAssn 138 72 79 1,89 R 6 12 JulyOct No Req 20 $10 Jan 
St. Agnes’ MOREE. .....0cccccccocccssccs Baltimore........ Chureh 246 31 50 3,856 R 5 12 July (32) Req 25 No Nov 
St. Joseph’s Hospital #...........6.seeeeeeees Baltimore........ Church 281 40 48 5,813 R $ 28 July No Req 30 $10 Dee 
Ginal Hospllad Oy <scccccccessoccccsescosccss . Baltimore........ NPAssn 283 34100 5,861 S&M 21 12 July No Req 37 No Jan 
South Baltimore General Hospital *......... Baltimore........ NPAssn 175 41 41 3,014 R 6 1 July (33) Req 27 $20 Dee 
Union Memorial Hospital*.................++ Baltimore........ NPAssn 352 15 .. 6,547 R 16 12 July No Req 42 No Nov 
United States Marine Hospital *............. Baltimore........ USPHS 500 100100 5,110 R&B 2 July (34) Op 67 $62.50 Jan 
University Hospital 134 ............eeeeeeeee Baltimore........ State 450 50 70 9,281 R 15 24 July (35) Req 62 No Dee 
West Baltimore General Hospital +......... Baltimore........ Corp 200 30 30 3,609 R 7 12 July (36) Req 42 $15 Nov 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly Hospital #...........scccceccceccesees reer NPAssn 141 2100 3,328 R 4 12 JulySept No Req 72 No ..... 
Beth Israel Hospital *........ edupeeseaneaune 0 ae NPAssn 220 21 .. 6,199 S 11 12-22 Varies No Req 49 No Jan 
Boston City Hospital 1-34.,...........eeeeeeee DGSCOR... 000200000 City 2,513 89 89 42,903 S 95Varies Varies No Req 38 No Jan 
Carney Hospital $........cccccccccccccccccces | Chureh 210 6 74 4,716 S 6 16&24JanMaySept No Req 28 No Jan 
Faulkner Hospital.....ccccccccccsccccccccccss / SESE NPAssn 165 23 * 3,943 R 8 1 JuneOct No Req 55 No Jan 
Massachusetts General Hospital ?-3+........ REPRE NPAssn 452 48 .. 7,220 S 25 12-25 Varies No Req 42 No Jan 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals ?-3+..... Se be ccbnccens NPAssn 437 31 65 7,572 R&S 10 12-24 MarJulyNov (37) Req 68 No Dee 
New England Hospital for Women and 
ry ON fine a, ca pg rE See Bissncssndse NPAssn 260 1 55 5,445 R 8 8 JulyOct No Req 37 No Nov 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital *+............ Pe iccnctsccas NPAssn 200... .. 5,190 S 21 12-29 (n) (38) Req 66 No .... 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital.................-+++- Pe acwessail Chureh 300 .. .. 4,958 R 4 21 Quarterly No Req 19 No Varies 
Brockton Hospital ......ccccccccccccccccceee Brockton......... NPAssn 155 3 68 3,062 R 4 12 June-Aug No Req 42 $10(e) July 
Cambridge City Hospital.............-..+++. Cambridge....... City 440 65 80 6,206 R 6 26 (n) No Req 31 No Jan 
Cambridge Hospital ®.........ccssccccccccses Cambridge....... NPAssn 278 11 30 5,056 R&S 5 18 Quarterly (39) Req 40 No Dee 
Chelsea Memorial Hospital.............+-.+- rE Corp 110 40 72 2,370 R 2 28 JulyNovyv No None33 $20 Jan 
United States Naval Hospital................ oS Navy 335 90 .. 2,778 a tac oe July .-- None48 $62.50. ..... 
Union BRON d0sadeidtncscdsscccccctesnsces Fall River........ NPAssn 202 5 50 8,407 R 8 12 July No Req 19 $25 April 
Burbank BOGGGGGE....cc6csscsccescccsccccccee Fitehburg........ Corp 236 49 60 4108 R 4 12 JulyOct No Req 26 $25 Nov 
Haverhill Municipal Hospital (Hale)........ Haverhill......... City 208 47 #50 4,885 R $: July No Req 22 $10 Jan 
Holyoke TRGMGGE cvcceccccccccccccvccocccccve Holyoke.......... NPAssn 168 4 .. 2,450 R 3 12 July No Req 17 $25 Jan 
Providence HOspitall.....ccccssccccccsccccccece Holyoke.......... Church 200 10 85 5,882 R 4 12 June No Req 16 $25 Dec 
Lawrence General Hospital................++ Lawrence......... NPAssn 142 17 46 3,624 R 3 2 July No Op 2 $10- Feb 
Lowell General Hospital...............sse00- Ma Sb6nbsice« NPAssn 188 14 50 38,373 R 3 12 JulyOct No Req 25 $25 Dee 
St. SOMME ME ath dsescveicccccuansesse Deas dodeseed Church 204 25 .. 3,996 R 4 12 July No Req 19 $160 yr Jan 
St. JosephS FRGGPISE. 2. cccccsecccccccesotese LOWE cccccccscs Church 154 6 .. 3,275 R 8 12 June No Req 2 $10(s) Jan 
Lynn Tid hide cdcicnsciccctcsccsvceses MR casenscenass NPAssn 224 18 55 6,064 R 6 18 JanJuly No Req 41 $25 Dee 
St. Lee BNR. coscccsccccscssccosess ... New Bedford..... NPAssn 339 10 .. 6,459 R 6 12 July No Req 32 No Jan 
Newtedt BRE wisecadancisdcccsscaesescasus PE dnecdesses NPAssn 304 23 .. 5,963 R 6 W June No Req 48 No Jan 
House of Mercy Hospital.............++.-++: Pittefield......... NPAssn 233 9 65 3,568 R 3 12 July No Req 24 March 
St. Lake's TIGGER... .ccccccccccscccscescess Pittsfield......... Chureh 189 4 5,201 R 2 1 JanJune No Req 23 $50 Dec May 
Quincy City Hospital..............sssseceeee Pe City 20 3 33 6,665 R 6 18 JanJuly (40) Op 37 $10 Nov 
Salem HOGPGRES ccccdcccccccccccccoscececeses eae NPAssn 196 21 62 4,711 R 4 3% JulyAug No Req 49 $25 Nov 
Mercy Hospital .........+..eeesereeeeeeeeeees Springfield........ Church 365 7 85 5,889 R 6 12 July No Req 22 $25 Nov 
Springfleld Hospital.............sssseeeeeeees Springfield........ NPAssn 265 7 44 6,223 R 6 18 JanJuly (41) Req 27 No Jan 
Wesson Memorial Hospital?................. Springfield........ NPAssn 125 1 .. 2,667 R 3 «18 JanJuly (42) Req 33 $25 JanJuly 
Wales SE Secadeqadesascctnsernceees Waltham......... NPAssn 268 .. .. 2,901 R 4 2 July No Req 31 $15(g) Varies 
MemosiGl TEMA co0ci sess cceccccotesscces Worcester........ NPAgsn 215 13 58 6,396 R 10 2 JanJuly No Req 51 No Nov 
St. Vincent Hospital..............sseeseseees Worcester........ Chureh 250 7 34 5,088 R 4 15 Quarterly No Req 18 $20 Jan 
Worcester City Hospital *4+.................. Worecester........ City 540 63 75 11,181 R 10 24 (t) No Req 41 No Nov 
Worcester Hahnemann Hospital............ Worcester........ NPAssn 140 22100 2,557 R $ pp July No None 57 $35 Jan 
MICHIGAN 
University Hospital 2-84 ...........ceeeeeeees Ann Arbor........ State 1,360 74 9323847 R 35 12 July No Req 58 No Dee 
Leila Y. Post Montgomery Hospital....... Battle Creek...... Church 157 17 .. 3,713 R 3 12 July No Req 40 $25 Fail 
Merey TOG ccs cnnsdncactethscistelsntiie Bay Oity......... Chureh 140 14100 4,247 R 3 12 July No None25 $35 Jan 
City of Detroit Receiving Hospital +....... PE kesctseuns City 652 100 100 20,831 R23 2 July (43) Req 39 $25 Nov 
Evangelical Deaconess Hospital?............ ee Church 205 3... 5,457 R 5 12 July (43) Op 35 $20 Nov 
Grace Hospital 2-8@ .,......ccccccsscccccccees Detroit........... NPAssn 566 31 5716270 R 2 12 #£JulySept No Req 43 $25 Nov 
Harpet BEGGe Pe isicsescccacscccceseg Bhinas 0 ee NPAssn 708 12 4917,089 R 35 12 June (44) Op 2% No Nov 
Henry Ford Hospital *+...............+eee0e a NPAssn 616 2 ..11,99 R 2% 12 July (43) Op 53 $125(a) Nov 
Mount Carmel Mercy Hospital............... | ae Chureh 325 5 3,825 R 8 12 July No Req 41 $20 Nov 
Providence Hospital +........ pubsvaatohastees Detroit........... Chureh 523 10 .. 12082 R 17 12 July (45) None 38 $20 Dec 
St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital................. Dc de cicscccs Chureh 215 7 7 6,403 R 6 62 July No Req 37 $25 Nov 
St. Mary’s Bins svidockiahesasisepisees pare Chureh 3875 26 82 5,688 5 BB BB July No Req 33 $20 Dee 
Eloise Hospital and Infirmary—William J. 
Seymeewe Tes occ bsccckeccsesecseesess pe ere County 1,437 99 99 6996 R 2 12 July (43) Req 33 $25 Jan 
Hurley SG sake cat favthiccessxkadcces | Ere . City “17 .%& 748 B8 6’ 12 July No None 36 $300 yr Nov 
Blodgett Memorial Hospital 1#............... Grand Rapids.... NPAssn 1500 23 23 3,446 R 6 12 JanJuly (46) Req 53 $20 Fall 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 762 
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Name cf Hospital 


MICHIGAN—Continued 


Butterworth Hospital #..................0005 
es, Se I ois bes cacnndccacuunanes ° 
Highland Park General Hospital?......... 
W. A. Foote Memorial Hospital ?........... 
I ai bata dade c chad innpacdicess 
Edward W. Sparrow Hospital?.............. 
St. Lawrenes Hospital *......cccccccccccccce 
Pontiac General Hospital.................... 
Saginaw General Hospital................... 
& . i» —” ite IIE Rear te 


MINNESOTA 


i Se IE Was a ckiiecactunsnewabeates 
kL aaa eee 
sg ood eae och ewe teacen cae 
er 
Minneapolis General Hospital !-34........... 
Northwestern Hospital ?..................... 
DR. BOUMGS TONNE © on. cccccccccccecccs 
ag ee 
i cdminttensncdinnsccaeeaawes 
University Hospitals 1-3+ 
I anon cabséncetbadtvdiccnudens 
I Sn, cs a nncdocseeswoessens 
Charles T. Miller Hospital.................... 
ee, TE SIE FG dk dcatdbnscescdcccucce 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis County Hospital 1-3#.............. 
Kansas City General Hospital *#............ 
Kansas City General Hospital No. 2'........ 
gs ncaa pedseddedeneceiveusde 
on  pewhlion nea hadaeel 
ls En ns cccteenadwendameensen 
ons ceescnedaamaaawens 
™ SO Ere ree 
Trinity Lutheran Hospital................... 
Missouri Methodist Hospital ?............... 
es Mc 5 cccccncnsecneta cuban 
a Ee ee 


Evangelical Deaconess Home and Hosp... 
Homer G. Phillips Hospital 1+.............. 
EY Ee tiktecrekkéscnsstesdsceucetes 
a ti nik dbesetsiescnacncdnsas 
Missouri Baptist Hospital +................. 
St. Anthony’s Hospital 
St. John’s Hospital 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


Ee eae 
Mary’s Group of Hospitals +............ 
eee 


I Stns onlin dtdvdcncbanesstdescncbos 
Se EE ec cebedicdigudesenckaccucad 


NEBRASKA 


Bryan Memorial Hospital ?.................. 
Lincoln General Hospital ?.................. 
Oe, TE Fa oi co cckcecccdsaccsvete 
Bishop Clarkson Memoria] Hospital *...... 
Creighton Memorial St. Joseph’s Hosp.*+... 
Immanuel Deaconess Institute.............. 
Nebraska Methodist Episcopal Hospital.... 
rey rere 
University of Nebraska Hospital +.......... 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Margaret Pillsbury General Hospital....... 
Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital **...... 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City Hospital #...............e.seee 
Bayonne Hospital and Dispensary *........ 
Cm WHR Gas occccksisessecdecccscccss 
West Jersey Homeopathic Hospital......... 
East Orange General Hospital.............. 
Alexian Bros. Hosp. (male patients only).. 
Elizabeth General Hosp. and Dispensary.. 
Ce Te Bc cccsiccnccccccsscccceca 
Englewood Hospital ?-* 
SE IE Pinndcccccgsciseacsnguces 
ee ys 00s tN cc cccnceadccccecesss 
i dichkihataneetwinnsdnennes 
Jersey City Hospital 3-*#..................... 
Be, Fe BE Picante cccsgccencdcincccs 
Monmouth Memorial Hospital *............. 


¢ 
Location = 

S 
Grand Rapids.... NPAssn 
Grand Rapids.... Church 
—- Park... City 
Jackson.. acca! Ge 
Jackson........ Church 
a ee NPAssn 
pe er Chureh 
Pontiac......... City 
Saginaw........ NPAssn 
Saginaw........ Church 
PN insscewus NPAssn 
i ae Church 
Minneapolis...... Church 
Minneapolis.... Church 
Minneapolis.... City 
Minneapolis...... NPAssn 
Minneapolis.... NPAssn 
Minneapolis...... Church 
Minneapolis...... NPAssn 
Minneapolis...... State 
se CyCo 
__, a Church 
a NPAssn 
| Chureh 
| County 
Kansas City...... City 
Kansas City...... City 
Kansas City...... NPAssn 
Kansas City...... NPAssn 
Kansas City...... Chureh 
Kansas City...... Church 
Kansas City...... Church 
Kansas City...... Church 
St. Joseph...... Church 
St. Joseph...... Church 
ee BO icncaase Chureh 
= ee Church 
ee BM a ccnssee Chureh 
St. Louls......... City 
BO. BOB... ccccece NPAssn 
St. Louis......... Church 
ee Church 
| eee Church 
a Church 
DE, BOG. occccces City 
St. Louis....... Church 
ee Bs cc cccccs Church 
es SOD. 6 dc ccces Church 
ee ae Corp 
Ps ccktexse Church 
Lineolm......... Church 
Lincoln......... City 
Lincoln......... Church 
ee Church 
Chureh 
ee Church 
a Chureh 
ee Church 
re State 
Concord... ses NPAssn 
Hanovwef......00+ NPAssn 
Atlantic City..... NPAssn 
Bayonne........ NPAssn 
Camden........ NPAssn 
Camden........ NPAssn 
East Orange...... NPAssn 
Elizabeth....... Church 
Elizabeth....... NPAssn 
Elizabeth....... Church 
Englewood..... NPAssn 
Hackensack...... NPAssn 
Hoboken....... Church 
Jersey City..... Chureh 
Jersey City..... City 
Jersey City..... Church 
Long Branch..... NPAssn 


140 
201 


120 
176 
200 
150 
409 
146 
14 


175 


152 


211 


Percent- 
ageof @ 
Patients = 
' nae” 
wy 3 
sna 
- — 
S$ 3s 
22 
faces oF 
BORE BH 


se 

S 

o 
LPP IH 

peo 
SEBSEES 


— 

4,970 
4,241 
3,658 
3,943 


os nee 
25 5,917 
* 4,130 
10 5,217 
* 11,994 
-. 8,073 
* 6,691 
100 5,807 
7,401 

88 9,530 
100 10,169 
4,683 

85 6,414 
45 8,229 


el] — ry ~ bo 
Toa SssowohS 


ota & 


100 
100 


3,409 
9 52 10,091 
54 7,429 
3 .. 6,078 
100 9,748 
24 6,658 
4 .. 4,548 
-- 5,465 
25 90 4,651 
17 17 6,530 
100 18,954 
-. 4,856 
100 12,892 
31 .. 1,546 


-- 100 2,479 
14 14 2,725 


9100 2,424 
20 3,366 

4,370 
3 3 3,531 
ll 8,451 
9 * 4,580 
6 * 4,583 
20 3,245 
100 3,439 


4 32 2,367 
51 4,855 


72 72 6,836 

4,979 
-- 6,629 
70 5,935 

3,298 
-- 2,408 
50 6,100 
49 4,259 
31 .. 5,686 
-. 8,506 
70 70 5,782 
46 5,246 
100 17,642 
50 3,849 
60 100 5,045 


Ramp Type of Internship 


h-oB-oB-ohs B-oB-oh-oh- h-hh 2 -») 


BoB B- BoB B- hE -B- oho B-oBe -B-o---o--o *) 


aw 


DAA DADAAD 


B=) 


DODD ADARAATRWDAAD 


=) 
s 8 
=e 
ao 
<»o3 
sais 
bE: g 
BS &% 
eae 
6 12 
6 12 
. 
4 12 
8 12 
4 133 
4 22 
6 12 
3 2 
4 12 
9 12 
a. = 
: 
3 2 
24 #18 
5 12 
4 12 
6 12 
5 12 
7 12 
32 12 
4 12 
7 2 
1 12 
6 2 
2 12 
122 12 
5 12 
6 2 
7 12 
6 12 
5 12 
4 12 
412 
4 12 
33 12&18 
9 12 
8 12 
30. «(12 
ll 12 
3 12 
8 W 
; 2 
11 12 
69 12 
9 2 
2 12 
3 12 
$ 12 
$ 2 
3 12 
3 2 
4 12 
42 
2 12 
4 2 
6 12 
4 2 
12 2 
2 12 
6 18-24 
8 12 
6 18 
11 12&24 
8 12 
4 12 
3 12 
5 2 
8 12 
6 18 
5 2% 
10 12&24 
6 18 
42 12-24 
4 % 
6 18 


Service Commences 


July 
July 
July 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
JanJuly 
July 
JanAprJuly 
July 
JanJuly 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
JulyDee 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
June 
July 
June 
June 
July 
July 


JanJuly 
Quarterly 


July 
Quarterly 
July 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
JanJuly 
July 
July 
JanJuly 
JanJuly 
July 
JanJuly 


ZZ A miliated Service 


Autopsy Percentage 


Outpatient Service 
FESSLELEZE Salary per Month 


Req 52 
Req 76 
Req 51 
None 34 
None 64 
None 72 
None 73 
None 51 
None 39 
Req 25 
None 26 
Req 66 
Req 31 
None 30 
Req 34 
Req 28 
None 27 
None 21 
Op 22 
Req 20 
Req 56 
Req 47 
Req 53 
None 50 


Req 37 
Req 28 


None 52 
None 31 
None 33 
None 37 
Req 30 
None 47 
Req 50 
Op 19 
Req 81 


Req 
Req 


S 


$25 


$25 
$20 
$25 
$25 
$25 
$25 
$25 
$25 


$25(q) 
$50 


No 
$25 
$20(e) 
$10(h) 


75(k) 


$25 
$25 
$25 


$25 
$20(4) 
$25 
$25(d) 
$25 
$25 


$10 
$100 yr 


Appointments Made 


JulyNoy 
Nov 
FallSpr 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 

Dee 

Nov 


Varies 
Nov 


Nov 
JanJuly 
Dec 


Nov 
July 
March 
Oct 
Nov 
JanJuly 
Fall 
Oct 
Dec 
Nov 
Feb 
Dec 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 762 
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vo 
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a Percent- aes 8 3 g g $4 s 

3 ageot @ os ®& © 2 PrP 8S g 

Ss Patients 5 &s 2 § g = a 3 

= Cy Ss & @ r=} a 

a ANS = a Pe pes Qa § 
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& 2 Bay y e=ss ° % 3? s 

g Name of Hospital Location = 2 ef Es: 2 es eS £ es € & E 3 

= KS ~o — e = P<) P< 3s 

< NEW JERSEY—Continued S$ éf6heee & adhe 8 9 8-34 8 

~ Mountainside Hospital ®+................2e00+ Montelair......... NPAssn 326 5 39 6,423 R 6 24 July No Req 382 $15 Dee 

= All Souls Hospital.............ceeeeeeeeeeees Morristown....... Church 144 27 25 2,368 R a JulySept No Req 35 $35 Jan 

; Morristown Memorial Hospital.............. Morristown....... NPAssn 155 .. 68 3,208 R 6 12 £June-Sept No Req 36 $30 May 

= poriegees Co el baat addennnke Powe Holly..... ae 145 36 70 2,906 R 4 12 July (66) Req 60 $25 Feb 
Fitkin Memoria Ea biakeccntvcdibdesees Neptune..,....... ssn 224 62 62 5,129 R 2 J = ee 

“ Hospital of St. Barnabas and for Women aie Jenduly No Req 19 95 
and CRM io cc dikcvadccscscietccsseccsce tee Chureh 285 27 4,7 R 5 12 vi 5 

~ Newark Beth Israel Hospital *+............. ee NPAssn 455 .. 3011,733 R 12 18 pL. A No ea 2 313 Dee 

W Newark City Hospital -*+...............2..++ Newark........... City 740 100 100 16,984 R 12 24 Qaurterly No Req 30 $15-20 Dee 
Newark Memorial Hospital.................. Newark........... NPAssn 165 11 55 2,924 R 4 12 July No Req .. $25 March 
St. James Hospital 2..........cccccccccscccee ee Church 133 26 84 2,79 R 3 12 July No Req 27 $30 March 
St. Michael’s Hospital...............scecceeee Newark........... Chureh 335 2 .. 6,225 R 7 12 JulySept (64) Req 20 $25 Nov 

IV St. Peter’s General Hospital?................ New Brunswick... Church 210 40 .. 4427 R 5 12 JulySept No Req 31 $20 June 

Vv Orange Memorial Hospital................... Orange.......0466 NPAssn 400 18 40 8150 R 8 12 July No Req 26 $25 Nov 

ries St. Mary’S TROGMEEAL. ... ccc sccsccccccceccs SR cssesccass Church 150 22 .. 2,883 R 3 2 July No Req 25 $25 Nov 

IV Passaic — em Se eccceccvccessceecs — seccesecece ——— 22 «4338 33 4,978 R 4 12 July No Req 22 $25 Nov 

IN St. Mary’s Hospital..........-cecccesssesceee aasale.....000 see ure 218 20 .. 5,716 R 2 Y 25 No 

_ Nathan and Miriam Barnert Memorial Hos- — a “4 July No Op 44 $5 - 

lyN Pital ..cccccccccccscccccsosccccccesocecsecsoscs aterson......... NPAssn 145 34 65 3,765 R & 3 1 N 

2 wi Paterson General Hospital?................. Paterson......... NPAssn 328 37 .. 7,391 R 4 24 = No ony 29 $12.50(p) Nov 

USpr St. Joseph’s Hospital............sssseeeseeeee Paterson......... Chureh 450 40 60 6,900 R 5 24 July No Req 25 $13-25 Nov 

Vv Perth Amboy General Hospital............. Perth Amboy..... NPAssn 163 17 45 5,170 R 5 12 JanJuly No Nonel6 $50 OctApril 

v Muhlenberg Hospital *.............ccceeeeeees Plainfield......... NPAssn 305 34 .. 6,578 R é July No Req 24 $25 Jan 

Vv Holy Name Hospital.............s.seeeeeeeee TOSRBER. . 50.2000 Church 225 35 .. 5,108 R 6 12 July No Req 46 $40 Jan 

Mercer Hospital ...... Sinccddbesaeesnehacccees Trenton.......... NPAssn 250 37 49 5,368 R 6 12 July No Req 15 $25 Varies 

v Bt, WO Bike bc csccscisccsessscocs Trenton.......... Chureh 321 39 .. 6499 R 8 12 July No Req 26 $25 Oct 
William McKinley Memorial Hospital....... Trenton.......... NPAssn 156 40100 2,930 R 4 12 July No Req 19 $25 ..... 
North Hudson Hospital 1-3...............00. Weehawken....... NPAssn 191 16 57 3,641 R 8 12 JanJulySept (64) Req 36 $25 Varies 

. NEW YORK 

y Albany Hospital 2-3 ............46. ree 652 3 61 12,200 R- 21 12&24 July No Req 68 (u) Nov 

Memorial Hospital akin death eed cee abet eens 136 1 45 2,726 R 5 2 JulySept No Req 31 $25 Jan 

, St. Peter’s Hospital........--..+sseeseeeeeees 155 28 2 3,393 R 5 12 July (67) Req 29 $40 Nov 

, Binghamton City Hospital *+................ Binghamton...... City 575 47 47 6,666 R 6 24 July No Req 35 $25 Nov 

Beth-E] Hospital 2........c2..cesceecceccccecs Brooklyn......... NPAssn 270 41 41 7,893 R 1212&24 JanJuly No Req 28 No Oct 
Beth Moses. BIGREEAE 9... nc ccc cccccccacccccss Brooklyn......... NPAssn 224 44 .. 4,766 R 8 24 JanJuly No Req 23 $15 Dee 

Brooklyn Hospital # ............eeeeeeeeeeeee Brooklyn......... NPAssn 410 44 61 8395 R 8 24 July No Req 61 No Nov 
Bushwick Hospital ...........sccccscessccece Brooklyn......... NPAssn 130 1100 2,997 R 5 July No Req 25 No Dee 

. Caledonian Hospital 1.............ee-eeeeeeee Brooklyn......... NPAssn 130 28 100 2,292 M 2 24 July No Req 31 $25 Jan 

Coney Island Hospital 1-3+...............+06- Brooklyn......... City 409 100100 8834 R 11 24 July No Req 29 $15 Dee 
Cumberland Hospital *+............++-.0+06+ Brooklyn......... City 395 100100 8,545 R&S 1412424 July No Op 67 $15 Dee 
Greenpoint Hospital 2-3# .............eeeeeee Brooklyn......... City 300 100100 8365 R 10 24 July No Req 34 $15 Nov 
Israel Zion Hospital ?............+0eseeeeeeee Brooklyn......... NPAssn 484 24 33 9,975 R 16 24&30 JanJuly (68) Req 23 No Nov 

i Jewish Hospital 1-34 ............eeeeeeeeeeees Brooklyn......... NPAssn 661 31 44 12,702 M&S 27 12-24 JanJuly No Req 46 No Nov 
Kings County Hospital °+..............--.++- Brooklyn......... City 2,945 100 100 59,068 RMS 68 12&24 July No Req 19 $15 Nov 
Long Island College Hospital 1+............ Brooklyn......... NPAssn 467 44 72 9,330 R&S 21 12 July (69) Req 41 No Jan 
Methodist Hospital #..............eeeeeseeeee Brooklyn......... Church 480 30 85 9,825 R 7 2% July No Req 40 No Nov 
Norwegian aa Deaconesses’ Home — ait im 
Se Fink 0605:000006000ct0000090000 rooklyn......... ure -- 60 3,768 2 y z 7 
St. Catherine’s Hospital .............-..000+ Brooklyn......... Chureh 353 .. 90 7,057 . a = yd = oe S = mee 
Gt, JM. GEE ancccesccsvcvdcnsecenecs Brooklyn......... Chureh 234 49 .. 5260 R 4 36 July No Req 42 No Mow 
Rt. Mary's MGGPItRl Bi... cecccccccccesccccscce Brooklyn......... Church 306 22 78 6,139 R 7 4 July No Req 2% No Nov 
Ot, FACE TE cee ccccvccccscccdcccccess Brooklyn 7 wn do ee R 7 12 July No None21 No Jan 
United States Naval Hospital................ Brooklyn......... 515 100 100 3,849 B. « 12 July No Req 33 “ 
Unity Hospital ® ..........ccccccccscccccccces Brooklyn... oo Med 248 54 65 4,928 R 7 July No Req 25 No Dec 
Wyckoff Heights Hospital ...........+++-+++ Brookiyn v 199 28 58 4,608 M 6 18-24 JanJuly No Req 20 No Varies 
Buffalo General Hospital ** .........---++-++ Buffalo........... v 475 9 5510618 R 15 12 July No Req 44 No Nov 
Buffalo Hospital of the Sisters of Charity.. Buffalo........... 29 #129 40799 R WwW 1 July (70) Req 20 $25 Sept 
Deaconess Hospital # .........+sseeeeseeesees Buffalo........... NPAssn 239 2 15 594 R 6 12 July No Req 44 $25 Dee 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital ?-*+ ine a si 
(Buffalo City Hospital)............-.+++ coo BRERA... 050005006 ity 1, 8 9610964 R 18 12 Jul me 2 29 $50 

4 Mercy Hospital ..........s.cceccccececsccccces ss i0060e8e Chureh 198 3 * 4,296 R 5 12 Suly No Rea 21 oe all 
Millard Fillmore Hospital t.............+++.- Buffalo........... NPAssn 327 19 19 6,837 R 7 12 July (71) Req 31 $15 Nov 
Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital #.......... Cooperstown..... NPAssn 105 .. .. 1,984 R&S 4 12&24 July (72) None63 $50 Jen 
Arnot-Ogden Memorial Hospital ...........-- Bins 000-6060% NPAssn 213 5 .. 4,057 R 42 July No Req 29 $20(d) Nov 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ...........--eeeeeeeeeee po. eer re Chureh 216 7100 3,737 R 56 1 July No Req 30 $25 Dec 
Ideal Hospital 2? ........cccccccsscoscccccccoce Endicott.......... City 1446062 «©* «62,693 «60d $ B July No None 37 $35 Varies 
Flushing Hospital and Dispensary *......... Flushing.......... NPAssn 294 2 .. 7,10 R 5 24 June No Req 81 $25 Dee 
Meadowbrook Hospital 14 ..........--s+++++ Hempstead....... County 268 90100 6,186 R 6 24 July No Req 50 $25 Dec 
Jamaica Hospital? ...........0+eeeeeee econ . Jamaica..... -.--» NPAssn 223 15 25 4,912 R 5 24 JanJuly No Req 34 $15... 
Mary Immaculate Hospital *+.............-- ¥ Jamaica. ihenietes Chureh 320 22 38 7,875 R 8 24 July No Req 26 No Nov 
Queens General Hospital 1-°+..............+++ Jamaica.......... City 696 100 100 13,208 R&S 22 12&24 July No Req 63 $15 Sept 
Charles 8. Wilson Memorial Hospital **+..... Johnson City..... NPAssn 350 1100 5,525 R 7 ¢ July (73) Req 51 $50 Dee 
Kingston Hospital? ............+++ Ser Kingston......... NPAssn 133 1 51 2,995 R 2 & July (74) None3l $25(0) Varies 
Our Lady of Victory Hospital............-- . Lackawanna..... Church 160 5 100 2,747 R 4 12 July No Req 35 $50 Jan 
St. John’s Long Island City Hospital *..... Long Island City Church 291 9 9 5168 R : & July No Req 44 No Dee 
Nassau Hospital ...........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Mineola........... NPAssn 192 1 32 5,403 R 4 12 July No None 35 $50 Dee 
Mount Vernon Hospital............--++++e+++ Mount Vernon.... NPAssn 181 26 32 4,299 R 3 24 July No Req 24 (w) Nov ' 
New Rochelle Hospital #.............-+++00055 New Rochelle..... NPAssn 294 9 .. 5,397 R 8 12 July No Req 42 $25 Dec 
Beekman Hospital ? ........+-seeereeeeseeeece New York......... NPAssn 100 63 63 1,916 M 4 24 JanJuly No Req 67 $30 Nov 

y Bellevue Hospital 284 .......cceeeeeeeeeeeees New York........ . City 2,583 100 100 64,566 RMS 98 12-24 JanJuly No Req 31 $15 OctNov 
Beth David Hospital...........--eeseeeeeeeees New York......... NPAssn 200 29 60 3,965 R 8 24 JanJuly No Req 28 No Dec 
Beth Israel Hospital 1-84.............+-0-000e New York......... NPAssn 400 39 49 9,950 R&S 12 24-36 July No Req 43 No Dee 
Bronx Hospital 8# .........ccceeeeeeeeeeeeees New York......... NPAssn 362 27 51 11,074 R 8 24 Quarterly No Req 31 (e) Dee 
Columbus Hospital .........+--scseeeeceeeeee New York......... Church 800 23 56 5,049 R 12 18 JanJuly No Req 17 No iceas 
Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals *+...... New York......... NPAssn 410 5 43 8,810 Ss 2 15 Quarterly No Req 36 No Quarterly 
Fordham Hospital ®# ...........eeeeeeeeeeeee New York...... .. City 609 100 100 14,552 R 2012&24MarJulyNovNo Req 36 $15 Dee 

/ French Hospital * ........ bSerecckibaaccsened New York......... NPAssn 3382 7 98 5,847 S 9 12&24 Quarterly No Op 33 No Nov 
Gouverneur Hospital? ...........cceeseeeees New York......... City 220 100 100 4,429 R 1612&24 JanJuly No Req 27 $15 Nov 
Harlem Hospital 2-34 ...........ceceeeeeecees New York......... City 763 100 100 18,968 R 24 2 JanJuly No Op 2 $15 Dee 
Hospital for Joint Diseases *#.............. . New York......... NPAssn 355 60 69 6643 R 6 24 JanJuly (75) Req 33 $15 Nov 
Jewish Memorial Hospital ®.............+.+++ New York......... NPAssn 209 24 79 4,755 R 6 24 JanJuly No Req 34 (0) Dee 
Knickerbocker Hospital? ...........+++sse++ . New York......... NPAssn 260 64 .. 4,347 R 6 30 JanJuly No Op 37 No Nov 
Lebanon Hospital .............. idgudeeus ..... New York......... NPAssn 154 50 * 2,603 R 4 2 AprilOct No Req 26 No Dee 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 762 
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Name of Hospital 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Lenox Hill Hospital 2-3#................... 
RARGGE BMGT kccdcesivcccotcccssacuce 
Manhattan General Hospital?............ 





Metropolitan Hospital ?-3+ ..... 
Misericordia Hospital * 


New York Post-Graduate Medical 


Presbyterian and Sloan Hospitals 1-3+ 
Roosevelt Hospital °+ 


ie SE SN oo onic ca conndecadscctcs 
es SO MI OO ng cc cccccccccctacces 
DE, WHO MUUNIIIES ce vcccccccccccccees 
Sydenham Hospital *+ .................. 
Welfare Hospital for Chronic Diseases !.3+ 
IED ib adanddnscesedseceensest-cend 
Vassar Brothers Hospital.................. 
I re 
I CED xccdbacsactessessdncsanes 
Rochester General Hospital +.............. 
MO , 8” "Sere 
Strong Memorial and Rochester Municipal 


Hospitals 1+ 
Ellis Hospital 1 


U. S. Marine Hospital * (Staten Island) 
*® ,. sey 
Sy Se I. 6 cccccndscaccducees 


Crouse-Irving Hospital 
General Hospital ? 


Troy Hospital 
Grasslands Hospital 1-3+ 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Duke Hospital *+ 


I ID in n:6gnncastsdeesctenstesees 
EE SIE ntdicatatcoddcnactsacaennks 
EE iit cncdeecctyescdcenetsedbadocenn 
James Walker Memorial Hospital.......... 
Se Be bbiccdaanacimeetessveckscess 


NORTH DAKOTA 


St. John’s Hospital 2....cccccccccsccssccess 
Trinity Hospital @ .....cccccccccccccccccces 


City Hospital + 
Peoples Hospital * 


St. Thomas Hoapital ©.......ccccccccrccces 


Aultman Hospital 
Mercy Hospital + 
Bethesda Hospital 


Chiat TROGPIESE SO 2... ncccccccccecscccccccose 
Cincinnati General Hospital ?-*+........... 
Deaconess Hospital * .............-eeeeeeee 
Good Samaritan Hospital *................ 


Jewish Hospital 1+ 


Bb. WERE T SD TBR, ccc cccccccccsccceccccce 
City Hospital 2-S@ ......cccccccccccccccccese 
Fairview Park Hospital..........--+++++e+- 


Lutheran Hospital * 


Mount Sinai Hospital 2-8*...............+.. 


St. Alexis Hospital + 


Oe. Dates TROGMGES cccccccccccccveccesese 
WE, BA TO ccc cciccsicdcscsces 
St. Vincent Charity Hospital *............ 
University Hospitals 1-*# .................. 


Woman’s Hospital ! 


Mount Carmel Hospital.................+0. 
DE, DOR Bnet nsccedcccestdsiccsccs 
Starling-Loving University Hospital '+ 
We CRE Bcc ccssccccseséccceses 
Good Samaritan Hospital?................ 
Miami Valley Hospital *................... 
St. Elisabeth Hospital. .......ccccccsccece 
Huron Road Hospital 1#.................... 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee! 


eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee ees) 


Hospital of the Good Shepherd *.......... 
le UN I acc ncccnacecsctcedcoews 
Syracuse Memorial Hospital *............. 
EE IED bbb dito cecedecndcbnexceece 
EY MIND Kb. bc6ccdcdcccceedeveecue 


eee wee eeeee 


ae 
St. John’s Riverside Hospital.............. 
es GOI Mic cn csccccccccccctenses 


eee cere eee eeeeseeseeeeee 


Tere rere eee eee eee ee eee 


Teeee ee ee eee eee eee 


Tere ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Location 


New York......... 
2 Se 


New York.... 
New York 


3). 
Montefiore Hosp. for Chronic Diseases }:°+ New York......... 
Morrisania City Hospital *+............... 
Mount Sinai Hospital 1-3#.................. 
New York City Hospital 1-3+............... 
DEO DOU BE Pino vecccccccscsescesace 
New York Infirmary for Women and Chil- 

GO akhsdnlssehedasthessescckinatensee 
New York Polyclinic Medical School and 

PEE  vennsdecubiancnwasbianbectins cs 
School 
~ & LL Eo ere 


New York......... 
New York....... 
Mew TOs... ...00 
Pe, ee 


New York....... 
New YorR......0+. 


New York....... 
New York....... 
New York......... 
 « ee 
New York....... 
i, 
i. are 


Port Chester.... 
Poughkeepsie... 


Rochester......... 
Rochester......... 
Rochester....... 


Rochester....... 
Schenectady.... 
Stapleton....... 
Staten Island... 
Staten Island... 
Syracuse........ 
Syracuse........ 
Syracuse........ 


Se 
Valhalia........ 
White Plains... 


Wilmington..... 
Winston-Salem... 


Cincinnati....... 
Cincinnati....... 
Cincinnati....... 
Cincinnati....... 
Cincinnati....... 
Cincinnati....... 
Cleveland...... 

Cleveland......... 
Cleveland....... 
Cleveland......... 
Cleveland......... 
Cleveland......... 
Cleveland......... 
Cleveland......... 
Cleveland......... 
Cleveland........ 
Columbus....... 
Columbus....... 
Columbus...... 
Columbus...... 





Control 


NPAssn 
City 


. Corp 


City 
Church 
NPAssn 
City 
NPAssn 


. City 


NPAssn 
NPAssn 
NPAssn 


NPAssn 
NPAssn 
NPAssn 
Church 
Chureh 
Chureh 
NPAssn 
City 
NPAssn 
NPAssn 
NPAssn 
NPAssn 
NPAssn 
Church 


NP-Cy 
NPAssn 
USPHS 
Chureh 
Corp 


.. NPAssn 


NPAssn 


.. NPAssn 


Chureh 
Church 


Capacity 


6 
469 
248 
1,111 
263 
714 
856 
880 
1,057 


3 


167 
366 


410 
986 
397 
415 
517 
465 
203 
1,500 
202 
225 
244 
265 
375 
238 


665 
456 
661 
241 
292 
240 
110 
210 
231 
250 
125 
182 
294 
815 
177 
200 
197 


570 
108 
225 
200 
197 
345 


185 
188 


101 
137 
270 
220 
252 
391 
295 
807 
127 
225 
160 
296 
271 
283 
444 
400 
256 


Percent- 
age of 
Patients 


Total Patients 


por 
82 


5 77 16,312 


35 95 3,651 


12 * 8,739 


9,146 
31 59 17,449 
7,555 
5,641 
8,457 
19 .. 10,197 
4,639 
2,745 
4,594 
4,834 
45 5,713 
5,431 
8,917 
20... 6,731 


62 92 14,673 


— 
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17 17 = 5,895 
60 60 4,635 
92 100 14,034 
13 14 3,679 
5 100 4,413 
13 23 8,638 
35 35 5,281 
17 17 6,804 
17° (21 12,421 
35 6,317 
48 20,151 
2,605 
5,779 
3,072 
6,028 
6,981 
4,857 
10,749 
8,020 
8,371 
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$8 ga E r= 
8448 B = 
12 JanJuly No 
24 24 #=MarehJuly No 
6 18 JanJuly No 
21 24 July No 
4 24 JanJuly No 
ll 12 JanJuly No 
16 24 JanJuly No 
14 12&30 MarJulyNovNo 
2212&2 = July Jo 
36 12 &24 July (76) 
6 12 JuneSept No 
4 2 Quarterly No 
8 12&24 Quarterly No 
20 12-25 FebJuneOct No 
14 30&36 JanJuly No 
4 24 JanJuly No 
8 12&24 JanJuly No 
14 30 JanJuly No 
10 12&24 JanJuly No 
12 12 July No 
6 12 July No 
. July No 
4 24 July (77) 
5 24 July No 
» = July No 
6 12 July No 
27 12&24 July No 
1 12 July No 
20 12 July (78) 
4 24 July No 
4 2 July No 
4 12 July No 
4 12 July No 
12 (2% July (79) 
8 12 July No 
12 24 July (79) 
4 12 July No 
4 12 JulySept No 
4 12 July (67) 
12 24 JanJuly No 
5 12 July No 
6 12 AprJulyOct No 
6 618 JanJuly No 
65 12 JulySept No 
4 12 July No 
5 12 July No 
5 12 July No 
6 12 July No 
3 3 July No 
4 12 July (80) 
4 12 July No 
6b 12 July (81) 
412 July (81) 
. 2 July No 
4 12 July (82) 
§ 12 July No 
7; 2 July No 
9 W June (83) 
40 «12 July (84) 
6 12 July (85) 
12 12 June No 
8 12 July (26) 
6 12 July No 
36 0«12 July No 
3 12 July No 
4 12 July No 
6 2% July No 
8 12 July (87) 
, 2 July No 
10 24 June No 
12 12 July (87) 
25 12-24 (bb) No 
3: 3 July No 
6 12 July (88) 
8 12 July (89) 
a: 2B July (90) 
6 12 July No 
4 2 July No 
8 12 July (91) 
6 12 July No 
8 12 July No 
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Oo < D < 
Req 50 $40 yr Oct 
Req 33 $15 Dee 
None 32 $33.50(x) SeptMay 
Req 27 $15 Dec 
Req $20 July Jan 
Req 72 $25 Nov 
Req 30 $15 
Op 45 No Oct 
Req 41 $15 Nov 
Op 57 No Dee 
Req 60 $10 Sept 
Req 28 No JanMaySept 
Req 42 No Nov 
Req 49 No Nov 
Req 37 No Varies 
None 16 No Dee 
Req 52 No Oct 
Req 38 (0) Nov 
Req 51 No Dee 
Req 47 $18 Nov 
Req 30 $40(e) Nov 
Req 18 $30(d) Nov 
Req 44 No Nov 
Req 32 $25 Nov 
Req 52 $15 si... 
Req 34 $20 Jan 
Req 67 No Oct 
Req 21 $15 Dee 
Req 65 $62.50 Dee 
Req 16 No Jan 
Req 43 $15 Nov 
Req 33 $25 Nov 
Req 29 $10 Feb 
None 40 No Nov 
None 18 No Nov 
None 46 No Nov 
None 16 $20 Jan 
Req 31 $25 Dec 
Req 16 $30 Dec 
Req 68 (y) Nov 
Req 41 $25 Nov 
Req 29 $25 Varies 
Req 2 ... Dec 
Req 54 No Jan 
Req 35 $25 Jan 
Req 28 $15 Feb 
Req 24 $25 Nov 
Req 38 $25(e) Feb 
Req 26 $15(z) Nov 
None 37 $25 Nov 
None 83 $25 Nov 
Req 48 $22 Nov 
Req 36 $30 Nov 
None 31 $20 Nov 
Op 30 $50 Nov 
Op 31 $25 Nov 
Req 18 $30(d) Nov 
Req 28 $22.50 Nov 
Req 69 No Nov 
Req 19 $25(e) Dec 
Req 19 $15 Nov 
Op 32 $20 
Req 18 $25 Nov 
Req 40 No Nov 
Req 43 $30 Jan 
None 35 $25(d) Nov 
Req 32 $10(g) Nov 
Req 37 $10 Nov 
None 35 $10(aa) Dec 
Req 35 No Nov 
Req 40 No Dec 
Req 61 (y) Nov 
None 22 $25 Dec 
None 32 $25 Jan 
None 34 $125 yr Nov 
Req 67 $50 yr Oct 
None 51 $25 Dec 
None 21 $25 Dee 
None 37 $25 Nov 
None 24 $25 Nov 
Req 47 $20 Nov 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 762 
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aos7'7i 2 bo =] 
Percent- a = 2 S 2 2s = = 
ageof » a2 P £ FE 4 a 
Patients a 82s 5 a & s > 
—“— = = Qa = = ~~ ow a 
» > oS a ae eee ee 
— & a= ~ 
Name of Hospital Location = = 2 $33 2 oe £ s g & is 3 
bs ~o oS ro} = ~ ~~ = = 
OH10—Continued o:6@eeeee € Alas 4.3: % 5.8 8 
Mercy HOGpM AR 045 o<nspsciccssccccssvcccocces Hamilton......... Church 240 40 75 3,240 R 3 12 July No Req 23 $25(cc) Nov 
Lima Memorial Hospital...............+..06+ Ps 42 ckiendatnkien NPAssn 144 13 75 3,746 R 4 12 July No None27 $50 ..... 
St, Rita's Me abbiisc Kesheccccttstenseace Bs dandncanses Chureh 117... .. 2,355 R : 3 July No None30 $35 Jan 
Springfield City Hospital.................... Springfield........ City 298 39 65 5,547 R . a July No Req 32 $30 Nov 
Plowe? TRQGUINNE \asrsienendendcccccncinegoveces Wis sccvcctns Church 160 6 -.. 2,725 R 4 12 July No None25 $25(e) Dee 
Lucas County General Hospital ........... Toledo........... County 325 100 100 4,338 Bm July No Req 37 $25 Nov 
Mercy TAGGIN aden deus ntensdssccsisecsersse Toledo............ Chureh 145 13 95 3,540 R 3 13 July No Req 37 $25 Nov 
St. Vincent’s Hospital 2...........ccccccccces Toledo............ Chureh 354 30 30 8,954 Rh July No Req 28 $25 Jan 
Toled@ MRM abba chetiesocsncdcdendess- cence Toledo............ NPAssn 275 8 .. 5,519 R 8 12 July No Req 39 $25 Nov 
Women’s and Children’s Hospital........... Toledo............ NPAssn 150 2 30 2,561 R 3 12 July No None23 $25 Jan 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital #.................... Youngstown...... Church 262 8 10 8,166 R 7 “BB July No None 22 $30(d) Nov 
Youngstown Hospital ®# ............cc.ceeees Youngstown...... NPAssn 567 20 20 11,516 R 16 24 July No Req 27 (dd) Nov 
OKLAHOMA 
st. Anthony Hospital P..........cceccsccsscce Oklahoma City... Church 400 8 16 10,207 R 9 12 July No Nonel5 $20 Nov 
State University and Crippled Children’s 
Hospitals ®*# ..... Sedahedcee di aneestecaedesse Oklahoma City... State 468 95 100 6,532 R lh 24 July (131) Req 55 $10-25 Nov 
Wesley TE wha sa-0 020 0000cnekes es deessasee Oklahoma City... Part 100 4. «- €217 R 4 12 July No None 23 $25 Nov 
St. JOM BNE 06 ccdcsns cepetscscecsseset Pe vadsaccescns Church 250 33 33 6,277 R 6 12 July No None 22 $25(0) Oct 
OREGON 
Emanuel Hospital 1# ............. $00eseeees Portland......... Chureh 328 10100 9,032 R lil W June (92) None 39 $20 Nov 
Good Samaritan Hospital..................4. Portland......... Church 359 6 100 8,273 R 10 12 July No None 39 $20 Nov 
Portland Sanitarium and Hospital.......... Portland......... Church 153 12 * 6,912 R 4 12 June No None46 $40 Nov 
St. Vincent’s Hospital #..................... . Portland......... Chureh 422 10 5 10,863 R 10 12 June No None5s8 $25 Oct 
University of Oregon Medical School Hos- 
pitals AOE GH Meas ccccsecssisvecessocss Portland......... CoState 465 100 100 7,569 R 9 24 July No Req 63 $20 Nov 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Abington Memorial Hospital #..........-.... Abington......... NPAssn 305 13 65 6,532 R 6 24 July No Req 58 No Nov 
Allentown Hospital 2+3 ...........eeeeeeeeeee Allentown........ NPAssn 385 56 98 8,518 R 10 12 July No Req 50 No Oct 
Sacred Heart Hospital §..............-seeeeee Allentown........ Church 325 65 65 5,209 R 7 12 July No Req 36 No Jan 
Altoona Hospital .........ccccccccccecccccces Altoona.......... NPAssn 180 43 .. 3,399 R 4 12 July No Req 22 $25 Jan 
Mercy Hospital ......ccccccoccccsccccccccsece Altoona.......... Chureh 180 54 54 3,494 R 4 12 July No Req 43 $25 Oct 
St. Luke’s Hospital 8+. ............0eeeeeeeees Bethlehem........ NPAssn 216 48 48 4,651 R 8 12 July No Req 38 (e) Varies 
Braddock General Hospital ?................. Braddock........ NPAssn 137 2 .. 3,253 R 4 12 July No Req 17 $25 Jan 
Bryn Mawr Hospital ®*................00000 Bryn Mawr....... Corp 264 Ss... 618 R 8 12 July No Req 48 No Nov 
Chester Hospital ® ........cccccccccsccccccces Chester........... NPAssn 250 48 .. 4,737 R 6 12 July No Req 25 $15 Jan 
George F. Geisinger Memorial Hospital +... Danville.......... NPAssn 174 41100 56094 R 10 12 July No Req 37 No Dee 
Fitzgerald-Mercy Hospital? .............++- ES dks sn catnne Chureh 248 60 .. 3,975 R 8 12 July No Req 61 No Jan 
Easton Hospital .........ccececceccceeccceees Haston........00- NPAssn 220 40 40 4,882 R 5 12 July No Req 19 (e) Jan 
Hamot Hospital .........2seseeeeeeeeeeeeeees RS NPAssn 255 60 60 6431 R 8 i2 July No Req 52 $25 Nov 
St. Vincent’s Hospital............ceceeeeeeees MA 3464060%0 0065 NPAssn 330 51 100 6,701 R 8 12 June No Req 35 $15(d) Nov 
Harrisburg Hospital? ...........-eeseeeeeees Harrisburg....... NPAssn 264 41 41 7,075 R 10 12 July No Req 26 $15 Nov 
Harrisburg Polyclinic Hospital.............. Harrisburg....... NPAssn 192 39 39 4,091 R 5 12 ‘July No Req 19 $25 Nov 
Conemaugh Valley Memorial Hospital...... Johnstown....... NPAssn 345 53 .. 6,583 R 8 12 July No Req 19 $25 Nov 
Nesbitt Memorial Hospital................++ Kingston......... NPAssn 140 15 .. 3,045 R 3 12 July No Req 15 No Nov 
Laneaster General Hospital?................ Lancaster........ NPAssn 277 35 45 6,417 R 7 8 July No Req 39 $17.50 Dee 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ?................-eeeee Lancaster........ Chureh 232 39 39 4,498 R 6 12 July No Req 65 $17.50 Jan 
McKeesport Hospital ...........-seeeeeeeeees McKeesport....... NPAssn 290 44 44 5,700 R 7 12 July No Req 28 $25 Nov 
Montgomery Hospital ..............-eeeeeees Norristown....... NPAssn 160 50 50 3,305 R 5 12 July No Req 37 $30 ..... 
Chestnut Hill Hospital.................+see00 Philadelphia...... NPAssn 114 39 .. 1,804 R 4 12 July No Req 71 $50 Oct 
Prankibeedl Tee ride cccsceccssicsedessese Philadelphia...... NPAssn 192 13 60 4,368 R , B July No Req 31 No Dee 
Germantown Dispensary and Hospital *+... Philadelphia...... NPAssn 396 24100 7,506 R 6 24 July No Req 38 No Oct 
Graduate Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania + .........-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeers Philadelphia...... NPAssn 461 61 69 6,952 R 8 24 July (93) Req 45 No Nov 
Hahnemann Hospital ®*# ..............-+005: Philadelphia...... NPAssn 592 52 64 12,407 R 24 12 July No Req 36 No Jan 
Hospital of the Protestant Episcopal 
CRN bn cnc cdnasdnasschsenssccnpedaeseens Philadelphia...... Church 530 .. 100 8,201 R 8 24 JanJuly No Req 76 No Nov 
Hospital of the Univ. of Pennsylvania }*+ Philadelphia...... NPAssn 528 27 7811,266 R 14 % July No Req 67 No Oct 
Hosp. of the Woman’s Medical College ?... Philadelphia...... NPAssn 173 43 35 3,097 R 6 12 JulySept No Req 41 No Nov 
Jefferson Medical College Hospital *+....... Philadelphia...... NPAssn 745 77 77 13,742 R 15 27 June No Req 49 No Jan 
Jewish Hospital 2-8@ ......icccccccccssccccces Philadelphia...... NPAssn 545 27 17 8,977 R 9 24 June (94) Req 62 No Dee 
Lambeematl TEGO oiscccccicccccccccccssesece Philadelphia...... NPAssn 292 36100 4,459 R 5 24 July (95) Req 48 No Dee 
Met TRIE ac csbsen 6 dncccscccddececnsees Philadelphia...... NPAssn 110 42 100 1,834 R § 2 July (96) Req 16 $10 Jan 
Methodist BIOGRIERE? 2... cccccccccccccecccce Philadelphia...... Church 208 34 100 4,285 R 7 2 July No Req 39 No Oct 
Misericordia Hospital 2-3 ..............eese0s Philadelphia...... Church 230 12 .. 4,257 R 9 12 July No Req 41 No Dee 
Mount Sinai Hospital 1:3+..................- Philadelphia...... NPAssn 316 25 61 7,534 R 7 24 June No Req 55 No Nov 
Northeastern Hospital 1:3 ...............000 Philadelphia...... NPAssn 117 13 .. 2,706 R 4 12 July No Req 62 $20 Dee 
Pennsylvania Hospital ®# ...............++++ Philadelphia...... NPAssn 560 26 68 8,508 R 12 24 JulySeptNov(97) Req 57 No Fall 
Philadelphia General Hospital 1-#........... Philadelphia...... City 2,736 95 100 25,369 R 30 24 July (94) Req 60 No Oct 
Presbyterian Hospital ®# ..............e0.0 Philadelphia...... Church 356 9 * 5,378 R 6 24 July No Req 82 No Oct 
St. Joseph’s Hospital? .............eceeeeeee Philadelphia...... Church 184 35 98 2,820 R 6 12 July No Req 41 No Jan 
St. Luke’s and Children’s Hospital.......... Philadelphia...... NPAssn 259 27 60 4,802 R 9 12 July No Req 31 No Nov 
St. Mary W BME sncsidccncseccescssesscve Philadelphia...... Church 250 44 30 4,645 R 8 12 July No Req 29 No Fall 
Temple University Hospital ®#............... Philadelphia...... NPAssn 4387 43 59 9,951 R 9 24 June (98) Req 55 No Nov 
United States Naval Hospital................ Philadelphia...... Navy 650 100 100 7,271 R 8 12 August (99) Op 48 (b) Aug 
WOmeerel MINE Oo ccavbescciecenesocices Philadelphia...... NPAssn 150 46100 3,605 R 6 12 JulySept (100) Op 56 No Dee 
Women’s Homoeopathic Hospital?.......... Philadelphia...... NPAssn 200 33 70 3,000 R 4 12 July No Req 51 $10 Dec 
Allegheny General Hospital 1-3+.............. Pittsburgh....... NPAssn 595 51 .. 9,350 R 16 12 July No Req 49 No Fall 
Mercy TEGGINEE TO cvcicsiadisccacsccsscdeccch Pittsburgh....... Church 718 30 30 12,599 R 24 12 July (101) Req 38 No Fall 
Montefiore Hospital # ..............ee000 ... Pittsburgh....... NPAssn 275 34 650 7,118 R 10 July No Req 42 No Oct 
Passavant Hospital? .............ccececeeeee Pittsburgh....... Chureh 140 49 100 2,414 R 6 12 July No Req 41 $10 Oct 
PICCOEGN TMI oskcccctccccccctasdcceees Pittsburgh....... NPAssn 208 32 41 4,321 R e RB July No Req 29 $25 Nov 
Presbyterian Hospital 14 ................065 Pittsburgh....... NPAssn 150 35 60 3,116 R 18 12 July (102) Req 41 No Jan 
St. Francis Hospital 8% ...........cccecceeees Pittsburgh....... Chureh 652 30 3014217 R 2 1W July (103) Req 22 No Nov 
St. John’s General Hospital..... eT ee Pee Pittsburgh....... NPAssn 225 23 30 4,718 R 5& BB July No Req 29 $25 Nov 
St. Joseph’s Hospital and Dispensary....... Pittsburgh....... Chureh 140 26100 2,339 R 4 12 July No Req 2% $25 Jan 
St. Margaret Memorial Hospital............. Pittsburgh....... Chureh 150 387 100 2,606 R 4 12 July No Req 44 $25 Jan 
Shadyside Hospital .............. pe tbadcdvidnd Pittsburgh....... NPAssn 280 43 43 5,891 R 8 12 July (103) Req 24 No Jan 
South Side Hospital...... edéinssuseca ccccccee Pitésburgn....... NPAssn 225 32 61 4,924. R 7 12 July No Req 23 No Jan 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 762 
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Name of Hospital 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


Western Pennsylvania Hospital }-*+........ 
EY SE eins. ccesnccncavbuaeknene 
Homeopathic Hospital ..............cccccees 
Reading Hospital *+ 
Sy CI IE Gk ccs ccccncdsncedecares 
Robert Packer Hospital #................00.. 
Moses Taylor Hospital.................... nee 
Scranton State Hospital ?.................... 
I dak catccdnncctenoencheeaeel 
ns nos se me enadasaaneasienl 
RE AP ee ee 
Chester County Hospital.............cccecses 
ad ete knncabenecanain 
Wilkes-Barre General Hospital?............. 
CO SINE cn icccsesscccencescesoas 
Wilttameport Hospital? ........ccccccccccess 
EE in ad unccnadesanenaunncese 
Pe CEE KK nbc digndnddcdnccccedscosaccess 


RHODE ISLAND 
EE EE btn eons degeknninebanen 
En cc cnecenetsosenaceas 
Rhode Island Hospital *#..................... 
ee SE ro ccescccoscaccsacesaces 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Roper Hospital + 
OOD IIE geccacenasucccdscckeessass 


Greenville General Hospital............cccee 


TENNESSEE 
Baroness Erlanger Hospital *#.............. 


Knoxville General Hospital ®*#................ 


Baptist Memorial Hospital................... 
BE Pac dccccsvccessccecsecs 
PE SIE ec cccsccaccnccccescescds 
Re a ae eee 
George W. Hubbard Hospital *#............ 
Nashville General Hospital *+................ 
Oe. I, Pas caccenacseccesseosecees 
Vanderbilt University Hospital *............. 


TEXAS 


Baylor University Hospital *................ 
Methodist Hospital ?-% 
Parkland Hospital 2-3* ............ceeeeeeeee 
Bt. Paul’s Hoapital.....ccsscccccccccscccccces 
El Paso City-County Hospital ®............. 
William Beaumont General Hospital........ 
City and County Hospital *................. 
Harris Memorial Methodist Hospital?...... 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ............-.se-eeeeees 
John Sealy Hospital 1# ..............-.s00-- 
Hermann Hospital ...... 


Jefferson Davis Hospital !-°#................- 


Medical and Surgical Memorial Hospital ?.. 
Bae Weaa? 2. ccc sccccccescvescescsscscesess 
Robert B. Green Memorial Hospital *........ 
Bama Meek WG Ghesccccccdccccccsedecccece 
Station Hospital (Fort Sam Houston)...... 
Kings Daughters Hospital?.................. 
Scott and White Hospital *.................. 


UTAH 
Thomas D. Dee Memorial Hospital.......... 
Dr. W. H. Groves Latter-Day Saints Hosp.. 
Holy Croas Hopital... .cccccccccccccccccccece 
Oh, ee EE Siikddicenakedccpeepiecoesse 
Salt Lake County General Hospital......... 


VERMONT 


Bishop DeGoesbriand Hospital?............ 
Mary Fletcher Hospital *#................... 


VIRGINIA 

University of Virginia Hospital +............ 
Hospital of St. Vincent de Paul............. 
Norfolk General Hospital *.................. 
United States Marine Hospital *............ 
I II, ov occdécncccectcsccccee 
Johnston-Willis Hospital? .................. 
Medical College of Virginia, Hospital Di- 

vision 1-** (Memorial, Dooley and St. 

Ee HE ctrcdeccendeecsabebenscatne 
BeeaeeS GE BOD Sov cde ccscceSecceccsces 
Jefferson Hospital? ...... ideunbsasbensneel 
Ee TE dinidinwediass scc¥esinescéan 


° 
Location $$ 
8 
a 
Pittsburgh...... NPAssn 
Pottsville......... NPAssn 
Reading......... NPAssn 
Reading......... NPAssn 
Reading......... Church 
nrssecadde NPAssn 
Scranton........ NPAssn 
Scranton........ State 
Sewickley........ NPAssn 
Uniontown...... NPAssn 
Washington..... NPAssn 
West Chester..... NPAssn 
Wilkes-Barre..... Church 
Wilkes-Barre..... NPAssn 
Wilkinsburg..... Church 
Williamsport..... NPAssn 
Windber......... NPAssn 
WOissvansccases NPAssn 
Pawtucket........ NPAssn 
Providence...... NPAssn 
Providence...... NPAssn 
Providence...... Church 
Charleston...... NPAssn 
Columbia......... County 
Greenville......... City 
Chattanooga..... CyCo 
Knoxville........ City 
Memphis......... Chureh 
Memphis......... City 
Memphis.......... Church 
Memphis......... Church 
Nashville........ NPAssn 
Nashville........ City 
Nashville........ Chureh 
Nashville........ NPAssn 
Bec cicccceas Church 
ee Church 
Rr cdeeancdad CyCo 
NS ei wenuet Church 
8 ee CyCo 
CO ee Army 
Fort Worth..... CyCo 
Fort Worth..... Chureh 
Fort Worth..... Chureh 
Galveston....... City 
ee NPAssn 
Houston......... CyCo 
San Antonio...... NPAssn 
San Antonio...... Corp 
San Antonio...... County 
San Antonio...... Church 
San Antonio...... Army 
a ghenssndde NPAssn 
yr Corp 
GC, ctdnccsens Church 
Salt Lake City... Church 
Salt Lake City... Chureh 
Salt Lake City... Church 
Salt Lake City... County 
Burlington...... Church 
Burlington...... NPAssn 
Charlottesville... State 
ae Church 
es NPAssn 
ee USPHS 
Portsmouth...... Navy 
Richmond....... Corp 
Richmond....... NPAssn 
Richmond....... Corp 
Roanoke......... NPAssn 
Roanoke......... NPAssn 


E38 Capacity 


RSSsRse 


467 
140 
436 


252 


411 
250 
267 


132 


512 


123 
134 


Percent- 
age of 2 
Patients ¢ 
— SH 
ws 
£ AZ 
2.8 33 
S558 se 
BORE B&H 
86 .. 9,501 
67 .. 3,478 
54 54 2,900 
49 49 6,561 
65 52 4,569 
55 60 7,630 
-- 100 2,070 
96 96 3,006 
26 32 3,262 
23 23 5,161 
24 .. 3,901 
50 63 2,882 
55 95 4,531 
61 100 8,613 
25 58 3,519 
60 60 5,627 
10 100 3,144 
59 .. 5,335 
83 75 3,245 
25 100 4,690 
55 100 7,890 
40 50 5,378 
74 74 


t 


8,261 
26 26 8,048 
47 47 6,189 


57 57 9,512 
70 85 8,163 
38 38 15,858 
95 95 15,976 
30 30 6,697 
30 * 6,323 
60 90 2,571 
90 90 7,152 
33 .. 6,347 
-- 8 7,226 
15 34 15,343 
7 #7 4,141 
95 98 10,771 
13... 10,587 
95 100 4,330 
100 100 4,967 
100 100 4,236 
23 100 4,832 
ll 11 5,693 
73 76 6,644 
75 .. 4,568 
100 100 13,227 
7 .. 3,850 
oe ee 4,056 
99 .. 5,651 
25 12 6,621 
100 100 7,338 
-- 8,160 

* 3,490 

10 * 6,066 
18 .. 8,319 
5 $3 4,110 
23 * 3,405 
94 94 4,211 
45 3,747 
25 55 5,646 
27 67 9,294 
42 75 4,479 
28 5 7,311 
100 100 3,376 
100 100 5,324 
4 40 4,947 
5 90 10,767 
3 * 2.535 
20 * 3,603 
25 .. 3,174 


Interns Appointed 


Annually 
Length of Service 


SeSaSaus 
in Months 


~ 


Drm amare aaa ee waa Type of Internship 
MoOnNONWAeCC 


oh» 9) eB-=B-oh->) 


RADDA AAAAA 


~ 


— 
a+ GOON OD 


~ 


= 
ewer We ke CWI S 


BBB -B--BB-B--B----- ~) 


Raaan 
mow ae 


as 
& 


— 


Saar ern 
- me OA oI oF 


co] 


Rea e 
DR 


to 
woe = 


24 
12 
24 
24 


12 
12 


12 
18 
18 


8 
26 12&18 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
24 
24 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


12 
24 
12 
12 
24 


12 
12 


12 


12 
12 
12 
12 


) 
& Service Commences 


July 


June 


July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


June 


July 


Monthly 
JulyNov 


July 
July 
July 


July 


Quarterly 


(t) 


Monthly 
Quarterly 


(n) 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


JanJuly 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
duly 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


JanJuly 


July 
July 


July 


JulySept 


July 
July 


JulyOct 


July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


2 & = 
3 
s £32 38 
Fae es 23 
§ fea ¢ 
a 5 5 
gi: : 
a 3 a is & 
= $ $ 4 & 
€ ae a e 
< im < 
No Req 36 No Nov 
No Req 33 $25 Nov 
No Req 35 $25 Jan 
No Req 67 No Noy 
(104) Req 34 (q) Nov 
No Req 52 No Nov 
(105) Req 39 $15 Jan 
No Req 32 $8.33 Nov 
No Req 382 $25 Jan 
No Req 32 $25 Jan 
No Req 32 $25 Oct 
No Op 382 $25 Jan 
No Req 23 $40 yr Noy 
No Req 31 No 
No Req 51 $20 Fall 
No Req 40 $10 Dee 
No Req 35 $25 Dee 
No Req 48 $25 Dec 
No Req 17 No Dee 
No Req 33 $50 Nov 
(106) Req 55 No Nov 
No Req 16 No Nov 
No Req 37 $10 Nov 
No Req 15 $35(e) Nov 
No Req 15 $15(k) Dee 
(107) Req 27 $25 Nov 
No Req 45 $25 Varies 
No None20 $25 MarNoy 
No Req 24 $20 Quarterly 
No None38 $50 ..... 
No Nonel6é $35 Quarterly 
No Req 35 $15(g) Jan 
No Req 42 $20 Dee 
No Nonel5 $40 Sept 
(108) Req 62 No Nov 
No Req 35 $25 Nov 
No Req 32 $25(e) Nov 
(109) Req 31 $10 Nov 
No Req 15 $25 Oct 
No Req 28 $25(g) Nov 
__ = ieee 
No Req 49 $25 Dee 
No None ds $25(g) Nov 
No None26 $25(d) Nov 
No Req 56 No Nov 
No Req 49 $20-30 Nov 
(110) Req 34 $25-30 Nov 
No Req 48 $25 Nov 
(111) None22 $50 _—sCd.... 
No Req 44 $10 Nov 
No Req 17 $25 Nov 
Be BR co Ss! cdve 
No Req 28 $50 Nov 
(113) Req 39 $50 Fall 
No Req 2% $25 Nov 
(114) None 34 $15-20(r) Nov 
No None 24 $15(0) ..... 
No Nonel9 $25(e) Nov 
No Req 16 $15-25(ee) Nov 
No None3s $25 Jan 
No None 40 $25 Nov 
(115) Req 41 No Nov 
No Req 2% $25 Nov 
(116) Req 33 $25 Nov 
(117) Op +65 $62.50 June 
No Req 81 (b) duly 
No Req 41 $15 Oct 
(118) Req 35 No Dec 
No Req 46 $25 Dec 
No Req 34 $50 Dec 
No Req 38 $50 Dec 








Numerical and other references will be found on page 762 
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as hy % = 
Percent- 43 83 z 3 i a a = 
ageof a8 - z 2s = _ 
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WASHINGTON Oo Of 088 Sh & 48g ZB 2648 a 

Columbus Hospital? .........c.cccesweeecees Seattle........ --.. Church 230... .. 2,603 R 4 12 July (119) Req 51 $30 Dec 
King County Hospital Unit No. 11-3+ (Har- 

HOFVIEW) occcdscvsccssssdescscdeoveccssborsecs Ric cccsccsces County 445 100 100 11,567 R 12 24 July No Req 47 $30 Nov 
Providence Hospital .......c.c.cececccccceees Beatle... ..c2cc00e Church 380 3 .. 7,860 R 5’ 2 July (120) Req 20 $30 Dec 
Seattle General Hospital................0.+0+ ORs ccssscece NPAssn 120... .. 8,605 R $ BB July No None20 $30 Dee 
Swedish Hospital .cccccsccccccccccccccscccccs Me licssaccscces NPAssn 320 .. .. 6,914 R 10 2 JulyOct (121) Req 48 $30 Nov 
United States Marine Hospital ’............. Seattle.........006 USPHS 400 100 100 3,245 R 8 12 July (120) Req 67 $62.50 May 
Virginia Mason Hospital.............seeeeees Pee NPAssn 173... .. 4,085 R 4 12 June No Req 34 $30(e) Oct 
Deaconess Hospital .........ssseeecceeseeeees Spokane.......... Chureh 215 .. 20 5108 R 4 12 July (122) None 15 $25 Nov 
Sacred Heart Hospital.............0.-seeeeees Spokane.......... Chureh 400 10 .. 9,508 R 9 12 July (122) None 30 $35 Sept 
St. Lake's TIORBIGGE, .ccsccccccscccvecsccccces Spokane.......... NPAssn 178 .. .. 3,823 R 4 12 July (123) None 28 $35 July 
Pierce County Hospital............ce.eseeeees See County 220 95 100 4,398 R 3 12 July No Req 39 $45 Nov 
St. JORG Tas ose ccdccdccsccccscnes PRCOMB.... .. 000006 Chureh 312 19 17 4,121 R 4 12 July No Req 47 $35 Oct 
Tacoma General Hospital.......... coccsceces TA&CUMB.......00- NPAssn 220 5 75 5,112 R 4 2 July No Req 32 $40 Nov 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston General Hospital 1+.............. Charleston....... NPAssn 275 10 75 7,462 R 9 12 July No Req 39 $25 Nov 
Kanawha Valley Hospital?..............++-. Charleston....... Corp 135 5 80 2,611 R 4 2 July No Req 42 $40 Nov 
Chesapeake and Ohio Hospital.............. Huntington...... NPAssn 130 .. .. 2,899 R 3 12 July No Req 39 $87.50 Nov 
St. Mary’® TEMG sc cccccecsccsccsscesssccce Huntington...... Chureh 220 20 .. 4,991 R 4 12 July No Req 2 $25 Dee 
Camden-Clark Memorial Hospital............ Parkersburg...... City 185 .. 80 2,585 R 3 12 July No None45 $42(e) March 
Gt. FORTE Ta oa beds sctccscccscese Parkersburg...... Church 135 5 55 2,513 R 3 12 July No Req 22 $60 Nov 
Ohio Valley General Hospital *.............. Wheeling......... NPAssn 275 6100 6,356 R 8 12 July No Req 19 $25 Nov 
Whesllt SI gaia knicks beni gnessenescs Wheeling......... Chureh 280 9... 3,280 R 4 12 July No None26 $40 Dec 

WISCONSIN 

St. Elizabeth Hospital..........cccccccccvcece Appleton......... Chureh 200 25 .. 4,011 R 38 12 July No None 34 $25 Dee 
Luther Hospital 2 ..........ccceccccccccsseces Eau Claire........ NPAssn 175 10 100 3,462 R 4 12 July (124) None 52 $25(c) Nov 
St. Agnes Hospital.............sceseeeereeees Fond du Lac..... Chureh 263 12 * 5901 R 4 12 June No None24 $25 Varies 
La Crosse Lutheran Hospital..............- La Crosse........ Chureh 144 4 .. 2,591 M 1 23 July No None38s $50 Nov 
St. Francis Hospltal.......cccccccccccccccseses La Crosse........ Chureh 310 33 100 5,500 R 4 12 July No Req 45 $20 Nov 
Madison General Hospital ?...............+.. Madison.......... NPAssn 185 20100 5,352 R 6 12 July No None6d $25 Nov 
Methodist Hospital ....... eteminienkeadepteen Madison.......... Chureh 120 4 .. 2,864 R 3 #18 JulyOct No Req 21 $30 NovMay 
Bt. Mare i Ter so: 5 cnt iescncdsncccececeas ree Chureh 215 20 75 5,731 R 5 12 June No None49 $25 Varies 
State of Wisconsin General Hospital 1+..... Madison.......... State 672 84 93 12,263 R 2 12 July No Req 64 No Nov 
St. SOM Te 9.65 6d 060ccceescésreteces Marshfield........ Church 175 15 100 3,667 R 3 12 July No Nonel9 $50 Dec 
Cobemibis TE vikcnscc sind cscssecdvccice Milwaukee........ NPAssn 175 lL «w 2 R 5 24 July (125) None 56 $25 Nov 
Evangelical Deaconess Hospital ?............ Milwaukee........ Chureh 163 5 100 4,169 R 5 2 July (126) None 36 $25(¢) Nov 
Epa TI 05 psd vicadcccccecacestecs Milwaukee........ Church 265 15 * 6,850 R 7 @ July No Req 49 $25 Nov 
MinetGRORG TE 056 cc cccccncescccsessce Milwaukee........ Chureh 150 8 .. 3,212 R 3 12 July No Nonels $50 Dee 
Mount Sine Finck csccccscccccsscccscoes Milwaukee........ NPAssn 190 13 13 6,119 R 7 wv July No Req 37 $25 Nov 
St. JOG IE hb ck cdccccccsccncécées Milwaukee........ Chureh 397 22 .. 8,159 R 10 12 June No Req 30 $17 Dee 
Ob. EIS PE obs bcc bev cccccdetsasccces Milwaukee........ Chureh 130 2 2 3,625 R 3 12 July No None32 $50 Jan 
ey ere Milwaukee........ Chureh 200 18 75 6,352 R & 2 July No None26 $25 Oct 
SOONG TE iia 06-640 060000000008cenen09 Oshkosh,......... Church 219 40100 2,948 R 4 12 July No None25 $35 Sept 
Ct. HERE Fe Kccccdccteccsdecsenesesss Tre Church 213 2 * 4,705 R 2 8B July No None32 $25 Oct 
Ob.. HRI EE escacesowscenccasacsvases Superior.......... Church 200 32 35 1,893 R $ BB July No None 34 $25 Oct 
Milwaukee County Hospital 1+............... Wauwatosa...... County 1,125 98 100 20,179 R 4 12 June (127) Req 37 $10 Nov 

CANAL ZONE 
Gorgas Hospital ........cscccccccsccccee eooee ANCON........ eoee Fed ss0 10 .. 12,0609 R 10 12 July No None46 $75 Jan 

HAWAII 

Qucedl 6. TE enn dadanesdeones4ctccennd Se ee NPAssn 314 .. .. 10,301 R . = Quarterly (128) None 62 $45-90 Jan 

PHILIPPINES 
Philippine General Hospital?........... eases Esse codices Gov’t 778 92 92 23,731 R 107(ff)12 March No Req 73 No deans 

PUERTO RICO 
Bayamon Charity District Hospital1........ Bayamon......... Gov't 314 100100 ..... R & @ July No Req 61 $300yr Jan 
Presbyterian Hloapital® ......cccccocccccesees Ba JURR. 06.0000. Church 137 57 57 2,353 R 4 12 July No Req 25 $10 Dee 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 762 


HOSPITALS APPROVED FOR INTERNSHIPS IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


For the benefit of graduates of approved medical colleges who desire an internship in Canada, the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association has declared that hospitals which conform to the standards of the Department of Hospital Service of the Canadian 
Medical Association should be regarded as giving an internship equivalent in educational value to that offered by hospitals in the United States 
approved for intern training by the Council. It is understood, however, that this statement applies only to hospitals that are unqualifiedly 
“Approved” under the Canadian plan and does not apply to that group referred to as “Commended.” 

The following list of hospitals, revised to June 1, 1940, has been furnished by the Department of Hospital Service. 


Name of Hospital Location Name of Hospital Location Name of Hospital Location 
Victoria General Hospital.....Halifax, N. S. McKellar General Hospital.... Fort William ,Ont. Hotel Dieu of St. Joseph Hosp. Windsor, Ont. 
St. John General Hospital.....St. John, N. B, Hamilton General Hospital...Hamilton, Ont. Children’s Hospital........... Winnipeg, Man. 
Hospital du St. Sacrament....Quebec, Que. St. Joseph’s Hospital.......... Hamilton, Ont. Misericordia Hospital......... Winnipeg, Man. 
Hotel Dieu de Quebec.......... Quebec, Que. Ottawa Civie Hospital........ Ottawa, Ont. Winnipeg General Hospital...Winnipeg, Man. 
Hospital of the Infant Jesus..Quebec, Que. Ottawa General Hospital......Ottawa, Ont. St. Boniface Hospital......... St. Boniface, Man. 
Jeffrey Hale’s Hospital........ Quebec, Que. Kingston General Hospital....Kingston, Ont. Regina Grey Nuns’ Hospital. .Regina, Sask. 
Children’s Memorial Hosp.....Montreal, Que. Hospital for Sick Children....Toronto, Ont. Regina General Hospital...... Regina, Sask. 
Homoeopathic Hospital.......Montreal, Que. Mount Sinai Hospital......... Toronto, Ont. St. Paul’s Hospital............ Saskatoon, Sask. 
Hospital Notre Dame.......... Montreal, Que. St. Joseph's Hospital.......... Toronto, Ont. Saskatoon City Hospital..... Saskatoon, Sask. 
Hospital Ste, Justine.......... Montreal, Que. St. Michael’s Hospital......... Toronto, Ont. Holy Cross Hospital.......... Calgary, Alta. 
Hotel Dieu of St. Joseph...... Montreal, Que. Toronto East General Hosp...'Toronto, Ont. Edmonton General Hospital..Edmonton, Alta. 
Hospital Ste. Luc.............. Montreal, Que. Toronto General Hospital.....Toronto, Ont. Misericordia Hospital......... Edmonton, Alta. 


Jewish General Hospital.......Montreal, Que. 
Montreal General Hospital....Montreal, Que. 
Royal Victoria Hospital.......Montreal, Que. 
St. Mary’s Hospital........... Monteral, Que. 
Woman’s General Hospital, 
(Westmount)................ Montreal, Que. 


Toronto Western Hospital... 
Women’s College Hospital... 
Brantford General Hospital... 
St. Joseph’s Hospital... 
Victoria Hospital............ 
Metropolitan General Hosp... 


. London, Ont. 


-Toronto, Ont. 
. Toronto, Ont. 


Brantford, Ont. 
London, Ont. 


Windsor, Ont. 


Royal Alexandra Hospital....Edmonton, Alta. 
University of Alberta Hosp...Edmonton, Alta. 
St. Paul’s Hospital............ Vancouver, B. C. 
Vancouver General Hospital.. Vancouver, B. C. 
Royal Jubilee Hospital........ Victoria, B. C. 
St. Joseph’s Hospital......... Victoria, B. C. 
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NOTES 


= < patients available for teaching (e) Bonus of $100. 


pu 
utennhien ‘available for one year begin- 


(f) aa March, July, September, Novem- 


(w) $25 per month first year; $50 per month 
second year; bonus of $100. 


t (x) Bonus of $200. 

ning July 1, 1940; thereafter internships (g) Bonus of $120. (y) $20 per month second year. 

depend upon appropriations by Con- (h) Bonus of $180. (z) Bonus of $125. 

gress. (i) Bonus of $10. (aa) Bonus of $30. 
(a) In lieu of maintenance. (j) Senior internships available. (bb) February, June, July October. 
(b) Salary established by government pay (k) Bonus of $25. (ec) Bonus of. $250. F ‘ 

tables. = ey — (dd) $15 per month first year; $30 per month 
(c) $30 per month second year. 0) Bonus o . second year; bonus of $60 each year. 
(d) Bonus of $60. (p) Bonus of $300. (ee) Bonus of $240. 





I 
2. 
2 


. Women interns admitted. 


. Dental interns employed. 


. Gallinger Municipal Hospital, 


(q) Bonus of $150. 
(r) Bonus of $75. 
(s) Bonus of $24. 


Women interns only. (t) Every six weeks. 


(ff) All internships reserved for the fifth year 
students of the College of Medicine, 
University of the Philippines. 


(u) $10 per month second year. 


Affiliation as Referred to in Column Headed: “Affiliated Service” 


Patton State Hospital, Patton, psychiatry. 


. California Babies Hospital, Georgia Receiving Hospital, Los Angeles, 


pediatrics, emergency. 


. Los Angeles Maternity Service. 
. Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles Maternity Service. 
. Fairmont Hospital, San Leandro, and Arroyo-Del Valle Sanatorium, 


Livermore, medicine, surgery, tuberculosis. 


. Mercy Hospital, San Diego, obstetrics, gynecology, pediatrics. 
. Laguna Honda Home Infirmary, San Francisco, chronic diseases; 


Hassler Health Home, Redwood City, tuberculosis. 


. St. Francis Hospital, Stanford University Hospitals, San Francisco, 


obstetrics, pediatrics. 


. Franklin Hospital, San Francisco, obstetrics, gynecology, pediatrics. 
. Santa Barbara General Hospital, outpatient service. 
. Boulder County Hospital, Boulder, obstetrics, surgery; Porter Sani- 


tarium and Hospital, Denver, general. 


. Gallinger Municipal Hospital, Washington, pediatrics, tuberculosis, 


communicable diseases. 


Children’s Hospital, Washington, 


obstetrics, pediatrics. 


. Grady Hospital, Atlanta. 

. De Paul Hospital, St. Louis, pathology. 
. Misericordia Hospital and Home for Infants, Chicago, obstetrics. 
. Municipal Contagious Disease Hospital, Chicago; 


Winfield Sana- 
torium, Winfield, tuberculosis. 


21. Chicago Maternity Center, obstetrics, gynecology, pediatrics. 


2. East Moline State Hospital, psychiatry ; Rock Island County Tubercu- 


losis Sanatorium. 


. Rockford Municipal Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 
. Rotation service established between Broadlawns and approved private 


hospitals. 


. Watkins Memorial Hospital, Lawrence. 


26. Sedgwick County Hospital, Wichita, general, outpatient service. 


u 


46. 
. Ingham Sanatorium, Lansing tuberculosis; Jackson County Isolation 


. Salvation Army Home and Hospital, 


. Children’s 


8. Ingham Sanatorium, Boys’ 


Sedgwick County Hospital, 
pediatrics, 


Wichita, obstetrics, general. 
Free Hospital, Louisville 
obstetrics, gynecology. 


City Hospital, 


. Children’s Free Hospital, Louisville, pediatrics; Waverly Hills Sana- 


torium, Waverly Hills, tuberculosis. 


. Charity Hospital, New Orleans, obstetrics, gynecology, pediatrics. 
. Shreveport Charity Hospital, obstetrics. 

. Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, pathology. 

. University Hospital, Baltimore, pathology. 

. University 


Hospital, Sydenham Hospital, Baltimore, pediatrics, 


obstetrics, communicable diseases. 


5. James Lawrence Kernan Hospital and Industrial School for Crippled 


Children, Baltimore. 


. Sydenham Hospital, Baltimore, communicable diseases. 
. Boston City Hospital, neurosurgery. 
. Children’s Hospital, 


Boston, Worcester State Hospital, 


Worcester, psychiatry. 


pediatrics ; 


. Evangeline Booth Maternity Hospital and Home, Boston. 
. Norfolk County Hospital, 
. Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children, Health Department Hospital, 


South Braintree, tuberculosis. 


Wesson Maternity Hospital, Springfield, orthopedics, communicable 
diseases, obstetrics. 


. Health Department Hospital, Wesson Maternity Hospital, Springfield, 


communicable diseases, obstetrics. 


. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit. 
. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Children’s Hospital, Detroit, communicable 


diseases, tuberculosis, obstetrics, orthopedics. 


. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, communicable diseases, tuberculosis ; 


St. Joseph's Retreat, Dearborn, neurology: 
Kalamazoo State Hospital, Kalamazoo, psychiatry. 


Hospital, Jackson, communicable diseases. 
Vocational School Hospital, 
tuberculosis, otolaryngology. 


Lansing, 


. Oakland County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Pontiac State Hospital, 


Pontiac, tuberculosis, psychiatry. 


50. Miller Memorial Hospital, Duluth, outpatient service. 


. Gillette State Hospital for Crippled Children, St. Paul. 
. Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children, Minneapolis. 


53. Children’s Hospital, St. Paul, pediatrics. 


. Gillette State Hospital for Crippled Children; Charles T. Miller Hos- 


pital, St. Paul, outpatient service. 


. Kansas City Municipal Tuberculosis Hospital. 
. Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children, City Isolation Hospital, St. 


Louis Children’s Hospital, Barnard Free Skin and Cancer Hospital, 
St. Louis. 


. Jewish Sanatorium, Robertson, tuberculosis; City Isolation Hospital, 


St. Louls, communicable diseases; St. Louis City Hospital, 


psychiatry. 


. Alexian Brothers Hospital, St. Louis, outpatient service. 
. Robert Koch Hospital, City Isolation Hospital, St. Louis, tuberculosis, 


communicable diseases. 


. Robert Koch Hospital, City Isolation Hospital, City Sanitarium, St. 


Louis, tuberculosis, communicable diseases, psychiatry. 


. St. Elizabeth Hospital, Elizabeth, obstetrics, gynecology, pediatrics. 
. Bergen Pines, Bergen County Hospital, Ridgewood, tuberculosis, com- 


municable diseases. 


. Margaret Hague Maternity Hospital, Hudson County Tuberculosis 


Hospital, Jersey City. 


. Margaret Hague Maternity Hospital, Jersey City. 


103. 
. Berks County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Reading. 
5. Seranton State Hospital, obstetrics. 

. Providence Lying-In Hospital. 

107. 


108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 


113. 
. Utah State Hospital, Provo, psychiatry, general medicine. 
. Blue Ridge Sanatorium, Charlottesville, tuberculosis. 

. Henry A. Wise Hospital for Contagious Diseases, Norfolk. 
117. 


. Pine Camp Hospital, Brook Hill, tuberculosis; Crippled Children’s 


120. 
121. 


122. 
123. 


124. 
125. 


. Children’s 
8. Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children, Philadelphia Hospital for 


. New Jersey State Hospital, Marlboro, psychiatry. 

. Fairview Sanatorium, New Lisbon, tuberculosis. 

. Anthony N. Brady Maternity Hospital, Albany. 

. Kingston Avenue Hospital, Brooklyn, communicable diseases. 

. Brooklyn Thoracic Hospital, tuberculosis. 

. Emergency Hospital of the Sisters of Charity, St. Mary’s Infant 


Asylum and Maternity Hospital, Providence Retreat, Buffalo. 


. Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital, Buffalo, pediatrics, communicable 


diseases, psychiatry 


. Lincoln Hospital, New York City, obstetrics. 

. Binghamton State Hospital, Binghamton, psychiatry. 

. Ulster County Tuberculosis Hospital, Kingston. 

. Jewish Maternity Hospital, New York City. 

. Berwind Free Maternity Clinic, New York City; New York State 


Hospital, Ray Brook, tuberculosis. 


. Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, surgery. 
. Misericordia Hospital, New York City, obstetrics, pediatrics. 
. Rotation service established between Hospital of the Good Shepherd, 


Syracuse Memorial Hospital, City Hospital and Syracuse Psycho- 
pathic Hospital. 


. Cass County Hospital, Fargo, obstetrics, otolaryngology. 
. Children’s Hospital, Akron, pediatrics. 
. Molly Stark Sanatorium, Canton, tuberculosis; Massillon State Hos- 


pital, Massillon, psychiatry. 


. Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati, pediatrics. 
. Hamilton County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Hamilton County Home 


and Chronic Disease Hospital, Cincinnati. 


5. Longview State Hospital, Cincinnati, psychiatry. 
5. Cincinnati General Hospital, pediatrics, otolaryngology. 


St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, Cleveland. 


. Children’s Hospital, Columbus, pediatrics. 
. St. Ann’s Infant Asylum and Maternity Hospital, Children’s Hospital, 


Columbus, obstetrics, pediatrics. 


. Children’s Hospital, Columbus State Hospital, pediatrics, psychiatry. 

. Stillwater Sanatorium, Dayton, tuberculosis. 

. Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children, Portland. 

3. Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, obstetrics. 
. Philadelphia Hospital for Contagious Diseases. 

5. Children’s Hospital of the Mary J. Drexel Home, Philadelphia, 


pediatrics. 


. Henry Phipps Institute of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 


delphia, tuberculosis. 
Hospital, Philadelphia, pediatrics. 


Contagious Diseases. 


. St. Vincent’s Hospital for Women and Children, Philadelphia, obstet- 


rics, gynecology, pediatrics. 


. Pennsylvania Hospital, Department for Mental and Nervous Diseases, 


Philadelphia. 


. Roselia Foundling and Maternity Hospital, Municipal Hospital for 


Contagious Diseases, Pittsburgh. 


2. Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital, Children’s Hospital, Eye and Ear 


Hospital, Woman’s Hospital, Pittsburgh. 
Municipal Hospital for Contagious Diseases, Pittsburgh. 


T. C. Thompson Children’s Hospital, Pine Breeze Sanatorium, Chatta- 
nooga, pediatrics, tuberculosis. 

Willard Parker Hospital, New York City, pediatrics. 

Woodlawn Hospital, Dallas, tuberculosis. 

Houston Tuberculosis Hospital. 

Salvation Army Women’s Home, Mission Home, San Antonio, 
obstetrics. 

St. Mary’s Group of Hospitals includes the Firmin Desloge Hospital, 
St. Mary’s Hospital and Mount St. Kose Sanatorium. 

Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Hospital, Temple, general. 


Norfolk General Hospital, Florence Crittenton Home, Children’s Clinic 
of the Kings Daughters, Norfolk, obstetrics, pediatrics. 


Hospital, Richmond. 


. King County Hospital, Seattle, outpatient service; Firland Sanatorium 


and Isolation Hospital, Richmond Highlands, tuberculosis. 

King County Hospital, Seattle. 

Firland Sanatorium and Isolation Hospital, Richmond Highlands, 
tuberculosis, communicable diseases; Children’s Orthopedic Hos- 
pital, Seattle, pediatrics, orthopedics. 

Edgecliff Sanatorium, Spokane, tuberculosis. 

Edgecliff Sanatorium, Salvation Army Women’s Hospital and Home, 
Spokane, tuberculosis, obstetrics. 

Mount Washington Sanatorium, Eau Claire, tuberculosis. 

Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, South View Hospital, Milwaukee, 
pediatrics, communicable diseases; Sunny View Sanatorium, 
Winnebago, tuberculosis. 


. Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, pediatrics. 

. South View Hospital, Milwaukee, communicable diseases. 
. Kauikeolani Children’s Hospital, Honolulu. 

. Ingham Sanatorium, Lansing, tuberculosis. 

. Woman’s Hospital, Pasadena. obstetries. 

. Western Oklahoma Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Clinton. 
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APPROVED RESIDENCIES AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association 
Hospitals, 587; Residencies, 4,392; Fellowships, 726 







The following institutions approved by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals are considered in position to furnish 
acceptable training in various specialties as indicated below. Residencies in specialties, as defined by the Council, are straight 
services of one or more years following an approved internship. A fellowship is a form of apprenticeship which in some cases 
is indistinguishable from a residency, although it usually offers greater opportunity for the study of basic sciences and research. 


Ordinarily a fellowship is a university rather than a hospital appointment. 


following internship. They include services classified as general residencies and chief residencies. 
The star (*) indicates hospitals that are also approved for the training of interns. 


list are likewise accredited for general or mixed residencies. 


INDEX TO LIST 








Mixed residencies are general hospital assignments 


All hospitals on the approved intern 

















Page Page Page 
1. AmCURONORNIs i66 i05s0diss cccenccaies 7 11, Mixed residency...........ssecsecccees 767 Bs Se irtiietsa0sevdec sss ceccusnsses 775 
9, Cope hick ccokckennscss0s0c500ne5 763 BE; SE hc ntbc0dcccbocdedcsecestsas 768 22. Physical therapy...................... 177 
3. Communicable diseases................ 764 i By 6556.00.05 5 cb cdncscvedess as 768 BD, PIE 6 5 oc ccc scccccscccccccces 777 
4, Dermatology and syphilology......... 764 De cat endacctenenckscenesess 768 i nase ccccecccresctincecvenseess 777 
5. Mp e soccvdsatshcdissscssisscuecows 764 15. Obstetries-gynecology..............++. 769 eS SNe ilednesccccddccnsesescees 778 
GC. Tati pes Sa dnesdiue codscenenias 764 16. Ophthalmology..............--++eeeees 77 Pick bacndackcetasseseceeseosaee 780 
1. Qt ai sida des cay deiesacccataa 764 17. Ophthalmology-otolaryngology...... 771 27. Thoracic surgery....................5. 782 
8. Malignant diseases...........cccsecees 765 18. Orthopedic surgery...............+++++ 772 28. Traumatic surgery..............sse00s 782 
©. MER sila kas dnc cd ddvvicedcnenceses 765 19. OtolaryngoOlogy.............0ceeeeeees 773 29. Tuberculosis iiicisckaheshapadeseenn 782 
10. Mental deficiencies..................... 767 Ce bs tek dca tpodnceotnusne 774 disc coccebensdcsethbaesenés 783 
1. ANESTHESIOLOGY 
Revision of list is now taking place in collaboration with the American Board of Anesthesiology 
:- g § g 2 23 eee 
vey — . my n 
38.8 s8 Gp 3 Sst, 83 G82 3 8 
a¢ 28 £3 3 qj egss Es ges es 3 
Chief of Service S88 Ea 84 23 &238¢ $f S832 8 2 
Los Angeles County Hospital *!........ Los Angeles........... A. E. Guedell........... 50,715 12,2002 4,872 $75 2 0 0 1/1 1 3,968 2,025 
White Memorial Hospital *2............ Los Angeles........... yy Mere 7,024 4,176 1,517 $80 1 0 0 7/1 1-3 225 96 
Stanford University Hospital **........ San Francisco......... A. Dutton ............. 9,037 4,926 3,296 $25 0 2 0 7/1 1+ 213 122 
Hartford Hospital ®* ...............s000. Hartford, Conn....... R. M. Tovell........... 16,015 11,927 7,18 $50 8 0 O 1/1&7/1 2 570 = 276 
University Hospital*® ............c..00000- Augusta, Ga.......... P. P. Volpitto......... 8,057 1,700 1,200 $25 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 400 157 
Michael Reese Hospital *................. OICRBO.... 2 ccccccccce B. B. Lennon.......... 17,570 13,496 11,022 $50 2 0 0 7/1 2 520 308 
Research and Educational Hospital *1... Chicago............... W. H. Cassels......... 5,831 1,257 1,068 $50 2 0 O 7/1&9/1 1-3 208 #4178 
University of Chicago Clinics *1,......... Chicago.............0 H. L. Adams.......... 10,776 3,426 2,098 $100 1 4 0O 7/1 12 23 186 
Methodist Hospital * ..... bewieeweeeseben Indianapolis.......... J. M. Whitehead....... 23,917 11,864 9,237 $75 1 2 0 7/1 12 514 164 
University Hospitals *2 ..............06-. Iowa City............. . h, Gece cccccsces 19,176 8,697 4,423 $21 4 4 0 7/1 3 511 306 
Boston City Hospital *1................+ DE indscp detecascs W. A. Noonan.......... 42,903 9,965 4,557 $50 1 1 OO Varies 1+ 2,093 800 
Lahey GON isshts thas dices ca scenes sandh ae P. D. Woodbridge...... 7,640 7,595 3,501 $100° 0 O 4 I/1&7/1 2-3 181 86 
Massachusetts General Hospital *?...... csadetasdnescks H. K. Beecher.......... 15,352 10,574 5396 $42 1 O 0 7/1 1 5470-228 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals *1... Boston................ E. F. Howard.......... 7,572 3,658 2,209 $50 2 0 0 I/1&7/1 1 173 «118 
Hargett TAGE ccsndscccescescsoncccoss ae F. J. Murphy.......... 17,089 11,869 6,201 $5 0 1 0 7/1 1 441 113 
University Hospitals *2 ...............005 Minneapolis........... R. Knight ............ . 9,530 4,593 3,298 $0 0 0 2 7/1 13 450 328 
Mayo De 5 o0606ks0scdeccatsccces Rochester, Minn....... (See page 784) 
Jersey City Hospital *............cccceees i a Cr ere errr 17,642 7,160 4,508 $100 1 1 0 7/1 1 1,126 181 
Albany Hospital #2 ...........ceccccesees Albany, N. Y.......... F. A. D. Alexander.... 12,200 4,891 4,392 $50 1 2 0 7/1 1 452 308 
Bellevue Hospital ®2 .............ceceeeee New York City........ E. A. Rovenstine...... 64, coos eeeee Varies 118 0 © Varies 3 2,505 786 
Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital *......... New York City........ D. E. Brace........... . 8810 4,514 3,538 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1 215 77 
French Hospital ® .........ccccccesecvees New York City........ S. Lesinger ............ 5,847 3,216 2,154 $50 1 0 1 10/1 1 189 63 
Lincoln Hospital * ........... New York City........ P. M. Wood........... - 9,666 4,263 8,080 $100 2 0 0 7/1 12 812 267 
Metropolitan Hospital *1 New York City........ D. E. Brace.........+ . 13,151 4,539 2,972 $100 3 0 0 7/1 1+ 989 263 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School > 
and Tak iia deh 2060h080ss60ec00s New York City........ M. C. Peterson......... 9,146 5,323 4,459 $50 1 4 O 7/1&l1/l 2 258 109 
Presbyterian Hospital ®* ................ New York City........ W, DOOD rccksscnsdace 17,449 9,984 9,000 $50 5 0 0 Varies 1 538 262 
St. Luke’s Hospital*?................00000 New York City........ G. E. Burford.......... 8,457 6,964 3,652 $100 4 0 0 Varies 13 308 160 
St. Vineent’s Hospital *...............0. New York City........ G. H. Van Gilluwe..... 10,197 2,569 1,910 $75 1 1 0 7/1 1 415 156 
Grasslands Hospital *1 ... Valhalla, N. Y......... R. B. Hammond....... 5,798 1,502 984 $75 1 #1 O 7/1 1 484 330 
Huron Road Hospital *.................. East Cleveland, O..... R. J. Whitacre......... 8,371 5,759 3,601 $0 1 1 0 7/1 12 229 108 
State University and Crippled Children’s te = ss 
HeGQUIIN cs thacetddnkéacstnnsccbsavane Oklahoma City....... H. E. Doudna......... 6,532 3,756 3,167 $50 3 O 0 7/1 1 270 3=«149 
University of Oregon Medical School 
Hospitals and Clinics * 7,569 4,746 3,854 $40 2 0 0 7/1 2 649 407 
Hahnemann Hospital * ..............se0s 7,210 4,742 $50 2 0 0 9/1 1 645 235 
Presbyterian Hospital * 3,250 2,900 $50 1 0 0 6/1 1+ 248 204 
Rhode Island Hospital * 6,182 3,391 $50 3 0 0 7/1 2 525 289 
State of Wisconsin General Hospital *1.. Madison............... R. M. Waters.......... 12,263 4,968 4,208 $25 3 3 O 7/1 3 353 9-227 
Columbia Hospital ® ........sesseeeee ---» Milwaukee............. H. A. Cunningham.... 3,561 ..... «... $50 1 0 0 Wl 1 12 6 
2. CARDIOLOGY 
os 
Ze » 3S # 3843 r) e § 
S23 8. 3. sp 8 Sis g2 S82 2 #¥ 
SS Of 88 SE SBSsSe £8 BEE FE F 
Bf sf fs Fa geass be GEE 8 
Chief of Service SE && & a3 2 S824 $2 SSt & 3 
Indiana University Medical Center *1... Indianapolis.......... @, TD TRO so scccccece < wenn 80 “5 «$33~6=«dildé‘<‘i‘i aéti 7 12 ee ee 
House of the Good Samaritan.......... RSS errr We De. Wiis ccccccce 246 «= 100 798 $0 1 0 0 7/1 1-3 16 . 
Henry Ford Hospital*® .............0.00. Be iis.nh<0060c00600 ee eee 671 28 46,318 $130° 1 O 0 7/1 1-3 76 29 
Pennsylvania Hospital * ......... posseea Philadelphia.......... W: D. Berea... .ccccce ceee- 2% 4016 $5 0 01 71 1-2 hak ae 
St. Francis Hospital *......... ééentens ... Pittsburgh............ B. Z. D’Zmura......... 437 40 6 $0 1 «OO 0 9/1 1 108 10 
Rhode Island Hospital *...... 68006cccned MEME Rcs crocsceces F. T. Fulton........... 2,928 65 826 $50 1 0 0 7 hae. ies 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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3. COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 





Sa 
sz 
ee 
aa 
a2 
Chiet of Servie 8&6 
Los Angeles County Hospital *1 Los Angeles........... 3,215 
Hospital for Children *?,............. .. San Francisco......... 228 
Municipal Hospitals * .................005 Hartford, Conn....... 546 
Cook County Hospital*! .......... er CFE eee 175 
Municipal Contagious Disease Hospital.. Chicago............... 4 ie, Mie, Mi cacnepeceé 4,223 
SS. aaa MaltimOre........0.c00 Bey Sas Mc ccasscoes 1,263 
Boston City Hospital *2.................. ea SO eee 1,378 
PN NS nce ccccacecceccadad Worcester, Mass....... F. H. Knowlton........ 576 
Herman Kiefer Hospital.................. Ee , A rae 3,467 
Kansas City General Hospital *......... Kansas City, Mo...... ee ee 490 
City Isolation Hospital................... gy i Oe ee eee 1,464 
Essex County Hospital for Contagious 
Diseases .......... SLE ae Belleville, N. J......... = ae 2,896 
Kingston Avenue Hospital.............. RE M. B. Gordon.......... 2,398 
Queens General Hospital *?.............. Jamaica, N. Y......... H. A. Reisman......... 553 
ba Sees Wengetes _ ES. New York City........ B. W. Hamilton........ 4,034 
y Hospital* ...... Cocccccccccccccesccs CP co ccccsécceee H. J. Gerstenberger.... 2,119 
Philadelphia Hospital for Contagious in 
Diseases ......... dhipniesbasinnaaeeieaia Philadelphia.......... P. .F. Luechesi......... 2,216 


= Per Cent 
S Free ¢ 


S £88: eases: » 


@ ss5 


4. DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


The following services are approved by the Council and the American Board of Dermatology and Syphilology: 


Research and Educational Hospital *... Chicago............... ie Wee ck dcavenscs 37 
Massachusetts General Hospital*........ a i Se REE 360 
University Hoapitalm ..........ccccccccccece Ann Arbor, Mich...... St See 1,524 
Minneapolis General Hospital*........... Minneapolis........... SB. B. Bwetieee.......... 308 
University Hospitals* sda peeKeksyebimneded Minneapolis........... H. E. Michelson........ 361 
Po eae Rochester, Minn....... (See page 784) 
po BS ee New York City........ A eae 1,011 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center *. New York City........ Oa, Po incaceia 31 
New —_ aes Medical School : 

and Hospital # ..........ccccsecssesess New York City........ G. M. MacKee.......... 36 
Duke SY sok erakumi cars sliccannset Durham, B. C......... J. L. Callawey.......0- 175 
Cincinnati General Hospital *............ Cineinnati............. ee Oo Sa 66 
fh  — __,aeeoanaaRcaS REE Cleveland............. ee  Sapeamngnger 45 
University Hospitals * ................... Cleveland...... i  eeeereeres 129 
Graduate Hospital of the University of 22 8 ~ a ee a 

POPU hn.éen nckiacatianeckicscaus Philadelphia.......... F. D. Weidman......... 50 


100 
48 
74 
86 


75 


100 
31 
16 
63 
87 
92 
28 


61 


The following services, approved by the Council, are now being reviewed in collaboration with the American 
Board of Dermatology and Syphilology: 


Los Angeles County Hospital *?........ Los Angeles........... SE ac ekabadencace 52s 
University of California Hospital *1.... San Francisco......... ie Mh ecceckscaws 14 
Georgetown University Hospital *....... Washington, D. C..... F. Eichenlaub ......... 62 
University of Chicago Clinics *.......... a = eee eeeee 
University Hospitals *2 .................. ko ee EEE 284 
Boston City Hospital *1................. Sa W. P. Boardman...... 175 
Barnard Free Skin and Cancer Hospital St. Louis.............. M. F. Engman......... 54 
Kings County Hospital *................. Te 7 gs ee 75s 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital 

(Buffalo City Hospital)*............... ieee seks RB: Geeee cciaci secs 492 
Metropolitan Hospital *2 ................ New York City........ F. M. Dearborn........ 136 
Montefiore Hosp. for Chronic Diseases *1 New York City........ { (eee 24 
New York City Hospital *........... ccee New York City........ es ee eer 924 
Skin and Cancer Hospital................ Philadelphia.......... ee eee 17 
Pittsburgh Skin and Cancer Foundation! Pittsburgh............ iy DE -ictstvnens esagee 
University of Virginia Hospital *........ Charlottesville........ ee eee 158 

5. EPILEPSY 
Monson State Hospital................... pp eee a ee ee 1,544 
6. FRACTURES 

Denver General Hospital *14............. re i? ee saree 582 
City of Detroit Receiving Hospital] *.... Detroit................ / ee 1,175 
Presbyterian Hospital* ................. New York City........ > eee 501 
Rhode Island Hospital *................. POE con ccccscas M. S. Danforth........ 540 


7. GYNECOLOGY 









Revision of list is now taking place in collaboration with the American 
Hospital for Children *%.,............... San Francisco......... H. A. Stephenson...... 458 
Passavant Memorial Hospital *......... Sct ccctesccaces i. 2. =e 62y 
Indiana University Medical Center *2.... Indianapolis.......... = eer 798 
Touro Infirmary *? .......... ee CO ee 5 RA 1,153 
Johns Hopkins Hospital *............... | eee We Me <scccer 1,865 
University Hospital 8? ......ccccccccccce ET J. M. Hundley, Jr..... 700 
Free Hospital for Women................ Brookline, Mass....... F. A. Pemberton...... 2,539 
SE Ge E™® «cccaccotcceccadace SE IE Es Maasince ‘adssekskiendbebsaketdactue 732 
HE  nncdccdnccccesctonesed VS Seo A. J. Wallingford...... 2,095 
Buffalo General Hospital *............... | | ee incanind ‘> ee neban sotbe 1,445 
WE TIE dc cscceccccsccéscscéin New York City........ ee. See 1,407 
Mount Sinai Hospital *1-2°............... TN BOSE GPecccccsc és ndadbataccdasdesSeecths samen 
New York Polyclinic Medica] School and 
ba Re See eee a Malt cdtiad adbhnaleaeesccsdhtnetendsees 841 
New York Post-Graduate Medica] School 
and Hospital * .............. sengecoases New York City........ W. T. Dannreuther.... 512 
Syracuse Memorial Hospital *........... Syracuse, N. Y......... N. P. Sears.... 666 
University Hospitals *? .................. CHUTES, . cccccccscee We. Be Wales 
Starling-Loving University Hospital *.. Columbus, O........ ~S 2 eee 428 
Graduate Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania * ....... 606b00605eedoccssn PR ccccscecee W. E Wieinem..«..05 592 
Woman's Hospital *? ............ eceeeeee Philadelphia........ sin: siadeltianinaa inne eedae sind 377 
Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital.......... Pittsburgh............ B. Z. Cashman......... 1,489 
St. Francis Hospital *...............-++.. Pittsburgh............ B. Z. Cashman........ ° 832 
John Gaston Hospital *............. ..... Memphis, Tenn........ W. L. Williamson...... 875 


100 
58 
20 
36 


~ 
‘ 


89 
100 
100 


85 


zs 
100 


S32 


& 


Board 


4 
4 


be 


SSSE2 SESS RB RScxSSSERS 


Ss & = 
3 2 283 oni. - 
~ a . mn 7) 2 a 
ge EP Seek, 22 G22 2 : 
Ba a 8 8855 52 S50 = 
8 ae a 80g & ao a 3 
--.-. $17 83 O O Varies 1+ 18 4 
ome, ee. 2. 2 7/1 1 m 4 
cscs ee U8lUC CU if 1 9 5 
9,500None 1 0 1 7/1 1-3 S ies 
oak 100 6 0 O 1/1&7/1 .. 100 2 
ao #0 61~«d12:«C«*Oe 7/1 1 67 oy 
4 $125 2 0 0 Varies 1+ lh l 
é $133 1 #O O Varies 13 15 6 
a $150 5 O 0 7/1 1-3 8? 4 
Ge $90 1 1 0 7/1 1 3 
we ae a, ee 7/1 1 80 
* 5 2 0 O 1/1&7/1 1 49 n 
ose $100 6 0 O %1/1&7/1 1-2 60 % 
$100 2 0 0 7/1 1 20 16 
$100 7 0 O 1/1&7/1 1 53 31 
$42 «(1 1 0 7/1 1 9 
$166 1 2 O Varies 1+ 6 2 
14,726 $0 1 0 0 9/1 3 2 3 
54,945 None 1 a 8 7/1 1-3 12 7 
13,182 $25 2 = 2 7/1 4 7 4 
25,174 $25 O 0 3 7/1 3 1 1 
9,051 $50 0 0 3 T/l 2-3 2 2 
59,171 $15 1 2 0 1/1&7/1 1-3 19 1 
50,378 $150 0 ee Varies 1-3 9 
114,813 None 1 2 5 1/1&7/1 2-3 Pore oe 
9,500 None 1 0 1 7/1 1-3 3 3 
27,300 $25 1 s & 7/1 3-4 8 6 
30,793 $42 1 1 0 7/1 1-4 12 9 
32,5006 $25 1 zx 6 7/1 2-3 2 2 
24,813 None 0 e323 6/1 3 < ~ 
45,136 $10 2 0 0 7/1 3 18 a 
9,046 $25 0O 2 0 7 BY . «we eee 
9,952 $75 0 0 1 7/1 2 S i 
14,287 None 1 1 2 1/1&7/1 13 aa 
2,488 $21 1 3 4 7/1 16 4 3 
44,570 $100 1 0 O Varies 1+ 8 3 
11,380 $25 1 0 =O 7 1 2 1 
25,101 $100 1 0 (0 10/1 1 19 3 
34,854 $59 0 = 3 7/1 3-4 5 2 
20,436 $15 1 0 «0 7/1 1+ 4 0 
nes 5 1 0 0 7/1 1 1 0 
23,717 $100 1 0 0 7/1 1 21 3 
52,118 $30 1 0 0 12/1 1-2 ll 4 
38,000 $150 2 0 «0 7/1 3 eee joe 
10,208 $50 «(1 a 7/1 1 2 1 
cme GOR £ .6 8 Wee 7380 8% 
8,767 $50 1 0 (0 7/1 1 78 59 
14,012 $83 1 a. = 7/1 2 43 4 
12,344 $50 1 1 O 1/1&7/1 1 3 0 
7, $0 1 #0 0 7/1 1 3% 06=COiaR 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
1,148 > 2.3 7/1 1 2 1 
249 None 1 0 0 1/1&7/1 1 5 3 
$3,021 $33 1 0 (0 7/7 1 10 5 
5,218 $25 1 0 «0 7/1 1 16 6 
14,086 None 1 4 0 T7/&9/l 1-45 14 9 
7,189 $25 1 1 0 7/1 14 cs 2 
6,616 $83 1 3 0 1/1 1 31 26 
2,031 $75 1 1. 0 7/1 1 45 1 
1,009 $25 1 a 7/1 1 20 2 
wane Ge © 1 0 7/1 1 26 ll 
18,724 $15 1 #1 0 1&7/l 1 47 4 
an OP & 8 £t Hee 8 a fees 
4,984 None 1 0 0 7/1 2 i) 2 
27,692 $90 1 0 0 10/1 1 7 1 
eee None 1 0 0 7 1 6 3 
9,874 95 1 3 0 7/1 2 19 9 
3,161 $25 1 6 7/1 1-2 3 1 
3,735 None 1 0 0 
1970 $25 1 0 0 
2,617 » & 1 0 
1,155 $100 1 0 0 
11,158 $65 1 0.60 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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——: 
8 MALIGNANT DISEASES 
n +] Ao — 
- 4 fs 8, 3. 2, 2 33 ssa at 
n 3 & > 2 2 
£ & s2 6: #2 fb 3 S58, £2 388 2 § 
s $ af sf fs bo ease be Ets = = 
a 3 Chiet of Service Si ae 85 S$ ae eeee g& S20 A F 
180 Los Angeles County Hospital *2........ Los Angeles........... H. P. Jacobson........ 1,012 100 17,831 $10 2 0 0 7/1 3% 208 94 
10 4 Albert Steiner Clinie for Cancer and 
9 45 Aled DIGGGRE. coccscconcsoseccoseccss ss MMMM: OReccsescese: RB. Hi, Pile............. 577 100 51,408 $75 1 1 O 7/1 1 386 
. Eg Michael! Reese Hospital *#*.............. ChicAgo.......00..000+ E. Uhlmann ........... 99 43 1,721 ... 2 0 0 I/1&7/1 38 cee eee 
= Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital Boston................ O, O. Simmons......... 5.284 18 14,878 $12 1 O 2 9/1 15 12 8 
7 4% New England Deaconess Hospital ®...... BoStOn........s.s.ss0s scesssecsssesssceesseesces 2,220 5 2,950 $33 2 0 0 I1/1&7/1 1 104 59 
ge Westfield State Sanatorium.............. Westfield, Mass........ ©. M. Binnig........... 762 .. 5,980 $150 3 O 0 Varies 1+ 75 67 
6 pondville Hospital at Norfolk........... Wrentham, Mass...... E. M. Daland.......... 1711 47 6,803 $150 8 0 0 Varies 1 256 177 
ST 4 Floise Hospital and Infirmary *......... Eloise, Mich........... sssesseseeseeeeneeeees ... 65 9 2235 $67 1 00 71 12 61 i118 
3 3 parnard Free Skin and Cancer Hospital St. Louis............ PRR PET aS ae | 1 56 4 
80 Jersey ONG TORN. v05.s00cs0s0cses SEEM Be Desens: secssnamecesesnienseese ; 609«=«90-««3,759 None 1 1 0 7/1 12 % 18 
prooklyn Cancer Institute.......... 606dae Sedna keesccne . W. E. Howes........... 918 -- 7,602 $7 6 O 03/1,7/1,11/1 1 189 48 
49 9 Meadowbrook Hospital * ................ Hempstead, N. Y...... R. Derby ............+05 415 90 3,291 $100 1 O 0 7/1 1 97 «= 4 
60% Memorial Hospital for the Treatment of 
20 6 Cancer and Allied Diseases.......... ... New York City........ iishchcbuilinaaieiideiaaiciae . 3,012 .. 61,024 $125 4 9 10 W1&7/l1 3 13 £75 
63g New York City Cancer Institute Hosp.. New York City....... 6 he Be I dhe ccscnse 1,293 100 12,975 $15 4 4 0 1/1&7/1 1 499 79 
9 4 Duke Hospital © ........cccccccccccccceece Durham, N. C......... R. R. JONeES.........000 951 63 1,636 $422 1 #O 0 7/1 1-3 67 42 
American Oncologic Hospital............ Philadelphia.......... G. M. Dorrance........ 580 68 7,589 $100 2 0 1 7/1 1 42 24 
45 2 Jeanes Hospital? .........0.ssesecceeeee. Philadelphia.......... R. A. Teahan.......... 643 27 «47,248 «$50 2 0 0 7/1 3 79 57 
9. MEDICINE 
Revision of list is now taking place in collaboration with the American Board of Internal Medicine and 
2 , the American College of Physicians 
2 7 Hillman Hospital * ............. -eeseeeee Birmingham, Ala...... J. S. MeLester and H. 
7 4 R. Carter ............ 2,282 100 21,148 $50 2 0 0 7/1 1 48 8625 
1 1 Employees’ Hospital of the Tennessee 
2 2 Coal, Iron and Railroad Company *.. Fairfield, Ala.......... G. F. Walsh....... se aa -- 11,351 $150 1 O 0 7/1 1 130 89 
Baptist State Hospital *................. Little Rock, Ark....... J. N. Compton........ 1,307 23 «4... $100 1 +O O 7 2 88 21 
19 1 General Hospital of Fresno County *... Fresno, Calif.......... R. B. Tupper and W. 
sees 2 E. R. Schottstaedt... 2,629 100 ..... $5.1 0 0 7/1 1 372 105 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital *2.......... LOs AMgeles........2.. secccccccssccccccsssceeecs 1,676 29 8,794 $75 1 O O 7/1 1 130 36 
ss Los Angeles County Hospital *1........ Los Angeles........... EW a ciivckicense 8,397 100 121,034 $10 18 O 0 7/1 3 1,653 696 
3 3 White Memorial Hospital *.......... eee LOS Angeles........... W. E. Macpherson..... 1,194 3 20,761 $80 1 O 0 7/1 1-3 87 41 
8 6 Alameda County Hospital *?............ Oakland, Calif........ R. T. Sutherland and 
12 y H. G. MacLean...... 2,517 92 1... 910 1 2 O 7/1 13 440 233 
2 2 Collis P. and Howard Huntington Me- 
morial Hospital * ............. Ee 4 ..» Pasadena, Calif....... W. R. Heard........... 1,478 6 120 $100 1 O 0 7/1 1 140 60 
to tee San Diego County General Hospital *... San Diego, Calif....... J. Schlappi ............ 5,735 100 3,276 $80 2 0 0O 7/1 1 449-158 
Hospital for Children *?...... ee ... San Francisco......... D. Atkinson ........ ee 470 4 6,018 $235 0 1 0 7/1 1 24 10 
Mount Zion Hospital *.. sebecssbs - San Francisco......... L. H. Briggs a 18 12,887 $50 1 0 0 6/15 1 119 71 
St. Luke’s Hospital *...... pitbindsnenel .. San Francisco......... es eee 2... «=$75 1 O O 7/1 1 108 44 
18 8 San Francisco Hospital *?............... San Francisco......... L. H. Briggs and G. 
Si ollie D. Baermets ....cccces 2,716 100 ..... $30 6 0 0 7/1 1 seas ae 
a, Stanford University Hospitals *2,....... San Francisco......... A. Bloomfield ......... 1,932 2 19,337 $25 1 6 O 7/1 1-2 117 60 
“a University of California Hospital *1..... San Francisco......... W. J. Kerr............ . 1,654 68 35,692 $25 1 5 0O 8/1 1+ 7% 59 
4 3 Santa Clara County Hospital *........ - San Jose, Calif........ G. Gray .............-- 2,437 «100 16,352 $75 2 O 0 7/1 1 ee ee 
8 3 Fairmont Hospital of Alameda County? San Leandro, Calif.... R. T. Sutherland and 
2 1 G. MacLean...... 1,823 100 8,589 $8 1 1 0 7/1 1 376 = 161 
9 3 Colorado General Hospital *2%,........ A pee J. Ds. WORE. <000ccce- 837 57 26,537 $75 1 O 0 7/1 1 123 93 
Denver General Hospital *..... Sr M. Katzman .. ... 1499 100 1,341 $50 2 O 0 7/1 1-2 325 96 
5 9 Grace Hospital * ....... aicéede .... New Haven, Conn..... S. J. Goldberg......... 1,093 18 1,929 $90 1 0O O 7/1 3 143 51 
4 0 New Haven Hospital *........ oe ee . New Haven, Conn..... F. G. Blake...... ae 1,556 37 198389 8% 1 4 O 1/1&7/1 1+ 205 127 
1 0 Central Dispensary and Emergency Hos- 
l 3 BOLD  niaanedesecace edkus deatechesen . Washington, D. C..... H. M. Kaufman...... .. 1,216 22 7,423 $41 1 #1 «=O 6/15 13 =©101 48 
l 4 Freedmen’s Hospital ®2 ...............08 . Washington, D. C..... E. C. Terry.......... ot ae 8 7,888 ® 1 2 O 7/1&10/1 12 147 39 
<a Gallinger Municipal Hospital *.......... Washington, D. C..... W. M. Yater........... 2,594 99 38 $25 2 8 0O 7/1 1 388 =: 160 
2 1 Garfield Memorial Hospital *............ . Washington, D. C..... B. F. Weems........... 2.079 .. 8,360 $50 1 O 0 7/1 1 117 90 
Georgetown University Hospital *...... . Washington, D. C..... W. M. Yater........... 1,201 6 9577 $42 1 #O 2 7/1 1 95 36 
Duval County Hospital *...... secceseesee Jacksonville, Fla...... L. Limbaugh ........ -- S88 100 ..... $0 1 2 O 7/1 1 211 «128 
James M. Jackson Memorial Hospital *. Miami, Fla........... § sbéiesoinsatbasemnnde< --. 7,344 53 wee $150 1 0 0 7 1 595 = 158 
, 8 Grady Hospital * ............. OE Eee aero seveeeee 2,867 100 6,168 $20 0 4 O 7/1 1+ 546 197 
St. Joseph Infirmary *.......... RS Atlanta, Ga........... i. eRe 1,630 10 2,032 $75 1 1 O 7/1 1-2 9 22 
University Hospital *2 ........... ha scwtas Augusta, Ga........... V. P. Sydenstricker.... 1,722 29 «5,319 $0 1 2 0 7 1 176 73 
Emory University Hospital *.......... .. Emory University,Ga. C. W. Strickler and 
50 S. R. Roberts........ 1,509 a ites Ae 2 £ * 7/1 1 116 #46 
M4 Cook County Hospital *1................ Chicago............... C. C. Maher........... . 19,735 100 27,978 $23 18 O 6 I/1&7/l 38 4,156 585 
. Mercy Hospital-Loyola University . 
Clinies * ...... ihn ee PRC, EE eee H. Schmitz ..... aeabaind 1,369 26 25,464 $0 1 0 0 7/1 3 106 28 
Michael Reese Hospital *................ c ~ “OR or i  — Sees 4,188 43 14,232 $30 2 3 O W1&7/1 1 207 98 
Mount Sinai Hospital *1...............++ Chicago............+5. Be. APMEM vcccces ebineed 1,336 35 21,352 $30 1 0 0 7/1 1 117 42 
Norwegian-American Hospital *2 ....... Chicago.............. . D. E. Markson......... 1,275 co oC coeee «$25 -1:CUCOOlCOO 7/1 1 134 54 
Passavant Memorial Hospital *......... Chicago............... C. A. Elliott and W. H. 
1 Holmes .......... acer mente 14 2,787 None 3 0 1 41/1&7/1 1 81 57 
: Presbyterian Hospital ® ...........ssss++ OMiCAZO...........004. So "Sane 3445 13 ..... $90 2 0 0 1/1 12 15 8 68 
; Provident Hospital *1 ....... i tata ... Chicago......... o00dte i ER adiccccaxcs. oe 62 20,853 $0 1 #O 1 9/1 1-3 77 21 
; Research and Educational Hospital *... Chicago............... R. W. Keeton.......... 580 100 26,547 $50 3 O O T/1&9/1 13 59 = so 
: St. Luke’s Hospital ®............00ce0e0. | rer A.B. Beets. ......... 2,629 7 11,472 $25 3 O 0 7/1 13 18 6 
26 University of Chicago Clinics *1......... Chicago........... eS = Yee 2,205 386 36,655 None 1 4 13 7/1 1-3 92 «= 68 
i Wesley Memorial Hospital *.............. Chicago............ ... A. A. Goldsmith..... ... 396 15... $5 1 #0 O 1/1 1 34 22 
2 Evanston Hospital * ........ sccccocccncs BUMMECOMS IIL... .cc00e se eee . 3,368 16 12,807 $8 0 0O 1 1/1 1-2 121 87 
ll Indianapolis City Hospital *......... ... Indianapolis.......... ©, B,C, cccvsbcsccse 2,167 9 35,915 $41 2 0 38 7/1 13 397 242 
4 Indiana University Medical Center *1.... Indianapolis.......... J. O. Ritchey........... 1,047 80 4,712 $3 1 3 0 7/1 1-3 88 58 
onl University Hospitals #2 .........cceceee+ LOWA City... 22.200. ve 2 Serer 2,120 87 3,028 $21 1 4 0 7/1 146 109 67 
University of Kansas Hospitals *........ Kansas City, Kan..... R. H. Major........... 1,387 56 14,919 $50 1 2 0 7/1 13 103 66 
2 Louisville City Hospital *............ .... Louisville, Ky......... J. W. Moore........... 1,728 98 34,156 $14 1 8 O 7/1 13 398 152 
Charity Hospital ® .......cccccsccsscoees . New Orleans........... .. senpaddpecelindacodive 10,571 100 70,459 $25 1 19 O 7/1 1-4 1,275 | 495 
1 Touro Infirmary *1 ..............+s++.+e. New Orleans........... C. Eshelman .......... 1,362 35 24,247 $25 2 0 0 7/1 1 12 6 
3 Baltimore City Hospitals *............. oo MGMUMOES.... ccccccctes Jo T. KiMg...... REDE 2,490 92 ..... $12 1 6 O 7/1 1 458 172 
9 Church Home and Infirmary *......... . Baltimore............. Z. R. Morgan.......... 489 S31. ae 2 8 © 7/1 1 58 26 
1 Hospital for Women *2,............+- ...» Baltimore...........+- W. Baetjer ............ 315 18 1,640 $40 1 1 O 7/1 1 23 4 
4 Johns Hopkins Hospital *.............. - Baltimore........... .. W. T. Longeope and 
2 H. M. Thomas, Jr... 3,919 45 156,965 None 1 6 0 7/1&9/1 1-7 242 171 
ri Maryland General Hospital *............ Baltimore............. E. B. Freeman........ . 663 33 1,173 $2 2 0 0 7/1 14 90 16 
7 Mercy Hospital ® ..........000+.sseeeeeoee BAItiMOTe..........066 M. C. Pincoffs......... 90 «353,263 $25 618 CO 7/1 2 183 4 
4 Provident Hospital and Free Dispensary* Baltimore............. T. P. Sprunt........... 28 72 329 $25 1 #12 0 10/15 12 81 12 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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St. Agnes’ Hospital @.......cccccccoccce 0 eee . 906 381 38,241 None 1 0 0 7/1 1 mM 4 

St. Joseph’s Hospital *................. - Baltimore........... ~_ ape 893 40 3,792 $10 1 2 0 7/1 84 182 45 

Sinai Hospital * ................ poe, = “Ser OC. R. Austrian......... 1,273 384 12,220 $50 1 2 0 71 1 Wp 

South Baltimore General ‘Hospital ®....0 BONSMOTC.......cccc00 : asses 342 41 659 $25 1 1 0 7/1 1-2 51 17 

Union Memorial Hospital *........... oS = W. Baetijer .......... .. 1,351 15 442% $0 1 4 O 7/1 14 16 4 

University Hospital * ................... Pe  “Seaeere M. C. Pincoffs.......... 1,397 50 18,223 $25 1 3 1 7 14 Wl 

West Baltimore General Hospital * Reicha . Baltimore............. L. A. M. Krause....... 646 80 1,649 $20 2 O 0 7/1 2 9 4 

Beth Israel Hospital *....... achanecl pa, ESRI H. Linenthal .......... 1,787 21 837 $79 1 #O O 7 1-2 55 

Boston City Hospital *1................. BOStOM............000. © D Beet.......622... 11,311 89 152,701 None 6 8 10 Varies 1+ 1,666 509 

Joseph H. Pratt Diagnostic Hospital.... Boston................ i ye | 735 cooee $42 2 2 O 7/1&9/1 1-2 17 8 
RAE SUE coceakcuhubien cinntiesdndeenne = een L. M. Hurxthal and F. 

ee 3,000 -. 10,000 $100° 0 0 10% 1/1&7/1 1-2 75 40 

Massachusetts General Hospital *1...... Boston................ Re Be PN xiine sdscves 4,043 48 72,9901 $42 1 56 O 9/1 13 176 = 93 

Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals, Rob- 

ert Dawson Evans Department of 

Clinical Research and rinemewense Medi- 

OEE LEA LEME ITD SR NE in cckdawiie 9 31 1,50 $91 1 383 O 8/1 8 72 5 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital eee eR ikniaidnens onde Se  phakciticcesace 2,229 94 21,016 $41 1 6 O Varies 1+ 239 155 
Worcester City Hospital *........ eoseeee WOrcester, Mass....... R. W. Schofield........ 4,936 6 ..... $7 1 #O 0 7/1 1-2 383 159 
University Hospital *? ................. .. Ann Arbor, Mich...... ee 5,278 74 78,805 $25 7 8 O 7/1 13 194 133 
Alexander Blain Hospital ........ cocccces MOND Biccccesccccccecs ’ ae 324 co some Oe, 2-6 6 7/1 1-2 25 9 
City of Detroit Receiving Hospital *1°,. Detroit................ ey Sor 8,831 100 13,000 $50 1 6 1 7 13 674 368 
NO Oe ae ~— £«zx ee eee I s ccnencknns 2,785 81 11,006 $50 1 #1 O 7 2 402 = 121 
Blarpet Mee ttad B cccecccccccccccscoccs ap ee? ) are, 2,454 122 24678 45 1 6 O 7/1 $ 92 4 
Henry Ford Hospital %... .....cccccccccccs Ct ctidicideesanne Bs Be. DAME... 00000 1,189 28 10,940 $130° 8 13 0O 9/1 1-5 34 16 
Providence Hospital ® .................0. Ab ie k ain sha be Mcden uated x hints iin adie 1,865 10. ..... $100 1 9 O 7/1 1 285 3-89 
EE PE Ee B. I. Johnstone......... 485 9 701 $100 1 : « 7/1 1-2 48 18 
Eloise Hospital and Infirmary *........ Eloise, Mich........... M. R. MeQuiggen....... 2,691 99 6,215 $50 1 4 0 7/1 1-4 386 14 
Hurley Hospital ® ................. 9 Se M. S. Chambers........ 1610 2 ..... $42 1 O O 7/1 1 27 79 
Minneapolis General Hospital **.,....... Minneapolis..... _) Sean — 86 11,763 $25 0 O 5 Il&7/l1 3 38 167 
University Hospitals *? .................. Minneapolis........... CB, WN Riscccccecs 1,134 75 36,356 $0 1 O 4 11&7/1 8 131 9 
Mayo Foundation ................ «eeeeees ROChEster, Minn.. . (See page 784) 
po eS Par SS Bains scacue A. R. Hall and A. Hoff 1,755 98 30,488 $50 6 O 0 7/1 1 280 = 203 
St. Louis County Hospital *........ cocce Clayton, Mo........... H. &. Liggett......0... 1,68 98 20,450 $50 1 10 7/1 1-2 187 80 
Kansas City General Hospital *.......... Kansas City, Mo...... / Seer 2,626 100 17,082 $50 2 0 0 7/1 12 350 257 
.. ff . ie eeeerres eeeobes 0 a OS © se 3,879 9 26,578 $25 1 38 0 7/1 1-3 127 77 
De Paul Hospital ® ......ccccccccee eeeees I adducancamen Bie Be a cccsccccess 1,437 24 #41,158 $50 1 10 7/1 12 184 52 
Homer G. Phillips Hospital *............ GS oc tnccadames Bp GEE. acndcrccsece 1,970 100 31,192 $75 1 2 0 7/1 13 471 = 123 
SOW THOSPItEl B® ...cccccccsccce eee aa 2,266 24 9,889 $5 1 2 0 7/1 15 152 34 
St. Louis City Hospital *........ el Ue rer 4,007 100 16,945 $50 3 6 0 7/1 1-2 697 323 
St. Luke’s Hospital *............. womesin BO Se W. Baumgarten ...... 885 19 7.334 $50 O 1 0 7/1 1 78 37 
St. Mary’s Group of Hospitals * ........ Serre eS eee 2,559 39 47,537 $25 0 O 5 7/1 3 217 «112 
Creighton Memorial St. Joseph’s Hosp.* Omaha................ Hy EE. gncidbexcasekes 2,711 10 9,408 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1+ 197 68 
SE Ge MEE Oki osc cccsicccccosies SC Es Mcchad. cdbhbbnomindbanisinewonans 4,614 90 34,027 $75 1 1 0 7/1 1-2 779 95 
Se IN Shi cccncccecscddsnccias CS 3 ere L. W. Gorham. ....... 1,471 38 6,190 $2 1 2 0 7/1 1 101 68 
Coney Island Hospital *................. es Daud cna a Re 1,594 100 31,674 $100 1 0 (0 7/1 1 305 6) 
Cumberland Hospital * .................. 0 ee Bis DOMED. ciccrccccces 1,073 100 52,784 $100 1 1 0 1/1 1 144 79 
SE SE | ac nc ccsccedoncoiall CE nikedsccasaee GB. BB. Biattelsi.scccccce 2,000 31 22,189 $25 1 1 O 1/1&7/1 1 219 74 
Kings County Hospital *................. Brooklyn............. . J. Crawford and H. M. 

aes 16,639 100 61,233 $15 4 4 O 1/1&7/1 1-2 38,014 489 
Long Island College Hospital *1......... Ride ccacacesc re SE Sitincbesccae 1,468 44 19,933 $22 1 2 1 7/1 3-4 154 59 
Norwegian Lutheran Deaconesses’ Home 

IN widhieksccdcccecsadsaine Ose cocceccsics B. A. Fedde and H. 

ED GounacKaddvseene 615 1 874 None 1 0O 0O 7/1 2 88 38 
Buffalo General Hospital *............... nc desncediaden ene 2,483 So wa OH 8 6 7/1 1 811129 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital 

(Buffalo City Hospital)*............... Se SO eee 2,435 85 28,900 $59 1 e -3 7/1 3-4 322 98 
Millard Fillmore Hospital *.............. ee io E addsctnbiadcos 1,007 19 2,523 §2 1 0 0 7/1 1 106 22 
Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital *....... Cooperstown, N. Y.... G. M. Mackenzie....... 716 6 co ee 2 OS 7/1 1-2 75 49 
Meadowbrook Hospital * ................ Hempstead, N. Y...... E. C. Jessup........... 2,347 «ar ee 3 0 0 7/1 1 250 122 
Queens General Hospital *?.............. TOMMONs Ths Bees ccccce B. W. VCO... cc cccce . 2,067 100 36,005 $15 1 1 0 7/1 1 339 = 181 
Charles 8S. Wilson Memorial Hospital *.. Johnson City, N. Y.... E. M. Jones............ 1,477 °° =e See 3 0 (0 7/1 1 134 2 
Bellevue Hospital @* ......ccccccccccccces fe a en 11,021 100. ..... Varies 5¢ O O 1/1&7/1 1 rer 
Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital *.......... New York City........ x Mie Mbaceccdedeses 904 5 14,489 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1 89 23 
Metropolitan Hospital *2 ............... New York City........ = ae 4,214 -- 64,375 $100 2 0 0 7/1 1+ 616 120 
Montefiore Hosp. for Chronic Diseases*' New York City........ E. TseRtetts 2.22.00. 568 87 ose $25 1 3 O 1/1&7/1 1 112 81 
Mount Sinai Hospital *1-1%23........ Be SE ictncind saedkecddbaiewinens saa ace betes 55 ; $125 1 1 1 = 1/1&7/1 1 é00 wat 
New York City Hospital *................ New York City........ W. I. Reardon and B. 

F. Donaldson ........ 2,932 100 33,269 $15 2 0 7/1 1 428 «149 
i Te BE iin cs ccknenkstenndchas New York City........ | | ee 1,515 5 4836 $25 1 8 9 7/1 15 114 86 
New York Infirmary for Women and 

CO sictincdtehnnbepigesancarae at New York City........ By PONE eneccctendsen 596 35 20,7 35 1 #O 0 7 1 22 10 
New York Polyclinic Medical School and 

OS | eae ep peeing ere SE PE iccniedd esandabdebddnasessiaeness 883 12 8,139 None 1 0 0 7/1 2 Se 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School 

NE ID i ais when peabdh beaawde New York City......... es. Ge, I, adi ceceae 1,736 16 53,413 $90 1 0 («0 7/1 1 94 40 
Presbyterian Hospital #* ................ New York City........ 32 SS ee 4,055 31 62,379 $42 1 3 0 7/1 1-2 213 = 106 
Welfare Hospital for Chronic Diseases *New York City...... ...cccccccccccecceceecces = Mw uc GT OM. 7 1-2 102 41 
Genesee Hospital * ..............ceeeeeeee Rochester, N. Y....... D. B. Jewett........... 1,473 « G2. RB 1 8 6 7/1 ie aa 
Rochester General Hospital *............. Rochester, N. Y....... D. A, TOMS. 200000000 oo me 1 6432 $50 1 #1 =O 7/1 1 83 74 
Strong Memorial and Rochester Munici- 

NS EE ES . Rochester, N. Y....... W. &. MeCann......... 3,470 62 29,157 $2 3 56 O 7 14 307 201 
Hospital of the Good renee ees OF: NS oon. sade E. C. Reifenstein....... 1,329 3 wee GB 12 2 6 7 1 400 
Grasslands Hospital * .................. eS. eee FS ye See 932 91 6,471 $75 1 #1 O 7/1 12 206 145 
IID so ncsdcccrccadaseanncaeh oo Durham, MN. C......... cy & ~~ See 4,073 63 20,117 $12 1 6 O 7/1 84 126 6 
kt... Lee Durham, N. C......... W. R. Stanford........ 1,349 24 4,299 $25 0 1 0 7/ 1+ = 81 20 
SEE nc di cknicccedduncadecdeken Pen, TG cdcninacincdoccessvisdccce 1,829 38 9,871 $0 2 0 0 7/1 1-2 21 56 
SE EE Oc ciccccncadddndadonswad Sk rere Be Se has daciccas 761 me see. cco § 0 0 7/1 3 69 56 
Ge GE nick oh ddnesendheuaunenenen Chase cdcccncte jis etebenbnesdsereeddbbe 1,767 33 7,440 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1 2138s 104 
ES os os thonbepnnn nen OR. O... cccavcces - dD. O’Brien a eee 1,740 -.. soon tee 5. 8. 6 7/1 1 185 53 
Cee TE chvtdcnceccteccces 606ned inedseseceses J. L. Tuechter..... coos §=1,585 13 2,908 $7 2 0 0 6/25 1 152 gy 
Cincinnati General Hospital **.......... 9 nc sdaccseste M. A. Blankenhorn.... 2,597 87 17,121 * 3 1 9 7/1 13 5653 287 
Deaconess Hospital * .............s.s000 « CRO. 5 6 ciacc const We GC, Fa cveccdsce -- 2,361 S sons, Oe ..8. 8 6 71 1 6 2 
Good Samaritan Hospital *............. . Cincinnati............. W. F. Freyhof......... 3,980 6 «se GS 8 6 © 7/1 1 233—Cs«O 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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Jewish Hospital *2-28 ,,.........006 naesan « Cincinnati............. We, GE. cddsaioecseeses . 8,596 7. sco CB 2 .0 0 7/1 1-2 168 59 
City HOMiBRR Ova cedscessescscvesasecsts » Cleveland............. RB. W. Seott.........000 2,323 92 15,997 $42 1 4 0 7 1 540 209 
Cleveland Clinie Foundation Hospital... Cleveland............. Be. Te BEGG. ci. ss. cece 2,124 -. 61,679 $56 0O 0 16 7/1 1-4 48 19 
Mount Sinai Hospital *?................. Cleveland............. S. 8. Berger............ 2,022 13 21,738 $60 1 O 0 7/1 1 170 41 
St. Alexis Hospital ® ..........seeeeeeeee Cleveland............. H. V. Paryzek......... 1,588 35 12,497 $60 1 O 0 7/1 1 198 70 
St. John’s Hospital ® .........seccceccess Cleveland............. R. K. Updegraff........ 1,465 17... $0 1 =O 0 7/1 1-2 140 41 
St. Luke’s Hospital © .........cscceeceoes Cleveland............. ie | ae 3,008 17 35,202 $25 1 2 O 6/25 2 195 59 
St. Vincent Charity Hospital *........... Cleveland............. F. C. Oldenburg........ 1,852 32 13,542 $0 1 O 0 7/1 1 217 82 
University Hospitals *2 ...............065 Cleveland............. J. T. Wearn............ 8,628 28 32,081 $25 1 8 7 7/1 2 22 176 
Starling-Loving University Hospital *... Columbus, O.......... ©. A. Doan............. 1,441 59 22,4296 $25 1 2 0O i/l 1-4 151 83 
Miami Valley Hospital *...............006 Dayton, O............. W. B. Bryant.......... 2,437 2 ..... $7 1 0 0 7/1 1 see doe 
Huron Road Hospital *1................. East Cleveland, O..... A. B. Sehneider........ 1,182 9 4,76 $0 1 #O 0 7/1 1-2 99 39 
Lucas County General Hospital *........ Toledo, O...........+. C. 8S. Mundy........... 1,730 100 40,242 $50 1 O 0 7/1 1 253 72 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital *................ Youngstown, O....... A. M. Rosenblum...... 2,011 8 .... $7 1 O 0 7/1 1 227 $& 
Youngstown Hospital * .............000. Youngstown, O....... W. H. Bunn............ 2,087 20 1,103 $0 1 #O 0 7/1 1 211 39 
st. Anthony Hospital *................. - Oklahoma City....... P. M. MeNeill.......... 1,907 8 ...- $0 1 0 0 7/1 1 167 28 
State University and Crippled Children’s 

Hostel © .ssaukinssesanscstsensicesnts Oklahoma City....... G. LaMotte ......... -- 957 9 18,880 $50 1 O 0 7/1 1 95 49 
University of Oregon Medical School 

Hospitals and Clinics *2.............0.. Portland, Ore......... L. Selling ..........00- 1,617 100 43,879 $30 1 2 0 7/1 38 362, 199 
Abington Memorial Hospital *........... Abington, Pa......... G. M. Piergol.......... 1,294 18 1,762 $25 1 O 0 7 1+ 140 66 
George F. Geisinger Memorial Hosp.*!8 Danville, Pa........... W. J. Stainsby......... 1,536 41 4,313 $50 1 O 0O 9/1 1 126 62 
Germantown Dispensary and Hospital * Philadelphia.......... Nédbaidtinbast BE Ay 1,387 24 36,936 $110 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 113 46 
Graduate Hospital of the University of 

Pennsylvania ® ........eeeeees PRR SES EN Philadelphia.......... G. M. Piersol.......... 1,149 61 27,014 None 1 0 0 7/1 1 105 46 
Hahnemann Hospital ® ...........sseeee Philadelphia.......... G. BE. Wells...c.cccccccs 1,411 52 13,681 $50 1 0 0 9/1 2 232 90 
Hospital of the University of Pennsyl- 

yania ©  sccssosiabnecesédbtcdviiedae «eee Philadelphia.......... O. H. P. Pepper........ 1,872 27 23,896 None 1 0 gm 9/1 1 107 77 
Jefferson Medical College Hospital *.... Philadelpbia.......... H. A. Reimann..... 2,573 77 20649 $0 1 #O 0 9/1 13 26 114 
Jewish Hospital ®2 .......scccccccccccees © IN. os csciccd soccecncses EN heii ing oc 1,521 27 +#+5,793 None 1 0 0 6/15 1 188 101 
Pennsylvania Hospital *® ................ Philadelphia.......... G. G. Duncan and D. 

Es, DORE, csccccsces « 1,471 26 10,099 $20 0 0 2 7/1&9/1 1-3 184 101 
Temple University Hospital *............ Philadelphia.......... C. L. Brown........... 994 43 20,626 $40 3 0 0 7 3 72 84 
Woman’s Hospital *2 .............cece008 cswntend saebnnsetinntetnaleetbeesé 415 46 2,330 $25 1 0 0 9/1 1 20 9 
Allegheny General Hospital *........... . Pittsburgh............ E. W. Willetts......... 1,478 51 27,986 $85 1 0 0 9/1 1 241 79 
Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital.......... Pittsburgh............ J. D. Heard............ 158 40 810 $83 1 1 0 9/1 1-2 74 32 
Morey HIOGGEGRT RH oo icicccscccccccececcsse Pittsburgh............ W. W. G. Maclachlan.. 1,940 30 1,292 $100 1 O 2 9/1 1+ 157 49 
St. Francis Hospital *..............eeeee. Pittsburgh............ T. G. Simonton 30 2,281 $65 2 O 0 9/1 3 207 37 
Reading Hospital ®28 .........csecceecees Reading, Pa W. S. Bertolet... 49 1,361 $8 1 O 0 7/1 1 166 §=6100 
Robert Packer Hospital *.............+.. Sayre, Pa....... . 8S. D. Conklin.......... 5 4,038 $50 1 O 0 9/1 1 112 61 
Roper THM ke cacesecesedasccecosacs Charleston, 8. C >. er 74 27,687 $40 0 1 0O 7/1 1 204 69 
John Gaston Hospital #..............000 Memphis, Tenn........ C. H. Sanford......... 9% 21,553 $32 1 #1 =O 7/1 1 85 85 
George W. Hubbard Hospital of Me- 

harry Medical College *.......... «eeeee Nashville, Tenn....... ce. eevee 60 4,757 $75 1 #O 0 7/1 2 87 34 
Nashville General Hospital *............. Nashville, Tenn....... OG, B, BPR seccecccces 90 16,312 $25 1 2 0 7/1 1-2 202 88 
Vanderbilt University Hospital *........ Nashville, Tenn....... H. J. Morgan.......... -- 46,283 $35 1 4 6 7/1 1 118 73 
Baylor University Hospital *............ Dallas, Tex............ H. M. Winans......... 15 5,176 $50 1 #1 =O 7/1 1 153 45 
Parkland Hospital *2 .............- coceee Dallas, Tex............ W. G. Reddick..... juve 95 27,542 $10 4 0 0 1/1&7/1 1 2388 98 
John Sealy Hospital *............... «see» Galveston, Tex........ O. T. Stome............ 73 13,680 $50 1 1 0 7/1 1 136 85 
Jefferson Davis Hospital *.............. Houston, Tex......... G. M. Brandau......... 2,148 100 28,222 $0 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 489 153 
Mary Fletcher Hospital *................ . Burlington, Vt........ C. H. Beecher........ ee 805 2 ..... $150 1 #O 0 7/1 1 69 34 
University of Virginia Hospital *........ Charlottesville........ E. M. Landis ist 27 +#+6,778 $0 1 2 0 7 1 119 54 
Norfolk General Hospital *.............. PONE WUaccsstésce icbbs kdablsbeabeinnsicbean 28 3,087 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 154 51 
Medical College of Virginia, Hospital 

DivighOWh.@ ncccidsecdisiiesssdeescessvach W. B. Porter.... 5 9,436 $2 1 38 O 7/1 1 307 92 
King County Hospital *1-18,,............ . C. E. Watts 100 52,259 $125 1 0 Oo 7/1 1-2 450 186 
State of Wisconsin General Hospital *?.. .. W. 8S. Middleton 84 18,511 $25 38 8 0O 7 3 128 83 
Columbia Hospital ® ...........ceeeeeeees +>. ee 1... $25 1 #0 0 7/1 2 60 34 
St. Joseph’s Hospital *2,..............055 Milwaukee......:...... R. E, Fitzgerald 22 .... 40 1 =O 0 7/1 1 235 23 
Milwaukee County Hospital *?.......... Wauwatosa, Wis...... F, D. Murphy 98 54,701 $0 4 6 O 7/1 13 658 240 
Qusens’S TONNE Seuscccsectctccsveccesis Honolulu, T. H....... N. P. Larsen ia os $90 1 O 0 1/1 1 aan uae 

10. MENTAL DEFICIENCIES 
Lapeer State Home and Training School Lapeer, Mich.......... K. W. A. McLeod...... 8,850 100 ..... $16 4 O O Varies 1 73 26 
11. MIXED 31 

St. Vincent’s Hospital ...............e00. Birmingham, Ala..... U. J. W. Peters........ 4,143 6 .... $75 4 0 0 7/1 1 119 2% 
St. Margaret’s Hospital................... IN, FIs s 6 s000sessabcchavertocssucia 4,822 7 #1541 $75 2 O O Varies 1 198 20 
St. Mary’s Hospital and Sanatorium... Tucson, Ariz.......... W. P. Holbrook....... 3 6 ..... $75 3 O O Varies 1 130 48 
Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital.......... Hot Springs National 

POs Bic cs coceccs Mh Gs. Be adadecccsscce 1,313 100 22,674 $50 2 O 0 7/1 1 34 15 
Paradise Valley Sanitarium and Hosp. National City, Calif.. C. E. Nelson........... 1,582 .. 11,142 $100 2 O 0 7/1 1-3 5002 
St. Joseph’s Hospital? ............eeeee. San Francisco......... R. H. Parkinson....... 8,095 10 ..... $30 1 #4 O 7/1 1 207 57 
St. Mary Hospital .........cscccceces +++++ Pueblo, Colo.......... J. F. Snedec............ 2,548 25 881> $17 1 0 «0 7/1 1 145 36 
Riverside Hospital ...........c.ssceeeees Jacksonville, Fla...... T. Z. Casom............ 1,123 10 8,104 $50 1 0 O 7/1 1 25 9 
Lafayette Home Hospital................ Lafayette, Ind........ A. B. Coyner........... 2,889 x —_ aes ¢ & 7/1 1 119 25 
St. Elizabeth Hospital............. seeeeee Lafayette, Ind........ R. D. Bayley........... 4,718 15 533 $60 5 O O 7/1 1 234 43 
St. Luke’s Methodist Hospital........... Cedar Rapids, Ia...... C. T. Hauser.,......... 4,009 a $125 2 0 0 7/1 1 159 53 
Bethany Tne 50. ccaddedshecksane coned Kansas City, Kan..... D. N. Medearis......... 2,924 10 66 $40 2 O 0 7/1 1 156 66 
Flint-Goodridge Hospital of Dillard Uni- 

VOTMIEE ©. aidan ndacndedvasstansesdsunreneen PP. lss0600s guvcssibacsebaeedassbeoane 1,387 39 27,910 $50 4 0 0 7/1 1 44 16 
Long Island Hospital.................0+ ed cits 65k ovsare J. R. Cunningham..... 1,204 99 ~«~«..... $100 1 #10 O 7/1 1+ 242 113 
Framingham Union Hospital............ Framingham, Mass... J. C. Merriam......... 3,160 33. owes «6884206 ZC COs 1 H7/1 1 112 29 
i 2 | (RO RRR RES: PE Minnctccts sndabnecdssedbenensecseses 5,852 fiancee 3s 1 0 7/1 1 224 87 
St. Joseph's Merey Hospital.............. Ann Arbor, Mich...... G. F. Muehlig.......... 3,302 5 ess 8 0 0 7/1 1 109 60 
Charles Godwin Jennings Hospital....... cb astlidctcensces A. F. Jennings......... 1,331 oo = cesses .98B BC COO 7/1 1 29 7 
Parkside Hospital .........ccescscesecees eer D. W. McLean......... 1,021 ie 255 $25 3 oO 0 7/1 1 57 17 
if <<a eSre<- Muskegon, Mich....... G. L. Le Fevre......... 3,547 t Vac to a 8 7/1 1 1600.19 
St. Joseph Merey Hospital............... Pontiac, Mich......... F, Fitzpatrick ......... 3,974 -- 7,347 $100 5 O 0 7/1 1 116 63 
Ritel GRRE dokaccnacnighboctessedenueka Minneapotis........... A. ©. Strachauer:...... 5.243 5 see $100 2 0 0 7/ 12 6% 34 
Lutheran Deaconess Home and Hospital Minneapolis........... E. C. Andreassen...... 4,499 2 ..... $10 1 0 0 8/1 1 159 31 
Northern Pacifie Beneficial Association 

HOMQUIENS KindsisGhucchsescdaccdscseerecetd St. Paul........... cove is, WE Biadasiscicescs 2,647 -- 15,156 $50 2 O 0 Varies 1 v1 83 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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11. MIXED *1—(Continued) 


n 
.° 
23 
ae 
as 
Chief of Service & 
Christian Heapltal .....cccccccece Saou tas ee ee Oi: Bi BOI. iciscccss 1,715 
cS a eee ee er Manchester, N. H..... G. C. Wilkins.......... 2,343 
Auburn City Hospital }.................. Auburn, N. Y..... aenes We EEE aékenccasees . 4,862 
Jewish Sanitarium and Hospital for 
Chronic Diseases? ..... cinakuccsdsacgnil Po ee 174 
iy Se IS in cc ctcdbinceekeesecnue >» 4 ae x ere 1,524 
gy SO ree Rocky Mount, N.C... B. ©. Willis.........c. 2,580 
EE hicss sc ceeaddeesdencsana _... _. ae  — 1 aoe 3,791 
I i a ca ha cua sunaoksenneecaa Columbus, O.......... a 6,129 
Mansfield General Hospital........ eeseens Mansfieid, O........... C. BR. Damron.........- 4,160 
Morningside Hospital .........c.ccccecces . § ao a Ee ccsecictco 3,76U 
Medical Arts Hospital.................... Dallas, Tex........0 os) Es ly PI Rceactcccces 4,370 
te Be MINE. cc accnccseceeeacace Galveston, Tex........ Se eee 3,481 
CO ee eae Houston, Tex......... B. Go. DIOR, 06 ices 3,586 
Wichita Falls Clinie Hospital............ Wichita Falls, = |} eee 3,060 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Hospital Clifton Forge, Va..... d. M. Emmett......... 3,268 
Elizabeth Buxton Hospital............. . Newport News, Va.. R. von L. Buxton..... 3,203 
Grace Hospital .........cccces eeseeeeeeee Richmond, ee .. 3,430 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital.................. Richmond, Va......... oye “eae 1,430 
a Richmond, Va......... 8. McGuire ........... . 2,306 
nee Charleston, W. Va.... H. L. Robertson....... 2,455 
BE. PEARS TIOGA. ..cccccccccscccccccce Charleston, W. Va.... BR. Meee) ......cc.cccce 3,036 
Morey Teepltal ....ccccccccse easees éecces Janesville, Wis........ R. W. Farnsworth..... 2,204 


12, NEUROLOGY 


Revision of list is now taking place in collaboration with the American 
Los Angeles County Hospital *........ Los Angeles... ....0... eS Ee cckcnces 1,244 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital *®.......... Washington, D. C..... J. W. Watts and W. _— 

RE et innekonaie 
University of Chicago Clinics *®......... CI, irene cdenecns eee eees 
University Hospitals *? ............ © I GRBs occ cccccee ae ae 7 
Boston City Hospital **............... — ae ee eee 483 
Massachusetts General Hospital *....... Boston................ oe ee 457 
University Hospital *? ............. +... Ann Arbor, Mich...... Sh, SE Seaksecocavenes 800 
Henry Ford Hospital *................ i ae ft & aes 218 
Mayo Foundation ............... chicawns Rochester, Minn.. . (See page 784) 
Kings County Hospital *................. EE i i Eiko cncnns 3,451 
Bellevue Hospital ®2 ..........cccccccees New York City........ INE! ces aaticawale 2,842 
Lenox Hill Hospital *............. es ee eee 240 
Metropolitan Hospital *? ................ New York City........ a OS See 249 
Montefiore Hosp. for Chronic Diseases*4 New York City........ a NE. 6 <6 0c 275 
Mount Sinai Hospital *1-2°............... I bktccen sttbndddeceencsiddaewsencke seeee 
Neurological Institute of New York...... New York City........ y a Putnam.. ee 3,208 
New York City Hospital *.............. - New York City........ RR ree 594 
Welfare Hospital for Chronic Diseases.. New York City........ M. Neustaedter ....... 190 
J et ee Durham, N. C......... SSO eae 426 
Jefferson Medical College Hospital *.... Philadelphia.......... ce a 654 
Philadelphia Orthopaedic Hospital and 
Infirmary for Nervous Diseases........ Philadelphia.......... F. W. Sinkler and F. 
Tx DED neescwedes 222 

Temple University Hospital *®.......... - Philadelphia...... a; eee oe 592 


13. NEUROSURGERY 





Los Angeles County Hospital *?........ yp MN BI. . ccacnncas i a” ee 1,605 
University of California Hospital *?.... San Francisco......... H. C. Naffziger........ 464 
Presbyterian Hospital ® ..........cc.ccce GE ccetcccdsuvens A. Verbrugghen ....... 98 
Research and Educational Hospital *.. Chieago........... ——S _oaaaas 316 
Johns Hopkins Hospital *............... Se i ae 640 
Boston City Hospital *1................. RR By SE sdoxceecgctss 352 
DN ts cnadihidenceecatetecéanunnt Pcndiotconssstee G. HORsRE ..cee PE Ee 600 
Massachusetts General Hospital *....... Pi atétenesedesen i aaa 329 
Henry Ford Hospital *................... SS Se A. 8. Crawford........ 253 
SS Rochester, Minn....... (See page 784) 
EEE A Pe Re —- are 321 
Albany Hospital *2 .............. sae Gs Tie Becccteccue E. H. Campbell........ 377 
Jewish Hospital ** ........ Se L. M. Davidoff......... 299 
Kings County Hospital * I incccasicnes eo aaa sees 
Neurological Institute of New York..... New York City........ eS £4 eccoe 
Strong Memorial and Rochester Munici- 

Pee ae SS W. P. Van Wagenen... 312 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation Hospital... Cleveland......... asco We Do. GOMER o ccsccces 533 
Hospital of the University of Pennsyl- 

MERIT. ancdddensnadiubdensabbotenanees - Philadelphia.......... = eee 414 
Temple University Hospital *............ Philadelphia.......... (See Neurology) 

Medical College of Virginia, Hospital 
PUNE! sedcududdeccddbictetdadionell Richmond........ accoe ©. ©. GURMOR...cccccs 1,141 


14. OBSTETRICS 


Revision of list is now taking place in collaboration with the American 


Hospital for Children #?................ - San Francisco......... H. A. Stephenson...... 1,216 
Garfield Memorial Hospital *............ Washington, D. C..... A. Y. P. Garnett....... 1,883 
Sibley Memorial Hospital *.............. Washington, D. C..... H. F. Kame......cccccce 2,140 
Chicago Maternity Center?.............. Pt iiteksenmssede B. B Deeer.........0- @ 
Cook County Hospital **................ ic Ladgcnmnanauns » + =e 7,743 
a = A Lc; tannabindéds ease aneneaimmesicn bade 1,062 
PrOUIeMs MOSER OF... cccccccccccosces Ee i OT ee 7 
Ravenswood Hospital * ................ jE ccccscccesesce le ME iat c Caden 875 
Research and Educational Hospital *... Chicago............... a SE Shadddgacacetns 734 
St. Vincent’s Infant and Maternity Hos- 

Di sonshadseddinbbodtnsibheddancisaedad 0 es oe H,. E. Sehmitz.......... 271 
Indiana University Medical Center *'.... Indiamapolis.......... Sf aa 1,366 
po RE er a New Orleans........... 2 > aoe o- 1,817 
Baltimore City Hospitals *.............. eee L. H. Douglass........ . 
Johns Hopkins Hospital *............... ccctceannnn N. J. Eastman......... 3,590 
Provident Hosp. and Free Dispensary * Baltimore............. L. H. Dougiass........ 328 


$3323 SRReeSee: > 


Board 


Outpatient 
Visits 


: § 


‘ 
m8 Beppe 


ror Residents 


Cr rw WON WOO RwWNNK Ore we 


of Psychiatry 
4,493 $10 1 
cooee «69925 COO 
2,935 $20 2 
1,161 $21 1 
6,485 None 1 
14,293 1 
7.236 $25 1 
1,975 $130¢ 1 
3,139 $15 2 
5,720 $18 2 
1,369 $25 1 
1,502 $7 1 
ahele $25 «(1 
ease $50 «(1 
25,415 $40 1 
1,320 $100 1 
nanan $100 2 

582 $42 1 
4,177 None 1 
3,220 $40 1 
4.233 $40 8 

4909 $10 2 
——— Ue 
eecee 4 1 
eseee None 0 
seose Gene 3 
eosee $100" 0 
ee a 

729 $130¢ 1 
ra a | 
ae: 

507 $25 1 
1,849 $15 1 
eoeee $410 1 
204 $67 #1 
2,331 $56 0 

173 None 1 
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ee 
SOSSCOCOHHPROCONN OCHRE RHH © 


coo 


o oc BKK rKHO COOFFHOCOKO 


Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


4 

6 
100 
100 
5 
62 
3 
100 


2,804 
1,212 
15,817 
15,446 
4,221 


9,468 


1,563 
5,655 
10,853 
15,550 
512 


$25 
$50 


None 
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6 82 S88 
£2 $s eee 
Se $8 83 
i} Re 
0 7/1 1 
0 l&7/l 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1&9/1 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 1/1&7/1 2 
0 7/1 12 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1 1-2 
0 7/1 1-2 
0 7/1 

Neurology 

0 7/1 2 
0 7/1 1 
2 7/1 3 
0 7/ 14 
9 #£Varies 1+ 
0 2/1&8/1 1 
0 7/1 1-4 
0 9/1 3 
0 7/ 2 
0 1/1&7/1 1 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/l 1+ 
0 1/1&7/1 1% 
2 1/l&7/l 1% 
0 Quart. 13 
0 7/1 1 
0 Varies 1 
0 7/1 1-2 
0 Varies 1-3 
0 7/1 1 
0 7/1 3 
0 Ti 3 
0 7/1 1 
0 1/1 1-2 
0 7/1&9/1 1 
0 7/&9/l 1-2 
0 Varies 1+ 
4 1/1,7/1&9/1 1-2 
0 1/1&7/1 1 
0 9/1 2-3 
2 7/1 1-3 
0 7/1 1 
1 1/1 2 
0 7/1 1-2 
0 Varies 3 
0 7/1 1-2 
2 7/1 13 
0 7/1 13 
0 7/1 1 
0 7f 

0 7/1 1-2 
0 7/1 1 

0 1/1 1 

0 1/1&7/1 1 

0 7/1 1-3 
0 9/1 1-3 
0 1/1 1 

0 7/1&9/1l 13 
0 7/1 1 

0 7/ 1-2 
0 7/1 1 

0 7/1 1 

0 7/&9/l 1-5 
0 10/15 1 
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Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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14. OBSTETRICS—(Continued) 
D oe 
i a5 8 38 2 : #3 3 » 8 
a 2 © = i soy Sen 2 
: ze 0, S2 gb deb, £2 22 2 & 
< S 5 sa &S g aegon 5s gs ] 
: Chief of Service So ams 65 ase deed &d& S22 A & 
: Sinai Hospital © .....sceeceececcccceccees Baltimore............. M. W. Aaronson...... F 82+ 34 2,757 $50 O 1 0 7/1 1 3 1 
46 Union Memorial Hospital *.............. eee J. McF. Bergiand...... 632 1 1,704 $30 1 O 0 7/1 1-2 12 6 
University Hospital 2 ...........s.eeeee - Baltimore............. L. H. Douglass....... - 1396 50 11,654 $25 1 3 0 7/1 1-4 5 1 
41 Boston Lying-in Hospital................ BOSEOM.... 0... 20c0s00 BF. ©. TEvVing..2..05000 . 8,189 9 30.313 $0 1 #2 0 I1&7/l1 1% 0 0 
27 Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals *.... Boston................ C. W. Sewall.......... ' 819 $81 4368 $9 2 0 0 7/1 2 1 0 
45 Providence Hospital ® ..............000- e Detroit... Sere re eee denakadden pdccdentuvinkca ae 10 «-. $100 1 0 0 7/1 1 8 2 
66 Cooper Hospital D cccccece 20csccesccccccs GINS Bhs Dec cccecos A. B. Davis and G. B. 
66 ee 1,711 40 6,975 $100 1 0 0 7/1 3 4 2 
30 Margaret Hague Maternity Hospital+.. Jersey City, N. J...... S. A. Cosgrove......... 6,387 80 46,756 $100 7 0 O Quart. 14% #15 4 
48 Anthony N. Brady Maternity Home..... Albany, N. Y.......... G. E. Lochner.......... 1,269 5 2,666 $100 1 0 0 7/1 13 1 0 
4 Cumberland Hospital ® ..............006 o RBG... oc ccscccce W. C. Meagher......... 1,170 100 9,440 $100 1 z © 1/1 1 5 2 
62 Methodist Hospital* ........... rere PG Enc cecccccocce O. P. Humpstone...... 1,917 30 9,712 1 1 O /1&7/1 1 7 3 
30 Norwegian Lutheran Deaconesses’ Home 
15 and HOMRRE TR cccastcesiccccncccencess PE incccntceces .. Jd. B. Dowd and B. 
30 | eA mine boi 863 1 8,582 None 1 1 0 7/1 2 2 0 
35 Buffalo General Hospital * .............. Buffalo... .....ccccccee F. ©. Goldsborough... 783 9 .... $5 0 1 0 7/1 1 4 0 
Z Millard Fillmore Hospital *.............. |, OPT TT EET aS. eee 1,538 19 1,191 $25 1 0 0 7/1 1 6 1 
34 Fordham Hospital ® ........ccccccccccee . New York City........ / Sy Saar 1,664 100 7,111 $15 1 #O 0 1/1 1 6 3 
5 Beench TROMEIIN TT 20000660cserccccceccces New York City........ F. C. Holden........... 1,204 7 7375 $83 1 0 (0 7/1 1 4 2 
17 Harlem Hospital ®*. 2. ..ccccoscsccscctoce New York City........ F. A. Kassebohm...... 3,130 100 18,982 $15 1 0 0 7/1 1 14 2 
17 Lenox Hill Hospital *®.........cccccccees - New York City........ P. H. Williams and R. 
9 L. McCready ......... 1,162 35 4,244 $50 1 O 0 7/1 1 3 3 
Morrisania City Hospital *2¢............ New York City........ / ee Bree 1,412 100 4,527 $15 1 1 O 1/1&7/1 1 4 2 
New York Infirmary for Women and 
Coats OF in ivccscdssdasatindcenesecess New York City........ Wi. RMS ci ccccscccs 973 35 5,652 $45 1 O 0 7/1 1 2 1 
New York Polyclinic Medical School and 
Heapltal © séesscccdacvecsacs eee aahldh . New York City........ .... Rn nn ee ‘ 907 12 2,703 None 1 O 0O 7/1 2 pie; ie 
155 Syracuse Memorial Hospital *........... Syracuse, N. Y........ H. W. Schoeneck...... 1,425 30 ..... None 1 0 0 7/1 1 3 1 
Watts MemmtRGRe cvisakciesccéacccesccias Durham, N. C......... = Ee 718 24 #41,011 $25 1 0 0 7/1 1 1 0 
6 Cincinnati General Hospital *?.......... Cincinnati............. H. L. Woodward...... 2,844 87 63,310 * #1 2 0 7/1 2 4 4 
19 City TORIES ji nccesiiaecc+scesssesseper Cleveland............. ‘Ss & epee 1,755 92 3,763 $42 1 #2 0 7/1 1 = 
11 Mount Sinai Hospital *2................ . Cleveland............. M. Garber ............. 88 13 1,702 $6 1 0 0 7/1 1 his, ake 
s St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital.......... og MIs cc ccaccsesns J. R. Thompson........ 1,697 13 2,120 $50 2 0 0 7/1 1 3 0 
9 Gt Joke TS occ cesccccccccspss Cleveland............. C. A. O’Connell........ 1,118 ao $0 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 4 3 
20 St. Luke’s Hospital ®2° .................. Cleveland...........0¢ C. T. Hemmings....... 53 17 (2,002 $25 #1 1 0 6/25 2 2 0 
2 University Hospitals * ..... 604 CNEIINEES 00s cbvccccss ye) owe 28 23,321 $25 1 4 O 7/1 2 3 1 
Miami Valley Hospital *... Dayton, O............. G. Erbaugh 23 ..... $75 1 #0 0 7/1 1 os. 006 
103 George F. Geisinger Memorial Hospital* Danville, Pa........... R. E. Nicodemus....... 614 41 2,907 $50 1 O 0 9/1 1 2 1 
* Jefferson Medical College Hospital *.... Philadelphia.......... i er 1,671 77 11,209 $50 2 0 O 7/1&10/1 1-3 4 2 
4 Woman's Hospital 8 o..0.cccessccccscss . Philadelphia.......... .. ree a ct 1,035 46 3512 $25 1 O 0 9/1 1-2 0 0 
3 Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital.......... Pittsburgh............ C. E. Ziegler............ 3,658 40 14978 $42 1 3 0O 9/1 1-5 19 9 
21 St. Francis Hospital *.............2.20008 Pittsbargn.........00 Bo The CRTROE. ....cccce 1,313 30 1,538 $65 1 0 Oo 9/1 3 2 1 
se. Baroness Erlanger Hospital *........... . Chattanooga, Tenn... H. P. Hewitt.......... - 1,559 57 3,908 $75 1 0 0 7/1 —_—-, eee 
@ John Gaston Hospital *...............06. Memphis, Tenn........ W. T. Pride............ 1,410 9% 12,1299 $6 1 0 0 7/1 1 21 3 
51 Baylor University Hospital *............ Dallas, Tex............ C. R. Hannah......... - 1,391 15 4,886 $50 1 1 0 7/1 1 6 2 
19 Parkland TGGRRE onccccccccsscccceses Dallas, Tex........... . W. T. Robinson....... - 1,912 % 6,214 $10 2 O O 1/1&7/1 1 12 3 
22 Medical College of Virginia, Hospital 
8 Divishei WH cicscscisss $nhs00666106508400 WUERO Oh ose cees re /. RET rere -. 1,476 56 4,588 $25 1 1 0 7/1 1 29 14 
P 15. OBSTETRICS-GYNECOLOGY 
Revision of list is now taking place in collaboration with the American Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Hillman Hospital ® ...........ssscesseeee DERM PMAM, AlR....00 sorccsoscncsccccscsccccss - 3,255 100 17,275 $50 2 0 7/1 1 46 6 
Los Angeles County Hospital *!........ - Los Angeles.......... . E. M. Lazard......... - 11,546 100 12,380 $10 7 O O 4/1&10/1 3% & 25 
4 White Memorial Hospital *1......... .... Los Angeles.......... . R. J. Thompson........ 1,671 3 14,317 $80 2 0 7/1 1-3 8 4 
1s Alameda County Hospital *!.......... .» Oakiand, Calif........ E. N. Ewer and C. A. 
B BP  wéncossescasse S208 92 ..... $40 1 1 0 7/1 1-3 17 6 
34 San Francisco Hospital *?............... Sam Francisco......... W. G. Moore and A. V. 
16 BEE 06 5ckandstecchs . 2,704 100 «ww... «898504 0 (0 7/1 1 eee ina 
18 Stanford University Hospitals *1........ San Francisco........ i EE Redanteaeseshons 1,500 2 14,262 $23 1 3 4 7/1 1-2 10 4 
19 University of California Hospital *1.... San Francisco......... Fe. We EGROR. oo cccccccs 1,396 58 12,481 $25 1 3 0O 7/1 le 38 7 
2 Santa Clara County Hospital *......... . San Jose, Calif........ Bs TR debe dices - 1,266 100 11,292 $75 1 0 0 7/1 1 sen os 
New Haven Hospital *.................... New Haven, Conn..... A. H. Morse....... cooce | 1,508 37 8429 8 2 O 0 7/1 1+ 4 2 
= Columbia Hospital for Women and 
23 LYING DD. BE Peddanesceckcscvcsssice I Chin i55 dsc. chcnaccnecciatdice eee 3,497 «+ «eee None 4 2 O /1&7/1 1% U 4 
9 Freedmen’s Hospital ®2 ...............0.. Washington, D. C..... J. W. Ross........... . 1,700 85 8,643 4 1 2 O 7/1&10/1 1-2 26 9 
49 Gallinger Municipal Hospital *.......... Washington, D. C..... H. F. Kane........... «. 4,935 99 5,076 $25 2 2 O 7/1 1 27 26 
i Grady Hospital * ..... Rains cilia ainieounidigie I £55.00 + 0 4bk dheababsdteakbabaenacd - 5,760 100 57,541 $40 2 i 0 7/1 1+ 39 18 
University Hospital *2 .................0 Augusta, Ga.......... ). er 2,185 29 #+5,726 $40 1 x ® 7/1 1 14 ll 
- Chicago Lying-in Hosp. and Dispensary Chicago............... (See University of Chicago Clinics) 
0 Mercy Hospital-Loyola University 
CORRE ce ickcmicdinteddesenccassecaea CR cicnccccessaes FO 1,151 26 5,568 $50 2 0 0 7/1 3 25 18 
Michael Reese Hospital *1................ | rere PSs Aare 3 6,192 $50 2 0 O 1/1&7/1 3 17 ll 
Mount Sinai Hospital *2..... rye 20 gd SE es 640054460402 A. E. Kanter and L, 
i 1,480 35 3.196 $30 1 0 0 7/l 1 2 2 
4 Presbyterian Hospital ® ................. Cec csscetesccce N. S. Heaney........... 1,934 ere $0 3 +O O 1/1&7/1 2% 11 6 
St. Luke’s Hospital ®...............000- Sr {>  -  arres 1,827 7 9,238 $25 3 O O 7/1 1-3 15 9 
University of Chicago Clinics *1-6....... | = eran 3,951 36 32,153 None 3 4 O I/1&7/1 3 2 2 
Indianapolis City Hospital *....... ondben Indianapolis.......... J. W. Hofmann and 
H. F. Beckman....... 2,952 9 19,079 $41 2 0 0 7/1 1 38 20 
7 University Hospitals #2 ............. cokes MMO OUR octave cdecc = % "een 3,085 87 3,240 $21 1 3 0 7/1 16 22 2 
3 University of Kansas Hospitals *....... Kansas City, Kan..... L. A. Calkins........... 1,016 66 7,122 $50 1 2 O 7/1 13 15 10 
1 Louisville City Hospital ®.............. . Louisville, Ky......... C. W. Hibbitt......... . 2,504 98 18527 $14 2 3 O 7/1 1-3 20 11 
. Charity Hospital * ........... Rrierscbon New Orleans.......... b odsupesbesadstiedsitebcs . 12,891 100 40,960 $25 7 7 O 7/1 13 = 131 2 
; Maryland General Hospital *............ Baltimore............. E. H. Kloman.......... 803 33—s—s«ad464 $25 1D COO 7/1 1-4 10 3 
) Mercy Hospital ® ..............0. dcaschan MSs fet<cin ke . A. Samuels and E. P. 
: : m sehadaaxqecudsep 1,195 35 2,749 $95 1 #1 «0 7/1 3 16 7 
: St. Joseph’s Hospital ®..............000 Baltimore............. ee ae 1,355 40 2,600 $10 1 1 0 7k 3-4 Pie 
Boston City BIE so wcccccsseconscs Mss csccseceuesé Bs RRs GROOM cn cisdccee 5,856 89 20,289 None 2 0 0O Varies 1+ 10 5 
Carney Hospital * ..... Ee A 5, 2a ee er eee 8389 6 4,198 None 1 2 0O 1/1,5/1,9/1 1 10 2 
University Hospital *1 ...... nseendsseeed Ann Arbor, Mich...... N. F. Miller............ 3,052 74 16,600 $25 2 2 0 7/1 1-4 60 37 
City of Detroit Receiving Hospital*°.11 Detroit................ W. F. Seeley........... 1,219 100 5,239 $8 2 2 O 7/1 1-4 27 18 
| Florence Crittenton Hospital............. | ERIS Fe H. A. Pearse..... metas 2,768 -- 8,205 350 1 2 O 7/1 3 9 3 
| Genco BNIIEO cissccctcccccosecccccocs re Mi. A. Deetiee.........5 3,773 81 4,121 $0 1 2 O 9/1 3 5 1 
Harper Hospital ® ............... ae iden , are G. Kamperman......... 2,402 12 56582 $4 1 2 O 7/1 3 s 1 
Henry Ford Hospital *........... chakeca | ee oe ye | Le ere 1,590 28 17,761 $130° 1 2 0 9/1 4 12 8 
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Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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15. OBSTETRICS-GYNECOLOGY—(Continued) 
= -_ 
sy @. 2. 2, 2 22, a 
si §- 2, bp 235k, 82 G88 3 
cE SE 88 32 88222 $2 S55 & 
Chief of Service Se am OF 2a @ 4een8 aco 
Herman Kiefer Hospital................. dns kcecuneatee i 0 ee 2,335 9B ..ee $15 8 0 0 7/1 1 13 
WOE NE eicccncccsedccscscand eknsé<kcarnceash H. M. Nelson and L. 
i rr 3,981 9 2823 $75 2 7 1 7/1 i-3 22 
Minneapolis General Hospital *?........ Minneapolis........... ON ee 2,391 8 10,433 $25 0 O 2 I/1&7/1 3 17 
University Hospitals #2 .................. Minneapolis........... J. L. MeKelvey......... 1,292 7% 7,591 $0 1 #O 8 I1/1&7/1 8 8 
SN TIE, oot cde cceccicccddcuaans Rochester, Minn....... (See page 784) 
MOE TE iticctecnccccccenssuccsan Mbsssééaecséenaens i. | se «> 1,930 98 10,866 $50 0O 0 1 7/1 3 21 
GOED TMI a vci nk csecccccesisccencs ee S. A. Weintraub....... 1,200 24 #+1,681 $63 1 #O 0 7/1 1-5 7 
St. Louis City Hospital *................ Ge Mc niscadodnus T. K. Brown and T. Y. 
MET No Miexodesstctens 3,690 100 8151 $50 1 4 0 7/1 1-3 31 
St. Louis Maternity Hospital?.......... Re ey eS es 2,220 O was ee 3 1 0 7/1 1-3 4 
OG. RAPD BE cnccccieceescicccecct 8 Sa Cc. D. ‘oO’ SE ws ecaewan 1,087 19 1,169 $50 O 1 0 7/1 1 eae 
St. Mary’s Group of Hospitals *......... By BE iasccctccccace = 2 ae 2,448 39 14,462 $25 0 O 6 7/1 3 12 
Creighton Memorial St. Joseph’s Hosp.* Omaha................  S ae 1,558 10 4,058 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1-3 8 
University of Nebraska Hospital *...... Ere ie Rc acccceccces 878 100 3,952 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1 8 
Greenpoint Hospital *?................... Se eS ree 1,699 100 10,300 None 0 0 2 9/1 2 7 
PE IE Ai demndeccecencuncsedne ian 00dcs0kcdbe dncadbeasiGemenentkesencenks 4,269 31 7,907 $2 2 2 0 1/1&7/1 2 10 
Kings County Hospital *................. his cimstoncan R. Garlick and C. Gor- 
eee 7,629 100 26,504 $15 4 O 0 7/1 2 66 
Long Island College Hospital *.......... ne Te BAe I dca keekies 3 2,309 44 13,252 $22 1 2 0 7/1 3 12 
i NS Onc vcwncadsctccacsate ns. donned: sdowan aidaa sani dats aah main - 1,699 22 +5431 $40 1 1 0 7/i 1-2 9 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital 

(Buffalo City Hospital)*............... ee F. Goldsborough ..... 1,360 8 3,900 $59 1 2 1 7/1 3-4 20 
Queens General Hospital *?.............. Jamaica, N. Y......... H. P. Mencken......... 2,905 100 13,609 $15 1 1 O 7 1 8 
SU: IN Pid cniccs cacceveesences New York City........ W. E. Studdiford...... 4356 WO... Variesllé 0 0 7/1 4 ead 
Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital *......... New York City........ SS ree 2,310 5 4,264 $0 1 O 0 7/1 1 3 
Lineoln Hospital * ........ Pt ae New York City........ eS ere 2,202 -- 14,9088 $15 2 3 O I1/1&7/1 1-2 9 
CO Ee Csr New York City........ eS ae 3,875 5 2,970 $25 1 10 0 7/1 1-5 12 
Metropolitan Hospital #2 ................ New York City........ mM. BM Baeed.......... 1,954 « 13,849 $15 2 0 0 7/1 1+ 13 
New York City Hospital *............... New York City........ J. V. Rieci and R. W 

MEE ehaddnekaccacen 1,695 100 4,208 None 1 0 0 7/1 1 17 
Sloane Hospital for Women ?............ New York City........ 2 ree 4,499 31 35,699 $50 1 2 0 7 3 15 
WR IE nie cntnnsdncatdaninesé New York City........ A. H. Aldridge......... 3,968 36 40,392 $10 11 O O Quart. 23 22 
Strong Memorial and Rochester Munici- : 

OE SE cndcace canencnscacccoutes Rochester, N. Y....... re 2,534 62 13,914 $42 1 2 2 7/ 1-4 11 
I I io dat cn ceccecacvcacssonbl Durham, N.C......... P QORORE ons... os ccceee 1,715 63 13,753 $42 1 2 O 7/1 3-4 31 
STG TN © ove cccccccccescsecessees CHE, Daecsiccsicces L. E. Leavenworth.... 1,909 19 . 5 1 OO 0 7/1 1 18 
Huron Road Hospital *.............seee East Cleveland, O..... G. J. Salisbury and S. 

ie ED ceconsenia 1,978 9 1,324 $400 1 0 0 7/l 1-3 ll 
, spital ®........ inctentassteseas E. C. Mohr and M. 
SAS SRE nena, Sane W. Diethelm ......... 1072 10 2419 $0 100 71 #14 «Oy 
8 Jniversi i ldren's 
) od. + pedemicmaatineas saaee Oklahoma City....... *, Penick and W. W 
MD. Bi dsdausuatticce 1,131 9 9,196 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1 13 

Iniversit regon Medical School 

. Hospitals a -~ _ ere R. E. og 1,656 100 12,738 $30 1 2 0 7/1 3 8 
nero Philadelphia.......... E. B. Craig an ~ * 

Se er ’ gasoline 179 52 9856 $0 100 oo 2 4 

Hospital of the University of Pennsyl- : Z 

Se ERE ae PR es IO Ae Philadelphia.......... Le 2,542 27 14,070 None 3 0 0 9/1 3 _ 
Kensington Hospital for Women........ Philadelphia.......... E. A. Schumann........ 1,629 4 8113 $235 2 1 0 7/1 1-2 7 
-ennsylv en .. Philadelphia.......... R. A. Kimbrough, Jr. 

Pennsylvania Hospital * ... and C. B. Lull........ 3,425 26 (18,464 $20 0 O 3 1/1,5/1,9/113 15 
Philadelphia General Hospital *?....... 2 Ee ee a en Oe ree 3,389 9 12,295 $100 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 hoe 
PT CN oe aac ccvchancnacenas Charleston, 8. C...... R. L. MeCrady and L. 
ie EE Sictccacawed 1,398 74 14,182 $40 0 1 O 7/1 1-2 13 
; e W. spi Meharry 
Medical pw enw nenccaneedren igi camttii Nashville, Tenn....... BB. G. DORR. .cccscccccee 251 60 1,197 $7 1 O 0 7/l 1-2 ul 
Nashville General Hospital *............. Nashville, Tenn....... D. C. Seward and M. 
PSE da chanieae - Ramee 90 15,0900 $25 1 1 0 7/1 1-2 8 
Vanderbilt University Hospital *........ Nashville, Tenn....... Se | 1,375 -- 12,460 $35 1 3 6& 7/1 1 14 
John Sealy Hospital *...............ccece Galveston, Tex........ W. R. Cooke........... 1,222 73 6,143 $50 1 =O 0 7/1 1 14 
University of Virginia Hospital *........ Charlottesville........ eee 1,212 27 «44,519 $0 1 #1 =O 7/1 1 20 
State of Wisconsin General Hospital *!.. Madison............... J. W. Harris........... 1,003 84 5,548 $25 1 2 0 7/1 3 7 
Milwaukee County Hospital *?........... Wauwatosa, Wis.. ones Se We MENOOPS cssccen 2,894 98 17,229 $50 4 2 0 7/1 1 10 
16. OPHTHALMOLOGY 
ospital *?......... Los Angeles........... W. A. Boyce and A. R. 
Les Angeles County Hosp ” pirendoonpiitle 6 815 100 15,057 $10 2 0 0 7 2 5 
White Memorial Hospital *............... ae a ee ary 156 3 7,321 $80 1 O 0 7/1 1-3 1 
Geven’s Bye Moeapital. ....<..ccccscescccece San Francisco......... / = ae 1,059 -- 18,502 $530 1 0 0 7/l 1 eee 
San Francisco Hospital *................ San Francisco.. -. W. D. Horner and 8. 
Be SD ascnccasanads 660) c+ coor $530 1 O08 O 7/1 1 ese 
Stanford University Hospitals *........ om Demiees......-.. Th. TE kccetendeccce 448 2 10,818 $25 1 1 0 7/1 1-2 1 
University of California Hospital *?..... San Francisco......... H. C. Naffziger........ 201 58 15,559 $25 0 2 0 7/1 - eee 
Colorado Genera] Hospital ***........... ee 2 ere 1l4 57 11,285 $40 2 OO 0 7/1 eee 
Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital] Washington, D. C..... .......... ccc ccc cececceecs 6,244) 27 25434 $7 1 4 03/1,7/1, 11/1 Ms 3 
Cook County Hospital **................ lee W. F. Moncreiff........ 681 100 23,233 $25 5 O 0 I1/1&7/1 4 
Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary ?......... Ge ictecenscccsks Bs Bh, Gi ccccccccts 2,551 100 216,274 None 6 0 0 1/1&7/1 7 saa 
Michael Reese Hospital *.................. ns ccauscecente Ty __ SSRN 572 4 8935 $50 1 0 0 1/1 1 0 
Passavant Memorial Hospital *.....:... 0 errr BR a 321 14 127 None 1 0 0 I1&7/1 1 ove 
Presbyterian Hospital * ...............+. eee W. F. Moncreiff........ 183 7 - oes fe 3 1 O 1/1&7/1 1 1 
Research and Educationa! Hospital *.... Chicago............... Sy BE cchitininetn aednds 199 100 8647 $30 1 0 0 7/1&9/1 1 ose 
University of Chicago Clinics *.......... ree B. Vi Es, BROWB.. 606000 220 36 9,847 $25 1 #83 8 7/1 1-3 we 
Indianapolis City Hospital *............. Indianapolis.......... a a 209 9% 5369. $11 0 0 7/l 1-2 2 
Indiana University Medical Center *!.... Indianapolis.......... W. . Mimghes.......... 268 80 2947 $33 1 #O 0 7/1 1-2 1 
University Hospital #2 ...........c.ccccee PE tkerennccnst =< , ae 1,105 8 6492 $21 1 83 O 1/1&7/1 14 eee 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital.... New Orleans........... W. R. Buffington...... 410 -- 18,149 None 3 8 06 7/1 2 one 
Johns Hopkins Hospital] *............... enc sanvaknn is SE ccncctace< 1,168 45 21,604 None 1 4 O 7/1&9/1 14 5 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary.. Boston................ oe =) SE 2,311 25 55,238 None 7 0 0 Quart. 2 9 
CN EO Cc acccccccadsnésdee Ann Arbor, Mich...... 2. as 1,084 74 15,273 $25 2 2 0 7/1 1-3 2 
Henry Ford Hospital *................... eee E. L. Whitney......... 247 28 17,129 $130° 1 2 O 9/1 2 eee 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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ge 
Zz 
a: 
Chief of Service sa 
University Hospitals #2 ...............00. Minneapolis........... Ws hi Bs ieisscess 264 
Barnes Hospital ® .......cesseessceeees ~~ eo eee A 511 
St. Louis City Hospital *................ — rr or / 271 
st. Mary’s Group of Hospitals *........ BE, TRGB. sc cccccnee W. H. Luedde.......... 177 
Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital......... I ss:s4c0abadhn +, doasdustadenudissséiecéhes 1,773 
Kings County Hospital *................. Brooklyn.............. W. Moehle ............. 510 
Long Island College Hospital *?......... Brooklyn............+. J. N. Evans............ 267 
Edward J. Meyer a. Hospital 
(Buffalo, City Hospital) *.............. po er So TN nth mads <ake ib 126 
Queens General Hospital *2..............+ Jamaica, N. Y......... Tre Ge Be nt wrkscoscets 270 
Bellevue Hospital ®2 .........cccccccccess Rs 0.506dd oe dsegddeddidedaetbowdiiion’ 531 
Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hospita] New York City........ .c..ccccccceeeececeeeeeees 1,695 
Metropolitan Hospital *1 ..... a New York City........ A. L. Chambers........ 155 
Mount Sinai Hospital] *2-20,,............. BE as énnc< wcnsbstnssbeestessciesess seen 
New York Eye and Ear Infirmary........ BE I inn5606 tied obcddeadebensecechskce 2,900 
Presbyterian Hospital #2 ................ New York City........ P. Thygeson and J. 
Dunnington ......... 1,900 
St, Latkes a: Ti icankdnccenstsapicoces New York City........ Las ers 161 
Welfare Hospital for Chronic Diseases * New York City........ Bs, We Ma oakccceidcs 250 
Strong Memorial and Rochester Munici- 
pal Hospital * ........ iptbseheccussaonse Rochester, N. Y....... ES” eee 261 
Grasslands Hospital *2 ........cccccseess Valhalla, N. Y......... E. C. Wood........... 105 
Cincinnati General Hospital *........... Cincinnati............. a. ee 387 
City Habe O: inndesctssicccsscsevcsecss Cleveland............. P. W. Moore........... 187 
University Hospitals *1 ............0000.. Cleveland............. A. B. Brumer........... 550 
University of Oregon Medical School 
Hospitals and Clinics *...... escehocs occ PORRRG eo csc cccccees F. A. Kiehle............ 146 
Graduate Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania B cccsccoscocrecccscecsocesce Philadelphia.......... W. Shoemaker and L. 
Gy BO sicccssccsess 333 
Hospital of the University of Pennsyl- 
yauie ME Uicskecxcusisnd batsbasionsedtee Philadelphia.......... re Se | eer 350 
Temple University Hospital * ae Philadelphia.......... We ee iiariinccess 194 
Wills HeGEORE .csccceccccscceccccoccccess Ria diniesd, endiadaaceamtansesécteose 8,524 
Jefferson Davis Hospital *2.............. Houston, Tex......... Ms Bore cctdscedse 294 
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100 
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85 
100 
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16 


55 
13 


31 
41 
100 


62 
91 
87 
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100 
61 
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67 
100 
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19,940 
6,002 
9,137 

61,993 

12,571 
7,564 


7,794 
9,160 
85,006 
5,438 
82,782 
27,605 


8,685 
3,800 


7,043 
5,956 
11,184 
4,972 
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San Diego County General Hospital *... San Diego, Calif...... F. M. Bond and C. W. 
e sees MIIAT. ans 1,044 
i WF cdiccnscsenicoes San Francisco......... G. osford an : 
Bengal. Sap nme C. Martin .......... 976 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital *.......... Washington, D. C..... be = Davis and D. 
avis 
Grady HOSQMERE® ...cccecccccccccccssccce PEI, Ges occ cc cces s6nss0s0neesinsas 
Provident Hospital * .................6.. i TT C. L. Forney 
Louisville City Hospital *................ Louisville, Ky......... C. Wolfe and W. Dean 1,337 
Charity TRGGRUORE ® wcccccccccccccscccccee Pe ins oo o.0s0s scndccssbeundecssediccseac 
Toure BAIS cascccevcesscccccesccs New Orleans........... E. E. Allgeyer and A. 
J. MceComiskey ...... 1,613 
Baltimore Eye, Ear and Throat Charity 
ORS ae «ss o0céncbe anbetdemaiiniediinadiatens 2,973 
University Hospital ® ..........cceeceeees Baltimore............. Cc. bona Clapp and E, A. 
Boston City Hospital *1,................ PN isccccccccassecs J. J. Regan and L. M. 
Freedman ........++++ 5,308 
City of Detroit Receiving Hospital *2°.. Detroit................ a and J. “M. 
Grace TRGGSRIEE ©: occcccecsecsacss rere: ee re Th, DRIED ccccccéicscces 1,521 
Harper BAG csc csccscccccccsdescede Bias cscccccsttces P. Heath and J. M. 
err 2,874 
Ghurly TROGQUEE  icdcsctsecesectesatcacsens iicdcv ccs cseccccs B. R. Shurly and M. 
WE odcccascscces 751 
Eloise Hospital and Infirmary *......... Eloise, Mich.......... ¢ BR. Bembtle .ncccccccccee 896 
Minneapolis General Hospital *1,........ Minneapolis........... M. C. Pfunder......... 1,472 
Mayo Foundation ......00..scccccccceces Rochester, Minn....... (See page 784) 
Ancker Hogpital ® ......cccccccces ae (NR R. O. Leavenworth.... 1,259 
Children’s Mercy Hospital ?........... og Rs Bi ccnns c0teescbadguaahenenahdeaes 1,076 
Kansas City General Hospital *......... Kansas City, Mo...... A. W. McAlester and 
i} CE betundsevdcace 634 
Jersey City Hospital %........ccccccccccs SOPBEY Clty, N. J..cc.0 sccccccccccccccccccccceces 2,535 
Newark Eye and Ear Infirmary W. P. Eagleton........ 2,224 
Harlem Eye and Ear Hospital 2 C. B. Meding........... 1,735 
New York Polyclinie Medical Schoo] and 
Ri fet RRS See BE Be isn ends ceratndencdddancdckesatbes 2,034 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School 
Re ee eee New York City........ J. W. White and A. 
PE sctimichcawines 2,045 
Rochester General Hospital *............ Rochester, N. Y....... L. W. Jones and C. 8. 
a 430 
Dube BRNO Seni ccieccccddthbsccccns Durham, N. C......... W. B. Anderson and 
W. W. Eagie......... 1,115 
Starling-Loving University Hospital *... Columbus, O.......... A. D. Frost and H. G. 
MOREE is isicaeddscecs 583 
State University Hospital and Crippled 
Children’s Hospitals ® .............00:. Oklahoma City....... L. M. Westfall and T. 
’ G. Wails .........+.+ 671 
Eye and Ear Hospital.......... nen woe Pittsburgh............ W. E. Carson and J. 
H. McCready ........ 4,028 
Knoxville General Hospital *............ Knoxville, Tenr....... J. L. Montgomery.... 574 
Nashville General Hospital *............. Nashville, Tenn....... E. L. Roberts.......... 504 
Memphis Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Hoapell (iisectonisswesce siaekebumbine Memphis, Tenn........ E. C. Ellett............ 1,530 
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1/1&7/1 1 6 
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7/t 3-4 _— 
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17. OPHTHALMOLOGY-OTOLARYNGOLOGY— (Continued) 
wD a=] bo ~ 
> @ 3 & 382 zie ff 
— * oe ons — 
si §. 2s Ep dies, #2 £28 2 3 
Sf SE BS Fe £ ages se 8&5 $$ 3 
Chief of Service Sa am 6b Bee eed 2h Ret & 3 
Parkland Hospital *? .... ee Dallas; WeEecccccccscce Ge JOBS ccsvcscecee nies 710 9 5,122 $10 1 0 0 7 1-2 7 3 
University of Virginia Hospital * idedeahd Charlottesville........ E. P. Burton and F. 
D. Woodward ....... 1,273 27 «7,197 $25 1 2 O 7/1 1 13 2 
Medical College of Virginia, Hospital 
Division®? .....cccccocccoccccccccccccce. MIChMONG.........0+.. RB. H. Courtney and K. 
S. Blackwell ........ 1,347 5 11,192 $25 1 1 0 7/1 iceties tat 
King County Hospital *1-23,............. Seattle.......... . A. T. Wanamaker..... 411 100 9616 $75 1 O O 7/1 1-2 1 0 
State of Wisconsin General Hospital *!. Madison.. coccccccceces Bs A. Davis and W. M. 
| are - 1,045 84 3,698 $25 1 2 0 7/1 3 6 4 
Milwaukee County Hospital *?........... Wauwatosa, Wis...... E. R. Ryan....... sétane “See 98 22,887 $50 1 2 0 7/1 1-2 1 0 
18. ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY 
Revision of list is now taking place in collaboration with the American Board of Orthopaedic Surgery 
ee RS... cctsscanescdinion . Birmingham, Ala..... J. DT, Geeeerill....cccccces 719 «#4100 4,829 $50 1 0 Oo 7/1 1 39 5) 
Children’s Hospital ..........cccccccccecs Los Angeles........... Bi ,  ctnccencee 395 57 4372 $90 1 O O 7/1 1 3 2 
Los Angeles County Hospital *i......_.. Los Angeles..... lice ie . Sane 4,629 100 34,480 $10 4 0 O 4/1&10/1 3 167 7 
Orthopaedic Hospital . cgiaee <q bc cianeescn G, Ta, TSR. 2c ccccs 2,178 58 17,826 $50 3 O O 7/1 2-3 5 5 
White Memorial Hospital *......... iaaeee Los Angeles... pannel G. M. ho gh pesreecees 275 3 5932 $80 1 0 0 7/1 1-3 4 0 
Hospital for Children *?...... OIE. . San Francisco......... L. C. Abbott........... 328 4 1,716 $2 1 ; 2 7/1 i 5 0 
San Francisco Hospital *1........ estan San Francisco......... a ©. a om. . ———_ee S S 7/1 1 eee. | abe 
Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children, San Francisco......... 8. L. Haas...........++ 294 100 2,975 $50 1 O 0 7/1 1 0 0 
University of California Hospital *!.... San Francisco......... H. C. Naffziger........ 224 68 7,215 $25 0 2 0 7/1 1+ 1 1 
Children’s Hospital ..........cccccccccees Passa denkeasaccds D. M. MeKenna........ 729 17: «1,977 $0 1 #1 =O 7/1 1-2 1 1 
New Haven Hospital *................... New Haven, Conn..... A. Bassin ...........++. 427 37 6,124 a 1 0 0 7/1 1+ 12 3 
Central Dispensary and Emergency 
ETE cisco cmuliccisuaderinaadanees Washington, D. C..... G. W. Leadbetter...... 126lC ROC A 6/15 i 42 9 
Children’s Memorial Hospital............ | eee F. A. Chandler........- Kenan 65 3,278 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1 1 1 
Cook County Hospital *1................ | A wT Mietbart......... 895 100 18,931 $25 2 0 1 I/1&7/1 1-3 27 1 
Michael Reese Hospital *1............. in Ciiedibentth 5 ese 730 «43«7,782 $50 2 «20 0 7/1 1-2 B: ive 
Research and Educational Hospital *.., Chicago............... H. B. Thomeas......:.. 538 100 (17,325 $50 3 O 0 7/1&9/1 13 5 4 
Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children. Chicago....... ubanasie eS eee 306 100 2,241 > & & 4 7/1 1 0 0 
University of Chicago Clinics *.......... Ee EB. L. Compere......... 602 36 5,803 None 1 4 1 7/1 1-3 8 6 
Indiana University Medica} Center ‘a. ... Indianapolis.......... L. A. Ensminger....... 1,070 80 11,664 $33 1 2 O 7/1 1-3 13 4 
University Hospitals *1 .............. ee ae ears 3,814 87 6985 $21 1 7 0 7/1 1-6 e. «i 
Kosair Crippled Children Hospital erry Louisville, Ky......... SS ere : a wee $5 1 1 =O 7/l 2 1 0 
Louisville City Hospital *................ Louisville, Ky......... | yee 1,140 100 7,333 $50 1 O 0 7/1 a 
Charity Hospital * .............scccseeee ere diabhelsentoiamaasnns 2,226 100 9,459 $25 3 4 O 7/1 1-3 23 1 
Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children. Shreveport, La........ H. A. Durham......... 194 100 1,088 $25 1 O O Varies 1 0 0 
James Lawrence Kernan Hospital....... Baltimore......... yt Re 235 90 5,687 $92 1 .0 O 7/1 1 2 1 
Johns Hopkins Hospital *....... Ewes e Baltimore......... eS 2 fl ee 650 45 17,93 None 1 2 0O 7/1&9/1 1-4 5 3 
Boston City Hospital *1........ POR AEE (; Re O. J. Hermann......... 1,288 89 429 * +%41 1 0 Varies + | 6M 0 
Children’s Hospital ..............sseeceee ee poner ee ea 36u 53 9,334 $56 1 #O O 9/1 1 3 2 
Se CR iA ies. AE eS G. E. Haggart......... 560 -- 6,000 $100° 0 O 1 9/1 1-3 3 2 
Massachusetts General Hospital *...... eee S. M. Smith-Petersen.. 768 48 18665 $42 1 O 0 1/1 1 3 1 
Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children. Springfield, Mass...... R. N. Hatt..........-.. 383 100 2,915 $25 1 O 0 7/1 1 S...s6 
University Hospital] *2 ................... Ann Arbor, Mich...... Oy I rernthcndeads 3,422 74 15,325 $25 2 65 O 7/1 1-5 15 9 
Henry Ford Hospital *................... _ | Ree a ©. L. Mitehell......... . 69% 28 11,808 $130° 1 1 0 9/1 2-3 2 1 
NE oc in cdscndeneadonete Rochester, Minn.. . (See page 784) 
Gillette State Hospital for "Crippled 
ST i ne 8, Pree Cc. C. Chatterton...... 83 100 8003 $50 0 O 1 7 1 8 8 
State Hospital for Crippled Children... Columbia, Mo......... We Os BOM Rsscsccces . 649 1 1,754 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 5 2 
Kansas City Genera] Hospital *......... Kansas City, Mo...... PV. Di DiseR.....ccce ; 716 «#62100 $58 $50 1 #O 0 7/1 1 40 33 
errr Kansas City, Mo...... Bo. Bs Pca sasaccce 642 -- 81% 9530 1 0 0 7/1 1 9 7 
St. Mary’s Group of Hospitals *........ rere i SE. Namesccecees 191 39 4,488 $2 0 0 2 7/1 3 8 3 
Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children. St. Louis.............. Cy. Bee SE cccccitnse 447 #100. ..... $135 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 i.e <u 
Nebraska Orthopedic Hospital........... BAGG iccccccccesscces i, Wile Wb kcakenssecune 753 as 349 $75 1 0 (0 T/l 1-2 8 3 
Jersey City Hospital *................... FOBT Clg, Th. Docrcce cevccccccccccccccccccscces 1,047 90 21,233 $75 1 1 0 7/1 1-2 44 2 
Hospital and Home for Crippled Chil- 
EE Abs aunchunk baacesuascreaicccahecssuns Newark, N. J...ccccese ROO. cn stecdcudee 255 82 3,000 $100 1 0 0 7/1 1 2 * 
New Jersey Orthopaedic Hospital and 
PNUD nuddvddenenestinnccdcéscceadas Orange, N. J.-........ TE. We BER cc cccccces 462 32 24,087 $50 1 1 O 1/1&7/1 1-1% 5 0 
Kings County Hospital *........ BSE BrOORIFN....cccccceces J. Le Episcopo .......0- 1,196 100 14,204 $15 1  @ 7/1 2 19 3 
Long Island College Hospital *.......... Pe J. C. Rushmore........ 429 44 13,584 te ae 7/1 2-3 8 2 
Buffalo General Hospital *............... Pi icckncadescscces W. W. Piamnaer.....- 586 9 awe $25 0 1 0 7/1 1 18 2 
Bellevue Hospital] ** ............ atin biden New York City........ Bi, SR sivacesacecaces 255 100 ..... $15 4 O O 1/1&7/1 2 ane bee 
Hospital for Joint Diseases *............ New York City........ eibebesunenbe> nonsiebasen 3,066 60 43.954 $25 14 0 0 1/1 3 21 7 
Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled.... New York City........ i’? & See 1,480 17 24,853 $20 2 6 2 1/1&7/1 2 10 7 
Metropolitan Hospital *? .............. .. New York City........ A. H. Bingham......... 876 «+ a we a CU CSU 7/1 1+ 2 1 
Mount Sinai Hospital **-*°........ aetaued New York City........ ieciibbhakinhbninecsnieet eecese 5 ..... $0 1 0 Oo 7/1 1 . iu 
New York Orthopaedic Dispensary and 
Hospital ..cccccccesces pot astoutnkese ee . New York City........ DB eaedéncae 1,126 54 95,871 $33 8 0 O Quart. 3 1 i) 
St. Luke’s Hospital ee - New York City........ M. Cleveland .......... 234 41 4,481 $25 1 0 O 1/1&7/1 2 4 3 
Strong Memorial and Rochester Muniel- 
pal Hospitals * .......... inciaedenenbel Rochester, N. Y....... B. P. Sehwarts........- 656 62 7,571 $67 1 0 0 7/ 1-2 ae 
SE eee re Staten Island, N. Y... D. Bosworth .......... 240 ia” ees Ee 2 2 0 1/1&7/1 1 26 10 
New York State Reconstruction Home... WestHaverstraw,N.Y. C. Wallace ............ 220 ee 169 $100 1 1 O 8/1&9/1 1% 4 0 
Duke Hospital ** ...... ey eee Pe coe DUERMO, W. O..cccccee iy ME: Rasta sceunntese 539 68 5,356 $42 1 #1 =O 7/1 3-4 5 2 
Cincinnati General Hospital *........... Cincinnati............. eS 284 87 3,931 a 1 1 0 7/1 1-2 4 3 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation Hospital... Cleveland....... sakes B,D Ns 05 vccdess 346 -- 6376 $56 0 O 38 7 1-3 2 1 
Mount Sinai Hospital **......... ‘cnineaea Chewebam, ....00s0ecce ee errr 813 13 6,897 $60 1 0 0 7/1 1 4 1 
University Hospitals ** ........ seccceces Cleveland..........+++ M. Harbin .......cccce- 598 28 7,006 $0 1 #O 0 7/1 2 7 5 
Bone and Joint Hospital and or 
TS EEE ERE AS EES , Oklahoma City...... o BB. Dy BEeBeIas. 0.2000 5 611 -- 11,750 $0 1 0 0 1/1 2 6 0 
St. Anthony Hospital *...... cecceccocece Oklahoma City....... W. K. West..........+. 749 Sua. oe tt 8 7A 1 4 0 
State University and Crippled Children’s 
ee SRF .... Oklahoma City....... P. C. Colonna....... -- 1,840 9% 8,744 $0 3 O 1 7/1 3 26 8 
Mercy Hospital for Crippled Children... Tulsa, Okla........... W. Sisler ..........s+e0- 2,000 23 2400 $530 2 O 0 7 1 22 5 
Emanuel Hospital * ............sseeseeee Portland, Ore......... RB. B. Dillehunt Lenmaaen 795 7 a aS 7/1 1 25 9 
Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children. Portland, Ore......... R. B. Dillehunt....... 337 100 2422 $40 1 O 0 7/1 1 0 0 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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18. ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY—(Continued) 
Se r= te 2m P| 8 
: Ss 8. 2 2.83, os act a 
a se SO; 8&8 SES tsb. £8 uti = §& 
g sh sz 28 Fs 2 8255 53 SES = 8 
: Chief of Service Sh ae OF Ran m@ deee 2A RET A 
3 State Hospital for Crippled Children.... Elizabethtown, Pa.... T. Outland .......... - 806 100 79% $10 3 O 0 9/1 2 4 1 
Philadelphia Orthopaedic Hospital and 
2 Infirmary for Nervous Diseases........ Philadelphia....... ... A. B. Gill and D. P. 
Wierd. ccccces aieue ae 74 4,290 $40 1 #O 90 7/1 1 0 
Temple University Hospital *............ Philadelphia.......... J. R. Moore........ a |e 438 5,150 $40 3 0 0 7/1 3 14 1l 
Robert Packer Hospital *................ Sayre, Pa.........005 T. Outland and C. R. 
ae : pe eee 536 55 2,965 $75 1 0 0 9/1 2 2 0 
Willis C. Campbell Clinic...... Ps i ~ ane . W. C. Campbell........ 1,149 35 11,201 $50 6 0 O 1/1&7/1 3 11 0 
4 Parkland Hospital *2 ...........sseeeeees Dallas, TeX.........+.. R. Jackson ............ 538 «=o 95-s«G, 430 $10 sd1si Ci 7/1 1 26 7 
0 Texas Scottish Rite Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children? ........sessseseeeeeeees o TNE, Tiles 06650050 W. B. Carrell.......... 722 100 2,884 $25 1 1 O 7/1 1 2 0 
University of Virginia Hospital _ OR Charlottesville........ R. V. Funsten......... 587 27 43,9938 $33 1 1 0 7/1 1 12 2 
Children’s Orthopedic Hospital?........ rr ee H. J. Wyckoff......... 452 90 3,933 $100 1 0 0 7/1 1 6 5 
State of Wisconsin General Hospital *!. Madison............... Be Ms, Bcc ncccccees 3,602 84 4,509 $25 3 2 0 7/1 3 7 3 
Milwaukee County Hospital *2.......... Wauwatosa, Wis...... W. P. Blount.......... 427 98 10,653 $50 1 1 0 7/1 1 58 15 
9 
: 
: 19. OTOLARYNGOLOGY 
; Children’s Hospital .......... veseeess LOS Angeles......... .. J. M. Brown.........05 1,238 57 5990 90 100 771 #1 #8 8 
ae Los Angeles County Hospital a am . Los Angeles........... J. Th, BEOGR cc occccccce 3,038 100 35,836 $10 3 0 O 4/1&7/1 2 51 19 
0 White Memorial Hospital *............. . Los Angeles........... B. HN. Colvyer..........- 1,370 3 13,527 $30 2 0 0 7/1 1-3 1 1 
1 San Francisco Hospital *1............... San Francisco........ . L. F. Morrison and H. , 
1 A. Fletcher ........... 660" 100 ..... $30 2 0 0 7/1 1 ie eae 
3 Stanford University Hospitals *1........ San Francisco......... E. C. Sewall Neeetateoace 1,104 2 11,694 $25 1 #1 «0 7/1 1-2 4 4 
University of California Hospital *1.... San Francisco.. . H. C. Naffziger........ 824 58 8,713 $25 0 1 O- 7/1 1+ - ° eee 
9 New Haven Hospital *...... coccccccccces. NEW Haven, Conn. (Bs SE ad escicccdsce 823 37 ~=—-6 020 a 1 1 0 7/1 le 6 4 
1 Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat “Hospital SG I, itsnn ccdabanncamane s0ecneeses 6,244" 27 13,956 $7 1 3 03/1, 7/1, 11/1 1-1% 4 1 
1 Cook County Hospital *?........ shieedees Chicago......... eeceee S. J. Pearlman......... 7,12 100 27,849 $25 5 O O I1/1&7/1 13 120 2 
pes Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary ?......... ee BE, B. GRO oc cccccsccs 2,954 100 144,200 None 6 O O 1/1&7/1 1 9 5 
4 Michael Reese Hospital *...........es0005 a Oe GE Kidbcccddaces 2,753 43 4,745 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1 9 6 
0 Passavant Memorial Hospital * Ree en | ee Be Ge, Wn scsscccsse 316 14 1,331 None 1 0O O 1/1&7/1 1 eee eon 
6 Presbyterian Hospital ® ...............0+ CRIREEBs.ccccccccccses DD. TOGO <occcdeccces 1,667 13... $0 1 1 O I1/1&7/1 1 2 1 
4 Research and Educational Hospital *.... Chicago............... FB. TOGGP cescccccvccse 817 100 13,601 $50 1 O O T7/1&9/1 1-3 4 3 
4 University of Chicago Clinics *......... oR Bis ccccccccccsce J. R. Lindsay.......... 923 36 12,790 None 1 2 1 7/1 1-2 5 5 
0 Indianapolis City Hospital *............. Indianapolis.......... R. Chappell: .........0- 1,513 9% 7,908 $41 1 1 0 7/1 1-2 4 2 
tee Indiana University Medical Center *!.... Indianapolis.......... C. H. McCaskey....... 758 80 2,189 $33 1 1 0 7/1 1-2 7 6 
1 University Hospitals ®2 ..............000. Iowa City............. Ds Th, FA. cccescces 2,325 87 6,934 $21 1 4 0 7/1 1-6 25 10 
9 Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital.... New Orleans........... F. E. Lejeune.......... 3,212 -. 30,594 None 6 6 0 7/1 2 12 5 
1 Johns Hopkins Hospital *............... Baltimore............. BD. Fs CRMs so ccccceccsce 1,228 45 14,424 None 1 2 O 7/1&9/1 1-4 4 2 
3 Beth Israel Hospital *....... Pag SEPT KS Risks oiécdseaodics L. Arkin and H. M. 
0 Freedman ........00: 1,113 21 403 None 1 0 0 7/1 1 eee kes 
2 Lahey Olinle .scccccescssccccsscoes cctcce DOBTOMs. ..ccccecccccee W. B. Hoover......... 0. eseee -- 10,000 $100° 0 O 1 7/1 2 see oes 
2 Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. o Ma dcactcdesssaes Bs Bip. TB ho decscccce 3,531 25 45,573 None 7 O OO Quart. 1% 2 lv 
1 Memorial Hospital ® ..........cececeees .. Worcester, Mass..... 5: TD. dédttctaksscae 1,515 13 3,038 $42 1 0 0 7/1 1 6 4 
0 University Hospital 82 .........ccceeee .. Ann Arbor, Mich...... A. C. Furstenberg..... 1,642 74 14,821 $25 1 2 0 7/1 1-4 18 10 
9 Henry Ford Hospital ®............cc00e0 ic ccccncscsse<ce EZ, Dec Metsckevincces SB 28 16,156 $130 1 2 0 9/1 3 5 2 
1 University Hospitals ®* .........sse.eee0 Minneapolis........... H. Newhart .......... ° 332 7 6616 $50 0 O 2 I/1&7/1 3 8 3 
Dares TE cwcdiesosvcccccteccetece DE. TGMBic cc cccccccess i. SS peyererere - 1,314 9 13,867 $25 0 6 0O 7/1 1-3 2 9 
Jamia, TR 5a a Nise sd0hsde0ssdn0 6 WR is sédncscccess S. B. Westlake......... 388 24 #+1,954 $63 1 0 0 7/1 1-5 4 4 
8 St. Louis City Hospital *.......... re, 0 EP Eee er ye nore 1,694 100 10,276 $50 1 O 0O 7/1 1 $2 19 
D) St. Mary’s Group of Hospitals *......... ls Beads ascscccocs W. E. Sauer....... —— 39 6464 $25 1 #0 0 7/1 1 3 1 
33 Newark City Hospital *.......... ssaan Newark, N. J.......... W. P. Eagileton........ 2,898 100 ..... $20 1 0 0 10/1 1 sete pea 
7 Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital......... i isnsc+cccceod ene segeadiademtbiien ind ac «-- 6,504 .. 64,422 None 8 0 O Quart. 2 8 1 
3 Jewish Hospital ®2 .........cc0ee achsh mine pr BB. Tn, DOGG. .cccccccee 599 31 6,362 None 1 0 0 7/1 1 14 4 
Kings County Hospital *......... wanleolee Brooklyn............++ M. C. Myerson......... 3,456 100 15,120 $15 1 2 0O 7/1 2 72 24 
3 Long Island College Hospital *?........ Brooklyn........... ... R. L. Moorhead....... 901 44 5,799 $22 1 1 0 7/1 2 72 0 
3 Buffalo General Hospital *.............. ees J. F. Fairbairn......... 1,127 we 2 8-9 7/1 1 8 5 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital 
(Buffalo City Hospital)*..............- | errr . J. F. Fairbairn........ 654 8 7,318 $9 1 2 0 7/1 3-4 6 0 
Queens General Hospital *1.............. Jamaica, N. Y......... M. 8S. Bender........... 2,206 100 8,012 $15 1 1 0 7/1 1-2 14 10 
0 Bellevue Hospital *1 ............ pboosueas New York City........ J. Fowlkes .......000. o Gee SR -daccs Varies 6¢ 0 0 3/1, 7/1,11/1 2 aes roe 
3 Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital *.......... New York City........ J. A. W. Hetrick....... 969 5 7,830 $50 1 0O 0 7/1 2 2 1 
‘ Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hosp.. New York City....... a ceeeaeiicetiaesss eoeee 14,564 16 91,552 None 8 0 O Quart. 2 22 5 
. Metropolitan Hospital *1 ................ New York City........ J. ‘A. W. Hetrick... ebanes 1,231 -- 5422 $100 1 O 0O 7/1 1+ 5 0 
> Mount Sinai Hospital *1-2°............ .. New York City........ ...... eoetesede san aens sued. wanes ee | ae ae |) 7/1 1 ae 
7 New York City Hospital *................ New York City........ OD. GO. Bevciccesess -- 1,248 100 3,207 $100 1 O O 7/1 1 6 2 
7 New York Eye and Ear Infirmary....... New York City..... 06 sececccescose cocccccccccce 8,081 13 45,413 None 8 0 0 Quart. 22% 8 1 
1 Presbyterian Hospital ®2 ................ New York City........ J. D. Kernan...... sotés Re 31 29,3808 $42 1 #5 O I1/1&7/1 38 17 8 
Roosevelt Hospital * ........ desisdcvacens New York City........ C. N. Harper........... 961 9 7,702 None 1 1 O Varies 2 1 0 
St. Luke’s Hospital *...........cceccccces New York City........ W. ©. Bowers.......... 846 41 8522 $25 1 2 O 3/1&9/1 2 1 0 
} Strong Memorial and Rochester Munici- 
3 pal TIGRE 6i60b05060s00060 ipeieoben Rochester, N. Y....... C. A. Heatly........... 1,201 62 7,642 $2 1 1 0 7/1 2 sae. Pas 
Sea View Hospital 2............ccccccess . Staten Island, N. Y... M. C. Myerson......... 2,708 eo =eeeee $100 2 O OF 1/1&7/1 1 Ee he 
Grasslands Hospital * ........... er . Valhalla, N. Y........ o M. T. Galth. cccccccccee 509 91 3,28 $75 1 O 0 7/1 12° ll 9 
10 Cincinnati General Hospital *....... ncn Mdenecdosned S. Iglauer ............. 1,349 87 8,023 . @& <.% 7/1 1-2 9 7 
0 City Hospital * ..... bebcdacsdeepekve «.+.. Cleveland....... eoedas Cc. W. ee 901 92 5,471 $42 1 #=1 =O 7/1 1% a gan 
‘ Cleveland Clinie Foundation Hospital.. - Cleveland............. P. M. Moore........ ee 328 -- 8460 $56 6 O 8 7/1 1-2 2 1 
3 St. Luke’s Hospital *...............0.00. - Cleveland............. W. H. Tuckerman..... 2,013 17 «64,719 $25 1 #1 0 6/25 2 7 3 
1 University Hospitals #2 ...............00. Cleveland............. C. E. Pitkin........... 2,241 28 10,978 $25 1 2 0 Varies 2 6 1 
1 University of Oregon Medical School 
5 Hospitals and Clinics *................ Portiand.......c000 .. R. A. Fenton..... ican 280 100 12,373 $40 1 #O O 7/1 1 2 1 
George F. Geisinger Memorial Hospital * Danville, Pa.......... . F. W. Davison......... 729 41 4,623 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1 4 1 
0 Graduate Hospital of the University of 
9 Pennsylvania ® ...ccccccccccccecs «seee++ Philadelphia........ .. G@. B. Wood and R. 
BUUEEE scccccccccccocee 2,408 61 6,805 None 2 0 0 7/1 1 13 8 
. Jefferson Medical College Hospital *..... Philadelphia......... . L. H. Clerf and H. 
WEED. céscdcctceces 1,472 77 12,127 None 1 O 0 7/1 1-3 22 12 
: Temple University Hospital *............ Philadelphia.......... R. F. Ridpath and M. 
° S. Ersner ............. 1479 43 604 $10 1 00 #4971 3 2 2 
0 Gill Memorial Eye, Ear and Throat Hosp. Roanoke, Va.......... Bs Ge Rav ewadeecas 4 719 20 11,585 $50 1 #21 O I1/1&7/1 1-2 pat oon 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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20. PATHOLOGY 
Revision of list is now taking place in collaboration with the American Board of Pathology 
Surgical 
Pathology 
mn mD 
=I S 
a a £= vq - 
ey 2 2 2, 2 ai, oat 1% 
= = i=] mn Q 
ze $8 66 22 = des, £2 BEEZ 
Qa 2 = =—— ‘s b= 
Chiet of Service EE G8 Sa S88 ESSE &2 85e 2 E 
Hillman Hospital ® ................c00e Birmingham, Ala..... G. 8. Graham.......... Ra uns ceo Ge 2 0 0 7/1 1 839 192 H 
Ce PN ois cos cccaccndsicecas Los Angeles........... Cc 238 223 $90 «(1 0 0 7/1 1 131 sg I 
Los Angeles County Hospital *1......... Los Angeles.. ws, tee « © @& Shen Ss 8,008 2,025 L 
St. Vincent’s Hospital *.................. Los Angeles 3 ‘ 1,830 1,830 $60° 1 0 0 7/1 1-3 79 y 
Alameda County Hospital *1............. GHRPORG, COE... cose. GD. MGR cccccccceccese 12,513 4,208 2,846 $40 1 1 O 7/1 1-3 or 405 N 
Collis P. and Howard Huntington Me- , 
SS TIO nics <cccccaccecdcos Pasadena, Calif....... A. G. Foord............ 5,850 3.205 2,246 $100 1 O 0 7/1 3 242 158 M 
EE SITE 0. anaincnactmecdmsnndiniin San Francisco......... Fs * £4 3,720 539 278 $50 #1 0 0 7/1 1 124 69 - 
Mount Zion Hospital *................... San Francisco......... 3 eee 3,984 1,639 671 $50 2 0 0 6/15 1 155s 101 pe 
San Francisco Hospital *2............... San Francisco......... G. Y. Rusk and W.Dock 15,803 ..... 2,318 $25 2 0 1 7/1 1 913 522 N 
Stanford University Hospitals *1........ San Francisco......... We BME sxcdus ehaitiene - 9,037 2,099 2,075 $25 0 1 O 7/1 1 213° «122 
University of California Hospital *!..... San Francisco......... CG. Ea GOR...cccce -.. 7,286 2,659 2,659 $25 1 0 0 7/1 1+ 162 1% P 
Denver General Hospital *................ Denver................ E. T. Thorsness..... ... 7,763 3,083 2,203 $530 1 O 0 7/1 1 567 536 R 
New Haven Hospital *................... New Haven, Conn..... M. C. Winternitz...... 9,765 2,686 2,686 a 1 3 0 7/1 1+ 441 315 : 
Children’s Hospital 2 .........ccccccccces Washington, D.C..... J. W. Lindsay and E. \ 
7 ieee 6,904 149 36 $50 #1 0 0 7/1 1 207 = 135 PS 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital *.......... Washington, D. 1008 | eA eee 15,889 1,425 1,425 $25 1 0 0 7/1 1 1,14 430 ag 
Garfield Memorial Hospital *............ Washington, D.C..... J. W. Lindsay......... 10,620 1,723 1,385 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1 231 =—s«118 F 
Sibley Memorial Hospital *.............. Washington, D. C..... O. B. Hunter.......... 8,310 2,182 453 $65 1 0 0 7/1 1 237 ~=—s9 [ 
_.. & | nee Atlanta, Ga........... W. B. Matthews....... 21,274 2,066 2,052 $20 2 0 0 7/1 1+ 1,563 458 c 
University Hoapital B2 2... ..cccccccccccce AMUSIR, GO. .....000 2 ere 8,057 2,261 1,809 $40 0O 1 0 7/1 1 400 = 157 C 
Emory University Hospital*............ Emory University, Ga. . BR. Kraehe... ........ 6,711 1,567 1,567 $50 1 0 0 7/1 3 201 100 5 
Children’s Memorial Hospital............ I o> eer 3,785 196 195 t 1 0 O 1/1&7/1 12 119 86 g 
Cook County Hospital *1................ re: W. ES 79,795 7,959 5,732 $25 3 O 16 1/1&7/1 1-3 6,561 1,246 
Michael Reese Hospital *................. Pens sbuscseubes {aoe 17,570 3,744 3,744 $50 1 a. 6 2 7/1 1+ 520 308 [ 
Mt. Sinai Hospital ®*.......ccccccccccce pds. 4s sc kane’ I. Davidsohn ......... . 7,268 3,392 2,101 $50 1 1 0 6/1&7/1 1 232 «17 R 
Passavant Memorial Hospital *......... "eee e We Mee i cincéevivece 5,043 911 None 2 0 O Varies 1-3 140 =—:110 i 
Presbyterian Hospital * ................. Biresctcsccccass C. W. Apfelbach....... 11,814 2,090 2,090 $50 2 0 0 I/1&7/1 1 270 155 ¢ 
Provident Hospital * ..........sseeeeeees iinet ea eR 4,284 816 816 $50 1 O 0 9/1 18 172 % ‘ 
». Research and Educational Hospital *... Chicago............... G. Be o.csccccece 5,831 1,500 1,500 $50 2 0 O 7/1&9/1 1-3 208 «(178 ¢ 
 / i . ree 65.0% oneceunre | ie A Se 12,100 4,689 4,350 $75 0O as 1/1 2 257 = «188 [ 
University of Chicago Clinics *......... EES a = “Seen 10,776 1,476 1,244 $25 1 0 0 7/1 1 243186 
SNE 56. ccccecdadscescica Evanston, IIl.......... E. L. Benjamin........ 221 1,556 1, $83 (O 0 1 10/1 1 173136 1 
St. Francis Hospital ®.......ccccccssccces Evanston, Ill.......... Ch We We ce ccccsse 9,292 1,979 341 $50 1 0 Oo 7/1 1+ 194 91 ( 
Methodist Hospital of Central Illinois * Peoria................. BE, G@.. TRORBOG. ... oc cccce 6,226 2,108 1,858 $25 1 0 0 7/1 1-3 238 8y 
Indianapolis City Hospital *....... «+++» Indianapolis.......... Bw. C. Fesmted........ 11,671 2,527 2,476 $41 1 0 0 7/1 1 846 530 ( 
Indiana University Medical Center **... Indianapolis.......... C. G. Culbertson...... 9,790 2,968 2,900 $33 2 0 1 7/1 18 416 21 ( 
Methodist Hospital * ................ ---- Indianapolis.......... se ae 23,917 4,449 4449 $50 1 2 0 7/1 1-2 514s 164 
Ball Memorial Hospital *................ Muncie, Ind........... L. G. Montgomery..... 5,101 2,020 1,810 $75 1 0 0 7/1 1 277 ~—s 104 } 
University Hospitals *1 .................. ae re eee 19,176 2,883 2,883 $8 1 0 0 7/1 16 511 306 
University of Kansas Hospitals ° Kansas City, Kan..... ee eee 5,862 1,982 1,896 $50 1 3 0 7/1 1-3 269 188 
St. Francis Hospital #...........cccccccce Wichita, Kan.......... ae 6,535 2,709 2,709 $25 1 O O 7/1 1 290 155 : 
Louisville City Hospital *................ Louisville, Ky......... =< See 12,013 1,959 1,959 $14 3 0 =«0 7/1 1-2 600 323 - 
Charity Hospital ® .......ccccccccccccece New Orleans........... ee “eae Seats 61,856 8,772 8,702 $25 2 1 0O 7/1 1+ 3,236 1,401 
TOUT TREPMALY BR .. .n.ccccccccccccccces New Orleans........... eer 11,911 3,222 3,222 1 00 7/1 2 335 = «159 
Baltimore City Hospitals *. Secccescooeses Sin cconcendh ee ee 8,83" 1,220 1,198 $12 1 1 0 1 1,224 526 
Johns Hopkins Hospital *................ Dabtieere.........20000 W. G. MacCallum...... 17,458 3,831 3,831 None 1 2 0 7/1&9/1 1-3 ‘479 340 ' 
Boston City Hospital *?.................. Nas 66-6tia- cence ¥. Parker, Jr..... «e+.» 42,903 4,170 4,170 None 5 0O 0 Varies 1+ 2,093 800 | 
Boston Lying-in Hospital 1%-*9........... _ | RR 32 2 Ue 5,67) 4,214 4,214 $50 2 0 0 1/1&7/1 1 83 = 60 
Children’s Hospital ..............ce.ceoee | EES 55 8S. B. Wolbach.......... 5,557 678 678 $6 1 #O 0 7/1 1 125 = 8 
Massachusetts General Hospital *....... | eS fT. B. Mallors.......... 15,352 6468 6468 $42 1 O 0 7/1 1 547 228 | 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals *.... Boston...............- i Oe ee Ll eee 1,480 $100 1 0O 0 7/1 13 173 118 | 
New England Deaconess Hospital 17..... Boston...... itendeunee if aaa 7,655 5,215 5,215 $15 1 3 0 7/1 1-2 252 ~=s«187 | 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital *......... Boston........ banecieen 8S. B. Wolbach.......... 5,190 2,095 2,095 1 O O i/f1&9/1 138 345 2% | 
Worcester City Hospital *............... Worcester, Mass...... R. H. Goodale......... 11,181 3,306 2,800 None 1 0 0 7/1 1 529 218 
Worcester State Hospital?.......... +--+» Worcester, Mass...... W. Freeman .......... 821 ..... 3,618 None 2 0 6 1/1&7/1 1 192 100 
University Hospital *2 .................. Ann Arbor, Mich...... ee ee 23,847 7,828 7,828 $25 0 1 O 7/1 1 693 401 
City of Detroit Receiving Hospital *'°.. netroit.............. FS ~~ eeegers 20,831 2,607 ..... $3 1 #1 «0 7/1 1-2 1,691 655 
Harper Hospital * ................eeeeees SOR ee ee 17,089 5,651 5651 ... 1 O 0 7/1 1+ 441 106 
Henry Ford Hospital *.................-. Detroit........ onan F. W. Hartman........ 11,996 3,321 3,321 $130¢° 2 0 1 9/1 1-3 333 175 
Providence Hospital * ............. a en oe Se OO ee 12,082 3,000 2,763 . £4 7/1 1 470 = 132 
Eloise Hospital and Infirmary * Eloise, Mich........... > dr Mescceesacks 14,382 5,065 1,228 $67 1 0 1 7/1 1 1,024 338 
Hurley Hospital * ........cscccseeeseeees Flint, Mich............ DB. Th BR... sccccns 7,822 3,268 2,539 $42 1 O 0 7/1 1 518187 
St. Luke’s Hospital *..................4.. Duluth, Minn.......... = S  Saegereee 6,966 1,500 1,449 $20 1 0 0 7/1 1-3 258 = 195 
Ne IID ocbaccceadensececsaanaa Rochester, Minn.. - Ons page 784) 
Ancker Hospital ® ..........scecccseceeees SS eee = Sea 10,169 1,415 1,187 $0 1 W O 6/1 1 749 = 544 
Kansas City General Hospital ®.......... Kansas City, Mo...... R BE. Dunean.......... 12,067 2,286 1,800 $50 2 0 0 7/1 1-3 772 587 
St. Joseph Hospital *..............00000. Kansas City, Mo...... 3 eee 6,187 2,800 2400 $30 1 0 0 6/20 138 28 178 
St. Luke’s Hospital *.................00. Kansas City, Mo...... F. C. Helwig........... 5,135 3,822 2,788 $50 1 O 0 7/1 13 186 = 135 
Barnes Hospital ® .............sseeeeeees i *” eaaey re "eee 10,091 2,374 2,374 $25 1 O 0 7/1 1 $23 212 
Jewish Hospital ® .........cccececeeeeceee SRI i eee 6,658 1,466 1466 ... 1 O 7 7/1 1 239 6 
St. Louis City Hospital *................ SO Sa SS eee 18,954 2,796 2,79 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 1,206 671 
Creighton Memorial St. Joseph’s Hosp.* QOmaha............ Ul SU Bae wu. cao Bet © 6 7/1 1+ 312 94 
University of Nebraska Hospital *...... SRS eee a, Be. TER. «ca sceee 3,439 1,041 1,041 $50 1 O O 7/1 1 167 136 
Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital *... Newark, N. J.......... R. E. Miller............ 4,855 1,160 1,037 $83 1 0 0 7/1 1 1062 82 
Mountainside Hospital * ................ Montclair, N. J........ eS saree 6,423 2,034 2,034 $100 1 0 0 1/1 1+ 212 67 
Newark Beth Israel Hospital *........... Mewaek, Te Decccccccss errs 11,738 3,739 3,739 $25 1 1 0 1/1 2 $81 102 
ME EO vdncccnceccscsasccands Albany, N. Y..... eéeae Be, We Weecccccscées 12,200 5,096 5,096 $25 1 § 0 7/1 1 452 308 
Bender Hygienic Laboratory............ | 2 ee Se e 5,959 5,959 $100 1 1 0 7/1 1-4 <—-~ ioe 
Binghamton City Hospital *............ Binghamton, N. Y.... V. W. Bergstrom...... 6,666 ..... oe, wee i 0 0 7/1 1 356 3=125 
Brooklyn Hospital * ..............ceseeee RES By Se dans <cines 8,395 1,867 1,750 $25 1 O O 7/1 13 191 115 
Cumberland Hospital * ................. Cs censncacaee B. Th, PORRPES. .cccccccc 8,545 nt ae 2 0 0 7/1 1 300 = 201 
Se I ntid wiccdesensscessceee ink 0ntccccnons M. Lederer ..... setanda’ 12,702 6340 6.234 $25 1 a 7/1 1 612-233 
Kings County Hospital *................. PE essndss docen We. See Ms caceckcces Gee: sae «ie Ee 8 4 0 7/1 1-2 56,261 1,001 
Long Island College Hospital *......... NSS  — ea 9,330 2,065 2,06 $45 1 0 0 7/1 1 336 = 139 
Ge, SU TE ivccccccccccccccccdes ere Ul 5,260 1,055 1,045 $25 1 O 0O 7/1 1 29 86105 
Buffalo General Hospital *............ 66 Pins s cebccceseaed Bs OND: sccsccsveses 10,618 5,301 5,301 $25 1 2 0 7/1 1 525 9-238 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital 
(Buffalo City Hospital)*.............. anki kcccee tei a Se ere . 10,964 2,501 2501 $59 1 2 O 7/1 1-3 1,003 292 
Millard Fillmore Hospital *..... abet ere « ie BE cacdsvdce conse Ge & 3,666 $25 1 0 0 7/1 1 267 84 
Meadowbrook Hospital * ................ Hempstead, N. Y...... T. J. Curphey see. 6,186 —- 1414 $50 2 O 0 1 12 442 225 
Queens General Hospital *!.............. Jamaica, N. Y... « A. A. Angriat....ccccee 13,208 4 2,747 $15 1 ss 7/1 1 761 450 
Wereees TROUT © ccccccccccccccccces .. New York City....... L. BB. Werrare....c..c- - 14,552 13924 13,485 $15 1 0 0 7/1 1 931 334 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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20. PATHOLOGY—(Continued) 
Surgical 
Pathology 
mn 2 
a =| 
—  .aeeee - 
Sy 88a 4 2 92. a 
Se og6 88 SEs G35, £3 E82 4 § 
st £5 35 So 8 B8se EF EES & 5 
Chief of Service 55 Gy Bg a3 a 2322 $8 Sst & & 
Harlem Hospital ® ............ acrunmedéien New York City........ S. Weintraub .......... 18,968 2,508 2,508 $15 1 1 0 I/1&7/1 1 = 1,366 
Lenox Hill Hospital *.........ccccccceee . New York City....... . G. L. Rohdenburg 11,734 2,090 2,090 None 1 0 0 7/1 1 264 
Lincoln Hospital ® .......sscccccccscvees . New York City........ C. Brown .... - 9,666 10,030 10,030 $15 2 0 0 7/1 1 812 
Metropolitan Hospital *2 ............... New York City........ A. BROCOMS cccccscccose J 1,300 $70 1 90 0 7/1 1+ 989 
Montefiore Hosp. for Chronie Diseases** New York City........ te a 617 $50 1 O 0 7/1 1 445 
Morrisania City Hospital *.............. New York City........ W. Aronson .......... 12,044 2,764 $15 1 0 0 7/1 1 909 
Mount Sinai Hospital *1-1°,............. New York City........ P. Klemperer .......... 6031 ... 38 0 5 7/1 1 782 
New York City Hospital *............... New York City........ Os Bs Bi cd prccccsense 1,250 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 804 
New York Hospital *............cc.cceeee New York City........ Bis Bis Sc cccccesce se 3,458 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 481 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School 
and HOMIE © pisceneneesecnese<stescas New York City M. N. Richter.......... 6,201 1 0 Oo 7/1 1 258 
Presbyterian Hospital *1 ................ New York City........ J. W. Jobling.......... 3,979 1 0 0 7/1 1 538 
Roosevelt Hospital * ........ abuse ..e+.. New York City . W. W. Brandes 2,162 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 302 
St. Luke’s Hospital *............. jopeeen New York City........ F. C. Wood............ 2,346 0 41 0 1/1 13 308 
Sydenham Hospital ® ...........ceeeeeeee New York City........ A. M. Ginzler...... 1,147 1 0 0 1/1 1+ 
Willard Parker Hospital .............. New York City........ V. B. Dolgopol 115 1 0 0 1/1 
Strong Memorial and Rochester Munici- 
pal HRORRIIN: siesecascscccccsdeceecess Rochester, N. Y....... G. H. Whipple 2,873 2 + oe 7/1 
Grasslands Hospital ® .........cccsccsees Valhalla, N. Y......... G. Dalldorf ........... 1,374 2 0 0 1/1&7/1 
Duke BROMO winuine:anccncsciccsestccep Durham, N. C......... W. D. Forbus.......... 8,557 1 5 1 7/1 
Cincinnati General Hospital *1.......... Cincinnati............. TR. Te BIE. cc ccc cess 2,709 6 0 0 7/1 
City Te nnteignnts ocnecccsscscssces Cleveland...........+. H. 8S. Reichle........... 14,034 1,789 4 1 0 7/1 
Mount Sinai Hospital *2................- Cleveland............. B. 8S. Kline...... pseacs 1,781 zs 8 @ 7/1 
St. Luke's TROGRGEE To... cccccccccscscce . Cleveland....... sonans R. Dominguez 2,530 . 2" Se 6/25 
St. Vincent Charity Hospital *.......... Cleveland.........e+.. D. J. Rehbock.......... 1,174 1 0 0 7/1 
University Hospitals *2 ................. Cleveland...........+. H. T. Karsner 4,439 1 z Ss 7/1 
Starling-Loving University Hospital *., Columbus............. H. L. Reinhart 2,644 1 1 0 7/1 
Miami Valley Hospital *................. - Dayton, O..........+. . W. M. Simpson...... 4,008 :. & 2 7/1 
State University Crippled ” Children’s 
Hoapetal B ics. sacans 0cetasciencssetes . Oklahoma City....... = BUNGE sécovecescecscs 1,462 a ae 7/1 
St. Vincent’s Hospital *®...............06 Portland, Ore......... » Ds Fe 3,341 2 0 O 1/1&7/1 
University of Oregon Medical School 
Hospitals and Clinics *...............- nn F. R. Menne... 1,809 3 0 0 7/1 
Abington Memorial Hospital *..........-. Abington, Pa......... Oe RED i naiccsccsccoes 1,711 1 0 0 10/1 
George F. Geisinger Memorial Hosp.*... Danville, Pa........... Bs Wi in kansencesce 1,358 1 0 0 7/1 
Pittsburgh City Home and Hospitals 1.. Mayview, Pa.......... G. H. Fetterman 169 1 1 0 9/1 
Germantown Dispensary and Hospital * Philadelphia...... cack Be es MES Deicescics 711 1 0 0 7/1 
Graduate Hospital of the University of 
POD hci Wie db5isc ces sictcios Philadelphia..... sevce Bs By CiBisccscce 1,825 1 0 0 7/1 
Hahnemann Hospital ® ................4. Philadelphia.......... S. W. Sappington 3,417 : <9 9/1 
Hospital of the University of Pennsyl- 
WONT a cvo cumndide gd cecasackssccpases Philadelphia.......... F. B. Krumbhaar 1,645 1,645 2 0 1 7/1&9/1 
Jewitt. TRON © hi doc is cetscseccicssont Philadelphia.......... E. Steinfleld............ 2,096 2,096 1 0 0 6/15 
Mount Sinai Hospital *.................. Philadelphia..... cosce De Me MPGRMB. 00..cc00 js 1,900 1,900 1 0 0 9/1 
Pennsylvania Hospital * ........... -.++» Philadelphia......... 6 Do te Meces esas bool 1,855 1,855 0 0 2 T7/1&9/1 
Philadelphia General Hospital *!........ Philadelphia.......... i. > ee a 2,892 2,799 2 0 0 7/1 
Presbyterian Hospital* ................ Philadelphia....... 20e Bie Ss Ms seesacceccs 284 81,275 1 0 0 6/1 
Temple University Hospital *.......... -. Philadelphia.......... i? Sayer ,059 19,059 2 0 0 9/1 -3 
Allegheny General Hospital *......... 200 Bs écccbbeces S. R. Haythorn 2235 «= - 2,235 2 0 0 9/1 1 
Children’s Hospital ..............eee00. oo RIGHIDUPER. 02. ccéecce Wis, Wxcsedecsassé 179 179 1 0 0 9/1 1 
Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital.......... PIGtSDUFER.....ccccese G. W. Grier....... 1,888 1,800 2 0 0 9/1 1 
Mercy Hospital ® .....ccccccccces 60060008 BAN i0cadades H. H. Permar 3,206 3,046 2 0 0 9/1 1 
Montefiore Hospital ® ............sceeeees Pittsburgh............ K. Yardumian 1,201 1,201 1 0 0 9/1 13 
Presbyterian Hospital * ............... .. Pittsburgh............ Gy T.. Bi ctasasccsces 3s ewe 1 0 0 9/1 1 
St. Francis Hospital *............ . Pittsburgh........ .... A. J. Bruecken 5,701 1,883 $65 4 0 0 9/1 1 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital *., éondbun Pittsburgh........ c00s We MOONE. 600000000 alba 1,859 1,859 $75 1 1 0 7/1 3 
Reading Hospital *13 ....... osedace bheball Reading, Pa........... E. D. Funk...... aS, * 1,733 1,121 $83 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 
Rhode Island Hospital *................. Providence........ oe SS ere 2,460 2,460 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1 
John Gaston Hospital *................. Memphis, Tenn........ H. C. Schmeisser 2,044 2,044 1 1 0 7/1 1-3 
Nashville General Hospital *............. Nashville, Tenn....... W. A. DeMonbreun.... 937 919 $200 1 #1 0 7/1 1-2 
Vanderbilt University Hospital *........ Nashville, Tenn....... E. W. Goodpasture.... 1,351 1,351 $35 1 2 0 7/1 2 
Baylor University Hospital *........ cove cescabsisc0sgsear Pi. ree 5,013 5,013 $50 1 0 1 7/1 1 
Parkland Hospital *2 .......... Racer bactnd PE iccncd snncedinas A. B. Cairns.... 2,637 2,124 1 00 7/1 1 
Jefferson Davis Hospital *............... Houston, Tex......... D. G. Henderson 1,899 1,899 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 
Mary Fleteher Hospital *8°.............. Burlington,  , E. H. Buttles.......... 1,629 1,225 0 0 1 7/1 1-2 
Medical College of Virginia, Hospital 
Divisieth OF ri, cc bbivetskiansses SL chaebend . Richmond............. F. L. Apperly.......... 10,767 3,425 3,379 $0 1 0 0 7/1 
Charleston General Hospital * i aaatabiniee ll Charleston, W. Va.... W. Putschar . 2,421 1,606 $25 1 O 0 7/1 
State of Wisconsin General Hospital *1 Madison........... ctoe We We MOOR icccccccce 3,502 3502 $25 1 O 0 7/1 
Columbia Hospital ® .......0...+ee0++--- Milwaukee............. G. H. Hansmann 1,452 948 2 0 0 7/1 
St. Joseph’s Hospital **.............+.- Milwaukee............. J. ©. Gril. corccces 1,739 1,710 $100 1 0 0O 7/1 
Milwaukee County Hospital *1........ .. Wauwatosa, Wis...... J. C. Grill...... 1,993 1,993 $50 1 2 0 7/1 
Quecn’s Hospital ® ...ccccccccccccccccccce Honolulu, Hawaii..... N. P. Larsen........-. 10,301 2,580 2,320 $200 1 0 0 9/1 
21. PEDIATRICS 
Revision of list is now taking place in collaboration with the American Board of Pediatrics 
mn | es 
Rit iaem, . ie: % 
33 Of gs SzeSe 28 Bei eg & 
a2 sf 53 § Essa §F EbS 8 5 
Chief of Service 88 Am Ob <fma Gh net A & 
Children’s Hospital ........++.+ee+++++++. Birmingham, Ala..... A. A. Walker......... 1,144 61 7,070 28 7/1 1 $2 9 
Hillman Hospital ® ........sessseeeees ... Birmingham, Ala..... eS 801 100 5,106 ; °° 6 7/1 1 96 30 
California Babies’ and Children’ 8 ar 1 Los Angeles........... R. P. Deukers.......... 399 27 10,270 1 0 0 7/1 1 3 2 
Children’s Hospital ...........sesseee++.. LOS Angeles........... V. E. Stork........... 47,352 1 8 O Quart. 1 130 114 
Los Angeles County Hospital **........ Los Angeles........... 7 earerrre é 4,026 2 0 O 4/1&10/1 3 92 
White Memorial Hospital *2.,........... Los Angeles........... M. B. Brooks. nescoess 7,867 1 oO 0 7/1 1-3 6 4 
Children’s Hospital of the East Bay.... Oakland, | C. Sweet ............. 13,902 ee: 7/1 1 39 33 
Hospital for Children **.................Sam Francisco........ . CG. F. Gelston. 3,803 0 1 0 7/1 1 23 13 
San Franciseo Hospital 41... ......ss2s+-San Franciseo......... A. U. Christie and R. 
i aes cased 1 0 0 7/1 ons 
Stanford University Hospitals *1........San Francisco......... Hh. B. Tees... cc cccsee 15,816 . 3 6 7/1 10 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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21. PEDIATRICS—(Continued) 
on = ~ 
4 Laihs os deen? 
si So: Bs SPS 35, £8 uf 2 & 
Se sk BS Ss 8 B8sa §F SES § 5 
Chief of Service S& am OF Ba & <eeg & mae A 
University of California Hospital **....San Francisco......... F. 8. Smyth.......... ° 584 58 13,693 $25 1 2 0 7/1 1+ 30 27 
Children’s Hospital? ..........cccccccees is ccnsgciecasens F. B. Stephenson.. 2,861 ar ates $0 1 4 0 7/1 1-2 78 58 
Denver General Hospital *................ Ps céncknecannaee are om ae oe 7/1 1 71 40 
New Haven Hospital *................00. New Haven, Conn.... 1,771 37 14,007 & a (ee 7/1 1+ 60 48 
Children’s Hospital? .............. «+++. Washington, D. C..... 6,904 85 63,828 $20 12 2 O 1/1&7/1 1 207 = 135 
Freedmen’s Hospital *1 ............ +++eee Washington, D. C..... 473 85 3,895 a 0 1 O 7/1&10/1 1-2 35 13 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital *!......... Washington, D. C..... 999 99 3617 $2 1 7/1 1 55 44 
SE ES os inccccdbisadncesanecen Atlanta, Ga......... = 1,243 100 20208 $40 2 0 0 7/1 1+ 118 7 
Henrietta Egleston Hosp. for Children * Atlanta, Ga......... sits 1,085 8 .... $0 2 0 0 1187/1 1 71 36 
University Hospital #2 ...............c00 Augusta, Ga.......... 855 29 2,263 $40 1 1 0 7/1 1 92 32 
Children’s Memorial Hospital ?.......... lU!lU*=——eer 3,913 65 65,866 $50 4 13 0 1/1&7/1 1 119 86 
Cook County Hospital *2................ "| See 10,097 100 14,288 $25 8 O 1 I/1&7/l 13 407 347 
Michael Reese Hospital *................ SEs scsenanseeces 1,493 43 8,304 $100 2 O 0 7/1 1 131 4 
Presbyterian Hospital * ............... bcresnessexans C. Grulee ..... ausenen 980 BW wor CS 1 8 7/1 1 24 18 
Provident Hoepital #2 ....cccccoccccesccs CBee saponiccones E. W. 962 62 7,907 $50 1 0 2 9/1 1-3 51 37 
Research and Educational Hospital *... Chicago............... J. Hess 260 100 7,417 $50 2 0 O 7/1&9/1 1-3 20 18 
St. Vincent's Infant and Maternity Hosp. Ce iciticteds octane M. L. 82 100 ..... $0 1 #O 0 7/1 1 12 «62 
University of Chicago Clinics *1......... GR: ccecccccocecs F. W. Schlutz 1,136 36 17,187 None 1 8 1 1/1&7/1 1-3 28 24 
Indianapolis City Hospital *2............ Indianapolis.......... J. C. Carter.... 610 9% 8129 $41 1 O 0 7/1 1 102 61 
Indiana University Medical Center *!... Indianapolis.......... M. Winters 1,403 80 4,284 $41 1 . = 7/1 1-2 167 64 
University Hospitals #1 ...............0.- BOWS CER... oc cccccecce P. C. Jeans 958 87 2,023 $21 1 2 0 7/1 1-6 61 40 
University of Kansas Hospitals *1....... Kansas City, Kan..... yr, <& 771 56 2,038 $50 1 O 0 7/1 1 41 8 
Louisville City Hospital *............... Louisville, Ky......... P. F. Barbour 1,682 98 10,0385 $14 1 3 0 7/1 1-3 88 31 
I IT dtc cccdnckancdsccscces New Orleans.........0 E. A. Socola and R. A 
| Sere 2,282 100 18,573 $25 3 8 0O 7/1 13 229 103 
I NNO, ook cncaccesccencacie New Orleans........... Bt I eninge nnienee 497 35 10,305 $25 1 O 0 7/1 1 3 2 
Baltimore City Hospitals *.............. ae , eT eee 343 SB acess _— a2 2° @ 7/1 1 422 2 
Johns Hopkins Hospital *............... NR cccdaaduaccd ee eee 1,065 45 37,917 None 1 3 0O 7/1&9/1 1-5 96 7 
Union Memorial Hospital *1.............. PRs ccesaseene D. C. W. Smith..... ee 15 2,871 $30 1 1 O 7/1 1-2 8 8 
Boston City Hospital *1................. ia dnanmicanead M. J. Engiish.......... 5,075 89 13,349 $83 1 O O Varies i+ Zl % 
Boston Floating Hospital ?............. TERRE ae, E. W. Barron....... sce Ae 9 12,78 $10 1 3 O Varies 1 19 15 
Children’s Hospital ...............csecees | ER ibe mes K. D. Blackfan......... 876 53 27,131 None 6 0 0 1/1,5/1,9/1 14 2% WwW 
Massachusetts General Hospital *!...... Re H. H. Higgins..... 408 48 6,455 $42 1 0 0 10/1 2 33 22 
University Hospital * .............csece. Ann Arbor, Mich...... D. M. Cowie........ .. 1,441 74 8286 $25 1 3 O 7/1 13 57 6 
Children’s Hospital? ........cccccccccece I 6c0cusn ta conste ee ae 3,993 85 31,505 $25 2 MW 0 7/1 12 313 197 
Henry Ford Hospital *.................. a steed cna aceiun J. A. Johnston........ 1,011 28 9,947 $130° 3 0 0 7/1 15 87 
Minneapolis General Hospital *2........ Minneapolis........... A. V. Stoesser.......... 1, 86 11,852 $25 1 0 3 7/1 13 89 = 66 
University Hospitals *1 .................. Minneapolis........... I. McQuarrie .......... 2,012 7 6357 $50 1 #O 1 /1&7/1 3 125 9% 
. 2...  . _ arene Rochester, Minn....... (See page 784) 
Children’s Mercy Hospital?!.............. Kansas City, Mo...... Cc. J. Eldridge.......... 1,934 100 16,362 $25 2 0 0 7/1 1 85 61 
Wheatley-Provident Hospital! .......... Kansas City, Mo...... Entec cmknsedee 158 7 san... = 2 7/1 2-4 6 1 
Homer G. Phillips Hospital *............ ee _ > ~ eae 2,675 100 2,709 $75 1 i 7/1 13 8 101 27 
St. Louis Children’s Hospital ?.......... ere A. F. Hartmann....... 3,450 59 25,412 $25 1 8 O 7/1 13 114 80 
St. Louis City Hospital *................ i See Ba, Bo Mn cidscecoes 916 «€6©100 «364, $50 «#1 0 0 7/1 1 62 32 
St. Mary’s Group of Hosp'tals *........ OS SR Ss da tte MEE caocecccsue 1,348 39 10,110 $25 0 O 2 7/1 3 37 21 
Jereey City Hospital ®...........ccccccee Ss Wi Mndskni tank cannchalbbdliinmennanes 697 90 2,166 $100 1 0 (0 7/1 1 79 14 
I oer c cas ccasscdadiaue pS ee ee H. L. K. Shaw. eunemeee 446 3 1253 $2 1 1 0 7/1 1 34 26 
Cumberland Hospital * .................. Rocce accccccese oe ye eee 1615 100 9,192 $100 1 1 0O 7/1 1 84 6i 
oo ee rE Be ssc sé ccssacde | —g ae 669 31 10,116 $23 1 s 7/1 1 52 33 
Kings County Hospital *................ RRS G. Brockway and L. 
PEE St vacctenad 2,973 100 7,047 $15 2 2 0O 7/1 2 174 ~=:101 
Long Island College Hospital *'......... re C. A. Weymuller....... 441 44 14,135 $22 1 *<¢ 7/1 2 65 32 
Norwegian Lutheran Deaconesses’ Home 

gai rT ee EE ees Gene Pee 283 1 2,322 None 1 0 (0 7/1 2 32 22 
ER ae. ia aiteittecsits dcman kta i? ee . 4,787 @ «- eae 3 1 0 7/1 1 139 74 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital 

(Buffalo City Hospital)*!.............. nt cecidacccaes Se ME cncdeons ‘ 123 8 3,228 $59 1 2 0 7/1 3-4 19 8 
Queens General Hospital *?.............. Jamaica, N. Y......... H. A. Reisman......... 2,457 100 5,964 $15 1 2 0 7/1 1 118 8 
go ee ee ee ae New York City........ . McIntosh .......... 2,219 43 39,916 None 1 11 0 7/1 1 1000 44 
Bellevue Hospital #2 ..............ceceees New York City........ =  Saae «+. 2,184 100 ..... Varies14@ 0 © Quart. 3 wee ees 
Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital *......... New York City........ > eee 1,456 5 3,137 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1 54 34 
aera New York City........ M. Gleich .......... ---. 1370 100 15,627 $15 1 #O O 7/1 1 84 40 
Lincoln Hospital * ....... detedpeassae ... New York City.... Ts BR. 6 cece .-- 3,989 100 7,793 None 1 0 0 7/1 1 61 15 
Metropolitan Hospital ** ................ New York City........ i 4a 1,211 -. 8,150 $100 1 1 0 7/1 1+ 6 23 
Morrisania City Hospital *........... eos New York City....... H. Barenberg.... 668 100 4,636 $15 1 1 O 1/1&7/1 1 54 23 
Mount Sinai Hospital *1-2°,.............. New York City...... bb mineeenshassndacdigsenesé . GB nceee 6D C1 1 O 1/1&7/1 1 ade cee 
New York City Hospital *............... New York City........ We Ws dncsecdanes 7 100 4,930 $100 1 0 0 7/1 1 43 34 
New York Foundling Hospital 27........ New York City....... a shektdktibibdbehinsnsceset 1,124 1 8,720 $2 7 0 O 1/1&7/1 1 24 21 
eee Ns I ida cdc cccndecescacecs New York City...... oo Me Ee BUD i cccicces at 928 5 3,680 $2 1 5 0 7/1 15 89 65 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School 

and Hospital * ........ o0cceseceoesesass New York City........ A. G. De Sanctis....... 1,233 16 24,804 $90 1 1 O 1/1&7/1 1 27 15 
.. I vs incdascccéescevess New York City........ F. E. Johnson......... 520 41 6,524 $25 1 1 O 1/1&7/1 1-2 21 15 
Strong Memorial and Rochester Munici- 

ES ae ee Rochester, N. Y....... S. W. Clausen.......... 1,311 62 16,252 a a9 7 1-4 61 46 
Sea View Hospital!............ bacacon ... Staten Island, N. Y... B. Schick ......... eee 399 oo «coco ee 4 6 6 2naR: 2 22 9 
Syracuse Memorial Hospital *........... re Be Ge BM cccsccveds . 1,255 3. sess Dome i €¢ ®@ 7/1 28 20 
Grasslands Hospital *2 ...............0.- Valhalla, ie Meneeddens We Bh SD ccetcceses 615 91 1,982 $75 1 1 O 1&7/1 1-2 15 13 
Duke Hospital #1 .............. gbeeveeens » Desheas, FiO... .cccce W. C. Davison......... 696 63 6,451 $42 1 3-.9 7/1 3-4 55 25 
BE: EE © .oddccanccccaccasnneneces Durham, N. C......... DB, ee Bas iccccecs 634 24 615 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1 18 5 
CE SINNED cdcccinncesvdnsesocscand BE, Giisesscieccs wy. |) oe 1,164 oo te ee i 0 0 7/1 1 59 27 
Children’s Hospital! ..............6. 6490 Gite ssccccceen Ss > =e 4,380 70 28,964 $25 7 7 #O 7/1 2 108 6) 
Cincinnati General Hospital *1,.......... Cineinnati..........00. A. G@. Mitchell......... 1,138 87 8,691 ..¢ 9-8 7/1 1-2 115 49 
University Hospitals #2 ...........c...000 ol eae H. J. Gerstenberger 1,048 28 26,516 $25 1 2 0 7/1 2 69 46 
GO GE cn ccncuncdettecdbcces Columbus, O........ ~~ . = eee ,642 98 52,594 $10 1 $8 O 7/1 1-2 107 54 
University of Oregon Medical School 

Hospitals and Clinics *................. 0 Re J. B. Bilderback....... 2,561 100 9,289 1 0 0 7/1 1 7 5G 
GI. IIE nincccccccccdcctdsccen Philadelphia.......... —-— FF are 1,845 51 45,167 None 3 10 0 7/1 1 62 
Children’s Hospital of the Mary J. 

NE titanic abinchsedeebeul Philadelphia.......... ie ks ian de sctcee 828 24 13,955 $100 1 O 0O 7/1 1 11 6 
Hahnemann Hospital *® ................. Philadelphia.......... i, Ue Se astaccesee 443 52 5,623 $35 1 0 0 9/1 1 oe ee 
Hospital of the University of Pennsyl- 

CS: «jeniuebinmbekusecdmesenstbaaenin Philadelphia.......... Pe enawsetacotase 301 27 3,782 None 1 O 0 7/1 1 19 11 
EE ETE cst och cdheagunnenneacinen int cccxegnd diedhniasaibhnedecenmethin 302 27 + +#1,221 None 1 0 0 6/15 1 10 7 
Philadelphia General Hospital *1........ 206595060: ddnenacketaaabedinkins oieas 2,143 9 4,880 $100 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 sas ove 
St. Christopher’s Hospital for Children ! Philadelphia.......... F. Knauss. sthacaanibens 1,941 87 60,178 $0 5 O 0O 7/1 1 41 26 
Temple University Hospital *............ Philadelphia.......... We Me BR occaccmace 1,384 438 58938 $40 2 0 Oo 7/1 3 29 27 
Rt PR, ernie dencansceensense yee * 3 er 1,556 68 6831 $35 1 3 (0 9/1 1 181 6) 
Roper Hospital * ..... coccccece Cmarneneem, &. 0. .ec<s  ) y Se 501 74 10,143 $40 O 3 7/1 1 72 24 
1. C. Thompson Children’s “Hospital 1,. Chattanooga, Tenn... H. D. Long............. 1,192 73 17,204 $50 1 :.# 7/1 1 117 7 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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21. PEDIATRICS—(Continued) 
— 
_ 
ey 3.2 4,23, ci > f 
si §. 3. Ep Sidi, 22 $22 2 & 
= 7s = =e 2 >= >a 
a2 2 53 gs sss g = be $ 6 
Chief of Service BE S&S g3 8 See § aco A << 
John Gaston Hospital *.........s.s.+.... Memphis, Tenn........ E. C. Mitchell........ -e 1,452 % 7,116 $65 1 #O O 7/1 1 93 26 
George W. Hubbard Hospital of Me- 
harry Medical College *................ Nashville, Tenn...... . J. W. Jones.. 60 3,306 $75 1 O 0 7/1 2 29 10 
‘Vanderbilt University Hospital *........ Nashville, Tenn...... . H. Casparis .. -- 15022 $35 1 2 4 7/1 1 106 70 
Bradford Memorial Hosp. for Babies +.. Dallas, Tex............ H. L. Moore 55 «(6,454 825 lll COO 7/1 1 102 19 
John Sealy Hospital *...........+.++++++. Galveston, Tex........ B. Reading 73 7,099 $0 1 #O O 7/1 1 47 25 
University of Virginia Hospital *........ Charlottesville........ L. T. Royster..... ssooe 2S 27 #4612 $50 1 #1 =O 7/1 1 62 23 
Medical College of Virginia, Hospital 
Division 2 ...cccccese ee AR ee A L. E. Sutton....... koce) Se 5 3496 $25 0 2 0 7/1 1 157 53 
State of Wisconsin General Hospital *1.. Madison......... cccces Oe Me BOBEDs ccccvscecies 684 84 2,210 $25 1 O 0O 7/1 3 37 24 
Milwaukee Children’s Hospital........... Milwaukee........... .. E. Epstein ......... a 63 17,617 $30 5 O O 1/1&7/1 1 79 46 
Milwaukee County Hospital *?.......... Wauwatosa, Wis...... F. E. Drew........... - 2,882 98 8829 $50 2 0 0 7/1 1-3 46 30 
22. PHYSICAL THERAPY 
Stanford University Hospitals **........ San Francisco......... W. Northway ......... 2,751 2 5,073 $25 1 O 0 7/1 1 oo 
Michael Reese Hospital *............... el .. C. O. Molander....... . 450 43 6861 ... 1 0 0O 7/1 1 - 
MayO Foundation ....cccccccccccecccees - Rochester, Minn....... (See page 784) 
23. PLASTIC SURGERY 
Mayo Foundation ...........cccceceses .» Rochester, Minn....... (See page 784) 
Kings County Hospital *................ jE ita as0s ciane o We MEM, cccacscceae cadlita 100 1,505 $15 1 1 0 7/1 1 22 0 
Presbyterian Hospital *1 ................ New York City...... .. A. O. Whipple.......... ane 31 ..... None 2 O 0 7/1 1 sos ote 
Graduate Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania *3* ......ccccccccccescceee Eniladelphia.......... BR. H. Ivy.....c0e- eee 182 61 600 None 1 0 0 7/1 1 2 1 
24. PSYCHIATRY 
Revision of list is now taking place in collaboration with the American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology 
Compton Sanitarium ............... ..-.. Compton, Calif....... GB, TEPGED ccccccrccoces ‘ 85 -- sees $100 1 #O OO Varies 1+ 8 1 
Stanford University Hospital *1-12.......San Francisco........ . G. 8S. Johnson.......... 420 2 11,276 2 1 2 0 7/1 1-2 4 0 
University of California Hospital *1....San Franciseo......... W. J. Kerr............. 98 58 2,265 $25 0 1 0 7/1 1+ ... see 
Mendocino State Hospital +....... eocccee Talmage, Calif........ W. Rapaport ......... 2,783 86 24 $130 6 O O Varies 1+ 113 44 
Colorado Psychopathie Hospital...... .» Denver........ cocveccs Be Gs MEcdccccccs e 899 70 5,889 $100 0 O 6 9/1 3 19 13 
Neuro-Psychiatrie Institute of the Hart- 
ford BOATERS cccdsicsscccsc ER. -- Hartford, Conn....... C. C. Burlingame..... P 842 6 os $200° 4 0 6. Varies 1% 12 5 
Connecticut State Hospital............. - Middletown........... ee See 1,080 ae $50 «#1 0 O- Varies 1 $15 88 
New Haven Hospital *.................. - New Haven, Conn..... E. Kahn .........e.sees 309 87 3,033 a 1 7 #O 7/1 1+ 5 3 
Delaware State Hospital?............... >, . errr M. A. Tarumianz..... . 1,490 8 3,800 $50 2 0 0 Varies 12 £103 38 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital *......... - Washington, D. C..... J. L. Gilbert.......... . 8,23) OD . «ance. ee. 8 1 0 7/1 1 lll 53 
St. Elizabeths Hospital?.............. -- Washington, D. C o* «see $167 10 0 O 7/1&10/1 1 35 27 
Cook County Hospital *?............... , ae, - eee $75 3 O 2 1/1&7/1 1-3 131 14 
Michael Reese Hospital *13...........0.++ CHICAZO........ceeeee 43 2,322 $50 2 0 0 1/1&7/1 1 0 0 
Research and Educational Hospital *1.. Chicago............... Dee..« tiene’ ee 68 0 2 7/1 1-3 2 2 
University of Chicago Clinics **........ BRD c0.00scccosson 36 3,504 None 1 0 (0 7/1 1-3 ~_ amie 
Elgin State Hospital ?............. -ee Elgin, Il..... 100 1,885 $52 3 0 O Varies 1 369 177 
Central State Hospital .. Indianapolis... é 98 ..... $157 4 0 O Varies 1+ 167 36 
Indianapolis City Hospital *1*.......... Indianapolis......... a 9 1,888 $41 1 0 Oo 7/1 1-2 20 10 
Logansport State Hospital............... Logansport, Ind...... SS «wo. Se SS 3 0 Varies 1-3 158 27 
Iowa State Psychopathic Hospital?..... ee 84 1,566 $64 2 2 1 7/1 1 1 1 
Osawatomie State Hospital?......... ... Osawatomie, Kan..... PW, - Tes DOGO, v0 csc ccs . 2,04% 89 912 : 3 O O 1/1&7/1 1-2 136 44 
Menninger Sanitarium? ............... oo RODEEE, BOM... .cccccce W. C. Menninger....... 155 a 290” $120¢ 4 0 O 1/1&7/1 1 2 1 
U. 8. Publie Health Service Hospital 7... Lexington, Ky....... ee eee - 1,935 98 ..... $100 7 0 0 7/1 1-2 15 11 
Johns Hopkins Hospital *............. eo Oe Bis, THEE ek-cciccccccsss e 327 45 4,949 None 1 2 0 7/1&9/1 14 1 1 
Spring Grove State Hospital ?.......... - Catonsville, Md....... S. W. Weltmer......... 2,516 9 ..... $100 8 0 O Varies 1-3 126 65 
Springfield State Hospital 4.............. Sykesville, Md......... K. B. Jomes..... aseeeas 3,387 100 482 $100 4 0 O Varies 1-2 208 76 
Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital *.. Towson, Md........... R. MeC. Chapman..... 689 6 a a = 0 O 1/1&7/1 1-3 9 7 
Mel cats Fe Winks scbicdebogecec<+ ce . Belmont, Mass........ K. J. Tillotson......... 417 - dacme 7 0 O Varies 1-2 9 2 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital?....... -. Boston....... eres C. M. Campbell........ 2,114 75 2,757 75 8 oO 0 9/1 1+ 17 6 
Boston State Hospital..... Sere o DOGEOR. ..c0ccese sinnon H. F. Norton......... - 2,262 96 ss oe 0 O- Varies 1 292 126 
Massachusetts General Hospital *....... i Se ORR Ee 2 89 @ vio« DS 2 1 O 1/1&7/1 1-2 hace rae 
Foxboro State Hospital ?............... . Foxboro, Mass........ G. B. Pearson......... - 1,393 rg 538 5 1 0 0 7/1 1 111 43 
Gardner State Hospital ?...............4. Gardner, Mass....... . F. W. Moore........... 1,673 96 633 $45 1 #O 0 6/1 1 67 31 
Danvers State Hospital ?................6 Hathorne, Mass....... ee Ores . 3,200 90 2,000 $5 2 0 0 Varies 1 252 147 
Medfield State Hospital................0. Medfield, Mass........ 5 2 [ares . -2,095 99 ~«..... $150 1 #O O Varies 1-2 93 40 
Northampton State Hospital?......... - Northampton, Mass.. G. C. Randall......... . 2,608 82 974 $150 1 0 O- Varies 1+ 189 80 
Grafton State Hospital?............... - North Grafton, Mass. H. L. Paine............ 1,634 -- 1,047 None 1 0 0 7/1 1 69 25 
Taunton State Hospital ...............05 - Taunton, Mass........ R. G. Osterheld....... . 2,267 84 2,964 $150 5 O 0 7/1 1-2 229 115 
Westboro State Hospital............... .- Westboro, Mass....... W. E. Lang............ 2,187 87 1,179 $150 3 0 0 7/1 1-2 128 31 
Worcester State Hospital?............ .» Worcester, Mass...... W. Malamud ........ a ‘iene 100 ~«..... None 7 0 0 7/1 1 192 109 
University Hospital *1........ ceeiieienian . Ann Arbor, Mich...... R. Waggoner ......... ‘ 484 74 3,172 $235 1 #1 «0 7/1 1-3 2 0 
City of Detroit Reeciving Hospital *'°.. Detroit................ J. M. Stanton......... - 6,255 100 1,508 $8 1 #1 0 7/1 1+ 190 77 
Henry Ford Hospital %.........sc0.sccse0 ES * & £— ae 571 28 3,268 $130° 1 O 0 9/1 3 6 3 
‘loise Hospital and Infirmary *......... Eloise, Mich........... M. H. Hoffmann....... 4,034 95 2,852 $150 7 0 0 7/1 2 230 71 
Pontiac State Hospital................. . Pontiac, Mich......... P. V. Wagley......... > eae wae Bane = 3 ee hte 
Traverse City State Hospital........... . Traverse City, Mich... R. P. Sheets........... . 2,961 os = eveee $200° 4 #0 O Varies 1-3 173 72 
Ypsilanti State Hospital................ - Ypsilanti, Mich........ O. R. Yoder........... . 8,283 90 628 $165 2 0 O Varies 1-3 150 63 
Minneapolis General Hospita) *1-!2..... - Minneapolis........... J. C. Michael......... . 1,323 86 1,778 $25 0 0 1 7/1 1-3 160 63 
University Hospitals ®2 ................0 Minneapolis........... J. C. MeKinley......... 255 7 «eee $0 1 O 1 D/1&7/1 38 4 0 
Mayo FROGIIEEE cscccccccccckoccescccs - Rochester, Minn....... (See page 784) 
St. Peter State Hospital?.............. - St. Peter, Minn........ G. H. Freeman....... - 2,768 e.. iw BB 4 0 0 7/1 1-2 220 55 
State HROGRUEGE BENG Reccdccccccctccccccces o PUIG, MG.........006 ._ eae . 38,060 6 .u0. $75 2 O DO 7/1 1-3 179 51 
Btate MOGREERE BIOL Bic cccccccctscscvecct’ . St. Joseph, Mo........ My MEN asindedectdscd 3,335 ‘a. oe ae 6 0 0 7/1 1-3 252 6) 
City Gem chibecccschcctbecccboes — + ere F. M. Grogan........ . 4,05% pee $150 8 O 0 7/1 1 181 91 
St. Louis City Hospital *1%.............. ae ee PS ee - 1,813 100 9,233 $50 1 3 0 7/1 1-3 215 81 
Hastings State Hospital............... .. Ingleside, Nebr....... & Ge. Ge, Bs éccctccce - 1,994 90 #1,)21 $1235 3 0 O Varies 1-2 115 42 
Norfolk State Hospital...............00. Norfolk, Nebr......... G. E. Charliton........ - 1,165 90 ..... $140 4 0 O Varies 1+ 37 26 
Bishop Clarkson Memorial Hospital *.. Omaha................ A. E. Bennett.......... 341 3 200 $0 O 1 O 7/1 1 11 6 
New Hampshire State Hospital?...... .. Concord, N. H........ C. H. Dolloff......... - 2,801 86 1,005 $150 1 2 0 Varies 1+ 224 55 
New Jersey State Hospital?............ . Greystone Park...... - M. A, Curry.......... - 7,250 17. —«..... $160 12 O O Varies 1+ 476 114 
New Jersey State Hospital?............ . Mariboro............ oS. (| eee 3,146 26 91 $50 1 #O 0 7/1 1 202 4=«:125 
Albany Hospital 2-13 ..............005. .. Albany, N. Y....... eos D. E. Cameron........ . 771 3 1,569 $25 1 7. 7/1 1 51 31 
Binghamton State Hospital?.......... .. Binghamton, N. Y.... W. C. Garvin......... . 8,502 92 398 $150 3 0 0 Varies 1+ 193 87 
Buffalo State Hospital?................. Buffalo...... s0eeee coon O. Fletcher .......0.0. . 8,033 87 2,157 $200 3 0 0 Varies 1+ 213 2 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital 
(Buffalo City Hospital)*?-12,.......... Buffalo........ pocscccs @. W.. Magtwall....c0- - 1,497 8 3,768 $9 0 1 O 7/1 8-4 159 39 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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Central Islip State Hospital!........... Central Islip, N. ¥Y.... D. Coreoran ......... - 7,256 91 3,031 $150 
Hastings Hillside Hospital ............. Hastings on Hudson, 
ty nes eae J 131 30 1,398 $100 
Gowanda State Homeopathic Hospital.. Helmuth, N. Y........ ie a eee 2,947 90 ..... $150 
Kings Park State Hospital?............. Kings Park, oe Se lee 5,873 88 2,338 $150 
Marey State Hospital. ........ccccccccccs TSE Maskercdéace cs 2 eee 3,016 94 ..... $150 
Middletown State Homeopathic Hosp. Middletown, N. Y..... R. Woodman ......... . 8,615 87 1,029 $150 
Bellevue Hospital #2 2.0.0... ccc cc cccece New York City........ We BID od<cdvecces 28,118 100 ..... Varies 1: 
New York Hoapital #......cccccccccccccse New York City........ ©. Diethelm .....ccccc 292 5 067 $50 
New York State Psychiatric Institute 

NE hae so ic cue cxéeacdcdcoue New York City........ mM. DC. BewWiciicc... 393 oe «2,708 OS 
U. S. Marine Hospital.................... New York City........ S. D. Vestermark...... 833 100 130 $150 
St. Lawrence State Hospital?........... Ogdensburg, N. Y..... J. A. Pritchard........ 2,447 91 1,106 $150 
Hudson River State Hospital............ Poughkeepsie, N.Y... R. P. Folsom.......... 5,171 89 7,724 $150 
Rochester State Hospital................. Rochester, N. Y....... J. L. Van De Mark.... 3,680 88 2,112 $150 
Strong Memorial and Rochester Munici- 

i RE Rochester, N. Y....... R. C. A. Jaenike....... 541 62 ,121 $125¢ 
Otica State Hospital }....................  * } eoee W. E. Merriman....... 2,264 64 me $150 
Grasslands Hospital * ............. énende VORGee, M. Vuncccccoe T BP. BOMBOM. ..0.00000 1,313 91 705 Varies 
New York Hospital-Westchester Division White Plains, N. Y.. 0 Ge TR SR occ ncccces 696 a $125 
SE IE cn. cdnauantunsiees<adeseal Durham, N. C........ o BR. B, CoG... cccccs e- 1,252 63 1 276 $42 
Cincinnati General Hospital *!.......... Cincinnati............. ey ae 1,227 87 2,704 a 
Longview State Hospital... Ce | ee y -- 4,654 $75 
££ Re eer GE s thank sind’ dteaecnis diintéeeccnts 831 92 1,833 $42 
Columbus State Hospital?.............. Columbus, O.......... ee eee 2,588 +s 750 5 
Toledo State Hospital.................... . Sere O. O. Fordyce.......... 3,452 66 1,493 $100 
BeMUGe DOMIRTIE F qn. oc cccccccccccecs Worthington, O....... G. T. Harding......... 276 os | ecase ED 
Danville State Hospital.................. DORVEHG, PR... ..6csc00 L. R, Chamberlain on 96 3,058 $100 
Harrisburg State Hospital?............. Harrisburg, Pa....... ee aaa 2,392 88 827 $125 
Norristown State Hospital............... Norristown, Pa....... Re era 3,992 67 801 $125 
 . J. | 7a OO Te Me Is occa cccases 245 ee $100 
Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital * Philadelphia.......... a: 3 eS 646 on 3,000 Varies 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Department for 

Mental and Nervous Diseases?......... Philadelphia.......... Be Be I ccicccccus 407 3 2,262 Varies 
Philadelphia General Hospital *1-12...... Philadelphia.......... .. OSS O0aeeRNSHS666cccnnds 4,347 95 ..... $150 
Temple University Hospital *............ Philadelphia.......... oO. 8. English.. biRéeaen wease @ <sre B® 
St. Francis Hospital #...........ccccccece iy. ee Cc. H. Henninger béeacas 4,077 30 438 $80 
Warren State Hospital?................. I Rc cccocccied = &  SeOeRepene 2,400 on 512 $125 
State Hospital for Mental Diseases ?.... Howard, R.I.......... C. P. Fitzpatrick....... 3,299 98 1,162 $75 
yl ee er Providence, R.1....... A. H. Ruggles.......... 359 “« sic ae 
Charles V. Chapin Hospital.............. Providence, R. I....... ce. ae ‘ 641 46 2,184 $75 
Galveston State Psychopathic Hospital 1 Galveston, Tex........ L. R. Brown........... 535 20 = ...-. $100 
John Sealy Hospital *12................. Galveston, Tex.. ~~. 2 °££z ae pn 737 73 1,846 $50 
University of Virginia Hospital *........ Charlottesville Waaaecaci iS aaagrer 369 27 «1,294 « 
Western State Hospital!................. Ft. Steilacoom, Wash. W. N. Keller........... 3,249 eo ccece S100 
Eastern State Hospital ?................. Medical Lake, Wash.. C. W. Miller, Jr........ 2,176 pes $100 
Northern State Hospital................. Sedro- Woolley, Wash. a, We Dowgnes......:. 2,350 > suse Gee 
State of Wisconsin General Hosp.*!-18.. Madison............. “RP 1,082 84 $25 
Milwaukee County Hospital for Mental 

Ra Ee cin A IR ae ee occe WMOOONR, Witi...ss BE. TARR cciccccccccss 1,517 a 870 $50 
Milwaukee Sanitarium 12 ......... eseeeee Wauwatosa, Wis...... Ee TE. BROGMB Lo ccccccs ée 306 co cccce «6S 

25. RADIOLOGY 
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Los Angeles County Hospital *2......... PO eee R. A. Carter..... seeees 15,772918,336 1,067 $75 
St. Vineent’s Hospital %................0. Los Angeles........... i =  " eee Ce | ES aide) one 
San Francisco Hospital *!................ San Francisco......... L. Bryan and L. H. 
ED Sic warbataacnadid 53,387 4,151 150 
Stanford University Hospital *?......... San Francisco......... R. R. Newell........... - 11,532 7, 248 $25 
University of California Hospital *!....San Francisco.. ~— § % —syeeae 10,145 10,942 409 
Colorado General Hospital *!3........... Eee E. A. Schmidt.......... 6,637 2,351 29 $100 
Hartford Hospital * ..................... Hartford, Conn... eS  - . Sapa - 11,176 6,722 197 
slew Haven Howpital ®..........cccccccce New Haven, Conn..... i 15,837 3,605 93 a 
Garfield Memorial Hospital *............ Washington, D.C..... E. A. Merritt......... 5,860 10,461 133 = $50 
Georgetown University Hospital *....... Washington, SS = § —  —eRee 4,539 67 $50 
Sibley Memorial Hospital *.............. Washington, D. C..... J. F. Elward........... 3,073 30 $65 
Veterans Administration Facility........ Washington, D. eae LF =  " eee - 8,682 1,640 , 
Walter Reed General Hospital *.......... Washington, D. C..... R. H. Lowry........... 16,778 2,938 404... 
I, INT bi idccecccdccvescvcece AtiantS, GG... 2.2000 H. BRudieill, Jr........ 1,250 f 24 «$50 
Cook County Hospital *?............... ‘i Chieago. bitésiebate Awaited M. J. Hubeny Danae - 88,242 31,462 210 $25 
Michael Reese Hospital *................. Se andésdccctenae Te Me Me Menscestccaes . 8,807> 3,200 6,652 $25 
Passavant Memorial Hospital *......... RE 5 Sa «oe 5,440 930 $75 
Presbyterian Hospital * ................. ee We Be MIR, oe cicccsce 15,957 103 $50 
Provident Hospital @ ......cccccccccscece ee: B. W. Anthony........ 3,962 37> $50 
Research and Educational Hospital *.... Chicago............... SS ee - 9,785 cone «=D 
RR, BD Be Ga occ cccveccccsccesscc RG rene E. L. Jenkinson........ 11,621 cccoe §699S 
University of Chicago Clinics *.......... re Bo Qe BeRiwesicces - 16,864 58 $25 
oe - Evanston, Ill.......... BD. Te Gi oc cccccs 13,527 cooee 6B 
Veterans Administration Facility........ 4 eee A. E. Williams and C. 
i: NN Bivacscdcnds 58,380 21,600 4,560 ... 
Indiana University Medical Center *!... Indianapolis......... . A. P. Echternacht..... . 16,949 6,666 120 $33 
Methodist Hospital ® ..........ccccccccce Indianapolis.......... Mis Gy Goce ccccca 9,490 3,437 ..... $50 
University Hospital ®2 .................. FOWS Clby 0c cccccscce >< eee 25,490 17,886 53 $21 
I CEO, Shoo casccaccusscael . New Orleans........... Wi we Micensncdcdeces 64,463 14,901 277 «$25 
Southern Baptist Hospital *............ New Orleans........... L. W. Magruder, Jr... 5,475 2,862 110 $100 
I OP a cencarcccdecanl New Orleans.......... . M. D. Teitelbaum...... 23,163 antiga SO 
Johns Hopkins Hospital *.............. o MOTEMOSS.<.. 2.0 0csce0 » Oe ee. Rc dicvcces 126,942 9,731 216 None 
University Hospital ® .............cccce. ~ rer Bis We Po ccccccces 18,439 6,716 282 $50 
Pe SIE Pe vcescescccesctocss ee ee ~~ * * Se asee - 11,396 8.3862 52 %66 
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Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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25. RADIOLOGY—(Continued) 








Sugg 3 
Esa 8 ES 
Sea ee se 
§ 3s 2] 
° os = i) 2 & eo 
Chief of Service Mia KH fb 

Boston City Hoapital @ ....csccicccesses - 64,456 7,208 52 
Children’s pe "ee PRIA He 14,100 745 i 
Lahey ¢ WES cc cvccccrvccseccsocesnccesece 50,000 6,000 50 
Massachusetts General Hospital *....... 28,081 7,889 ..... 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals *'. 9,116 2,679 49 
New England Deaconess Hospital....... 6,488 6,299 823 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital *.......... «.» M. 15,679 3,806 41 
University Hospital *2 ..............ss008 Ann Arbor, Mich...... F. J. Hodges.......... 39,357 12,578 210 
City of Detroit Receiving Hospital *°.. Detroit................ J. C. Kenning.......... 34,056 960 ..... 
Grace HOSP ons cssscccccdssccecesae ~ se epee R. H. Stevens.......... 11,143 4,400 13 
Harper Hospltal ® .picccccccccccccccccce DOMOTB ioc kc ccccccsces L. Reynolds............ 15,000 11,200 390 
Henry Ford Hospital ®..............000. iss o6tencccenen Be. Ws Gectccikcncce 21,921 3,606 189 
Hurley HROMBORRE R005 ccccccccdcccecdessos Flint, Mich............ ME. We Geis ccscicccsce 6,083 2,843 41 
University Hospitals ®2 ..............00 Minneapolis........... L. G. Rigler.......ccos - 31,089 11,993 611 
Mayo Foundation ............... en Rochester, Minn....... (See page 784) 

Barnes HOGHIGEE ® oksasssccccecisccsesece ol EEEETET EL = >a: - 52,008 3,834 282 
Homer G. Phillips Hospital *............ ee E. W. Spinzig.......... 11,206 1,381 50 
st. Louis City Hospital] *............0... Oe ccd édincccane és ME on sanesadeadeses 48,175 2,948 172 
Creighton Memorial St. Joseph’s Hosp.* Omaha................ Be Me GO so ckvssciccs 2,311 2,686 33 
University of Nebraska Hospital *...... Omaha...........++4.. Bis Be. AOR... iccccese 4,349 2,979 122 
Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital *.... Hanover, N. H........ L. K. Sycamore........ 5,208 1,777 39 
Jewish Hospital #2 ...........000. PRLS pS eT M. G. Wasch........... 18,423 4,934 38 
Kings County Hospital *................. Brooklyn.............. R. Rendich ......... +++ 66,485 23,328 
Long Island College Hospital *1......... ee eS Seer 12,131 3,840 
Methodist Hospital ® ................000. Brooklyn.............. G. W. Cramp........... 5,316 1,251 84 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital 

(Buffalo City Hospital)*............... iia i.d5s oekeinee ae Ee ee 10,962 3,788 8 
Queens General Hospital *?.............. Jamaica, ty cain ota se Sees 20,538 9,774 197 
New Rochelle Hospital *...... Kenaeatoun .. New Rochelle, N. Y.... A. J. Chilko............ 7,374 4,116 17 
Bellevue Hospital #2-89 ... 1... ccc cece New York City. aecoceee L. Friedman .......... 193,726 12,415 1,319 
3eth Israel Hospital #1.............ccc00- New York City........ 2 &  — ee 7,562 2,361 102 
Bronx  THOGNE H acciadecucsdscsnncs ..... New York City........ tt ees 6,221 1,529 25 
Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital *......... New York City........ J. C. Howard.......... 5,572 1,717 39 
Zenox Hi TGGPGRS Ben. occasceccaccccsce New York City....... . W. H. Stewart......... 14,004 2,655 18 
Montefiore Hospital for Chronic Dis- 

enn CO Te ne oseee. NeW York City........ A. J. Bendick.......... 6,734 7,597 138 
Morrisania City Hospital *........... ... New York City........ S. F. Weitzner......... 21,997 9,270 174 
Mount Sinai Hospital *1-29,,........... . New York City........ M. L. Sussman........ 23,152 8,618 44 
New York City Hospital *.............. . New York City........ B., Fp. Mask esscccete 10,341 182 ... 
New York HoOspetel ®.......secccovceccese New York City........ Oe Be COEF sc ccs cscses 35,529 6,803 ..... 
New York Polyclinic Medical School and 

ee Sate CE RS Sa I New York City........ B. Be Geese cicccs 15,045 1,619 6 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School 

and TRG 6issbd dee dcKeseecbesabesé New York City........ W. H. Meyer........ --- 8,780 6,527 1,374 
New York University College of Medi- 

Cine CURD Ghose ck tren ccs ceéccs cococgce OW TORR OIJ.. 00500 By. Mk ME sacséecdece MEP s6bco s a008 
Presbyterian Hospital *2 ................ New Vork City....... + 2 £4 36,206 17,280 207 
Roosevelt Hospital ® ....... ee ee . New York City........ W. H. Boone......... «+ 18,392 2,411 129 
St, Lakes: Be Mindat a ccccsecctoancss . New York City........ Be Os MEnccccsece «+. 18,265 4,593 155 
Welfare Hospital for Chronic Diseases * New York City........ a? a. ere 3,085 ..... ee 
Strong Memorial and Rochester Munici- 

pal HGMOIIIIES 65 oo icsccccccncssccoesics Rochester, N. Y....... i, Be WMO, oso cccccas 19,141 5,009 475 
Bon View TRE Siisessccctcccnsonsene . Staten Island, iy sce Ses MED bukkbicociaccce BEEN swadex u aatea 
Grasslands Hospital * Valhalla, N. Y.. +, F ee 11,936 7,639 45 
Duke Hospital *1 ........... Durham, N. C......... R. J. Reeves...... eoeeee 23,621 8,893 1,043 
i > | arene Durham, N. C......... W. W. Vaughan....... 7,108 3,503 67 
Cincinnati General Hospital *........... . Cincinnati..... eeeeaneh H. G. Reineke.......... 26,919 7,964 587 
Jawitie: TRIE 5c. 25 cénsnicdscotedieicos CIGIRBAE...5 .osccscece >t eer 5,071 1,141 39 
City TARE 6 xcccctccunivasacseas os bce MEI s 50060000 eooe H. Hauser ...... Snakes 38,316 8,770 ..... 
Cleveland Clinie Foundation Hospital... Cleveland............ o Be Th, BO occ ccccce 17,302 4,000 2,000 
University Hospitals #2 ..........ecsce0 Cleveland........ccccs E. Freedman .......... 22,319 6,222 218 
State University and Crippled Children’s 

HOC Si nictdnctes siccndicecvicrees Oklahoma City....... J. E. Heatley.......... 16,815 10,452 208 
St. Vincent’s Hospital ®..............see0 Portland, Ore......... ye eee 4,494 702  ..cce 
University of Oregon Medical School 

Hospitals and Clinies *............... 5S Sere BA. Dis, ARS ci ccdccsce 19,733 3,646 310 
Abington Memorial Hospital *......... . Abington, Pa......... Be BI acssadoces 2,300 1,567 § ..0.. 
Bryn Mawr Hospital *...............c0 . Bryn Mawr, Pa....... R. 8S. Bromer........... 7,217 2,655 169 
Graduate Hospital of the University of 

PenngpRG ee tcmanskndesbodascnawoencs Philadelphia.......... A. Finkelstein ......... 10,210 3,275 86 
Hospital of the Protestant Episcopal 

Churdlt © cs cc beennddessascabehadecieds Philadelphia.......... R. Barden ........ ee hb” . eine 
Hospital of the University of “Pennsyl- 

vanis G8: ssicesUesieasinaenaae SEs eee E. P. Pendergrass..... 13.769 7,257 49 
Jefferson Medical College Hospital *..., Philadelphia.......... Pea 16,524 6,803  ..... 
Pennsylvania Hospital ® .........:..000. ". Philadelphia ais ey Se eesee 10,620 2,079 116 

Steen ane 

Philadelphia General Hospital *2........ Philadelphia.......... B. P. Widmann........ 20,634 16,873 
Presbyterian Hospital * ..... ea .. Philadelphia......... . E. W. Spackman....... 14,357 2,095 72 
Temple University Hospital *............ Philadelphia.......... W. E. Chamberlain.... 14,924 3,939 ..... 
Mercy TRGGNETT 65 obbises nce wed ccdtecexe i... H. N. Mawhinney...... 9,666 672 264 
Robert Packer Hospital *............... BAGHO, Bic ccc cscccvces Be, Bs DMF oc cssicisics 4,754 1,789 ..... 
Roper Hospital ® ........... ENE Seer Charleston, 8. C...... BD. BOmMyPAS dccccccce 6,059 18,941 ll 
John Gaston Hospital *......... eda ac, mad Memphis, Tenn........ W. D. Anderson........ 13,584 3.866 75 
Methodist Hospital ® ...........ccccccece Memphis, Tenn........ S. W. Coley....... eoeee 2,906 2,320 50 
Vanderbilt University Hospital *........ Nashville, Tenn....... C. C. MeClure.......... 11,710 3,836 60 

° es -a 
Baylor University Hospital *............ Dallas, Tex............ ©. L. Martin..... énecce 2,531 3,991 
Parkland Hospital #2 ...........cccccees >» +. Sn se WE isccccvcecs . 14,804 4,019 61 
John Sealy Hospital *............ eee Oe SU 8,381 2,350 63 
Mary Fletcher Hospital *................ . Burlington, Vt........ A. B. Soule, Jr....... . 2,954 3,106 48 
University of Virginia Hospital *........ Charlottesville....... V. W. Archer........... 12,831 3,951 126 
Medical College of Virginia, Hospital 

DivighQlhP 1issdiiten tnerdicieshintinnaiad Richmond...... seeeeee F. B. Mandeville....... 10,033 2,990 103 
State of Wisconsin General Hospital *1 Madison........... es S| ee . 33,634 10,579 363 
Columbia Hospital * ........... cocccccce MIWAUREC....cccccccce S. A. Morton....... ooo. 2,282 86289 25 
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Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 





780 APPROVED RESIDENCIES AND FELLOWSHIPS 





Jour. A. M. 
Ave. 31, ists 








Hillman Hospital ® ..cc.cccccccce eeeeeeee Birmingham, Ala..... 
Employees’ Hospital of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company *.. Fairfield, Ala.......... 
Baptist State Hospital *............... .- Little Rock, Ark...... 
General Hospital of Fresno County *... Fresno, Calif.......... 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital *!.......... SR PE crdiscccce Mantaaeutadescdescececee 
Los Angeles County Hospital *?......... Los Angeles........... 
White Memorial Hospital *..... eeunctens Los Angeles........... 
Alameda County Hospital *'............ Oakland, Calif........ 
Dukes 
San Bernardino County Charity Hosp.* San Bernardino,Calif. C. G. Hilliard 
San Diego County General Hospital *.. San Diego, Calif...... 
Hospital for Children *?,...............- San Francisco......... 
Mary's Help Hospital *.................. San Francisco......... 
PEOUS Tier TIGGER! B.. oc cccccccccccsce San Francisco......... 
Gs ee IN 6 6 occ cdkccuicnccdect San Francisco......... 
San Francisco Hospital *1-2!,............ San Francisco......... 
Stanford University Hospitals *?........ San Francisco......... 
University of California Hospital *!.... San Francisco......... 
Santa Clara County Hospital *.......... San Jose, Calif........ 
Colorado General Hospital *!%.......... I iicacedtaet<cnes 
is, Se IE a cn scnccncncacccgesee I  vawcesedisccscds 
GI IE Sick duskctecodacccdhes New Haven, Conn..... 
New Haven Hospital *22,................ New Haven, Conn..... 
SE PIII nid. a dncnieicsdsoendeon Wilmington, Del...... 
Central Dispensary and Emergency Hus- 
eer ee eee eee Washington, D. C..... 
Freedmen’s Hospital #2 ..........ccccceeee Washington, D. C..... 


Gallinger Municipal Hospital *.......... Washington, D. C..... 

Garfield Memorial Hospital *............ Washington, D. C..... 

Georgetown University Hospital *....... Washington, D. C.... 

Providence Hospital @ .....cccccccscccces OE a a ee ry eer ae 
Duval County Hospital *................ Jacksonville, Fla...... 

James M. Jackson Memorial Hospital * Miami, Fla............ scccccccccccccccccccccsces 
BN ieee cbuiewedavcenneol EC  wqucndas cibacadtbdokecseneieen akan 
BIN Oi in ccs dccccbacicces BERR, Ghiccessecssc 

University Hioapetal M2 .....cccccccccess Auguste, GG. ....2.<<s 

Emory University Hospital *............ Emory University, Ga. 

pO errr Cc DRI J cudenin conde il N. M. 

Cook County Hospital *'................ re 

a . ee ee 2 Se ee eee 
Mercy Hosp.-Loyola University Clinics * Chicago............... 

Michael Reese Hospital *................. ae 

Mount Sinai Hospital *?................. Csi acccsced nade 

Norwegian-American Hospital * ........ Ge isedcnescceaues 

Passavant Memorial Hospital *......... eee 

Presbyterian Hospital ® ................. SR coctsneccebes 

PE. SIE: vnecacccossccvstcéae is ccccnnatcceue 


Research and Educational Hospital *... Chicago............... 


we BE —Eaeeee CO eee nees 
DE, BA BOE occccccccscccess e Sane 
University of Chicago Clinics *.......... Chieago............... 
Wesley Memorial Hospital *............. Chicago............... 
Evanston Hospital * .......... ‘ <a «eA, Miicsadncas 
Indianapolis City Hospital *.... ..-- Indianapolis.......... M. 
Indiana University Medical Center * . Indianapolis.......... 
Methodist Hospital @ .....ccccccccccccses Indianapolis.......... 
University Hospitals #2 ................. 0 aaa 
University of Kansas Hospitals *....... Kansas City, Kan..... 
ee, SON BI Gio ckcesescicseccss Lexington, Ky........ 
Louisville City Hospital *................ Louisville, Ky......... 
OR, OR TINE So ccccccccnsccscnses Louisville, Ky......... 
EE nn cannancceuenseaee New Orleans..........- 
GL RE Een New Orleans........... 
Baltimore City Hospitals *............ ~. 
Bon Secours Hospital *.................. RR G 
Chureh Home and Infirmary *.......... eae 
Franklin Square Hospital *............. i, ee 
Raawitel Gar WRG Po. ccccccccceccccces Baktimere.....cccccece 
Johns Hopkins Hospital *............... rr are 
Maryland General Hospital *............ I i a aaa i ale 
EE: Sebtuttnnnesansescecaaes Baltimore............. 
Provident Hosp. and Free Dis pe nsary * Baltimore............. 
Oe SE © ac casncacecocccecsacs . 
re Dh ccchessescee 
BO >=—E ae ee ee oe RR 
South Baltimore Genera! Hospital *..... Sn wacecen 
Union Memorial Hospital *.............. PE cncccceecces 
University Hospital * .................... SD. canccvecous 
West Baltimore General Hospital *...... Pe accusuéecees 
POVGTET TOME Fo. .casccccccsccccccceses Beverly, Mass......... P. P. Johnson 
rere BeRiecns<deskqeedhan 
Boston City Hospital #!................. rere 
CS NEED ccnscccccesacescccs ose MOT iccccccsscceccss 
RA? SD Biascavddindee<dpucdpeosibes a ere 
Massachusetts General Hospital *....... ee ascacedeecdonens 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals *.... Boston................ 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital............ inn: <setin ecnees 
CamberiGee Tiempital @ 2... cccccccescccce Cambridge, Mass..... 
I EE ncececcsccccnnsesccss Fall River, Mass...... 
Memorial Hospital *® ........ onesccecegee ME ebsnae 
Worcester City Hospital *............... Worcester, Mass...... 
University TIGGER St... .cccccccccccceses Ann Arbor, Mich...... 
Alexander Blain Hospital................ Ponn00000sé<eesces 
City of Detroit Receiving Hospital **°.. Detroit....... Sdscececs 
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54 9 
161 47 
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49 22 
103 67 
71 34 
239 81 
12 4 
25 5 
30 Nv 
53 25 
58 82 
33 24 
55 44 
95 30 
76 38 
107 3 
41 24 
69 2 
79 21 
112 51 
110 28 
36 y 
85 50 
89 40 
151 41 
219 8 
48 12 
14 24 
39 i 
51 15 
999 268 
42 8 
43 7 
97 4 
22 8 
25 10 
50 35 
42 % 
69 41 
56 47 
26 16 
73 6) 
71 i4 
47 23 
41 35 
60 25 
61 34 
171 48 
151 97 
61 33 
&2 41 
159 63 
s3 23 
598 163 
121 72 
183 53 
47 13 
54 29 
25 10 
13 5 
81 52 
97 15 
7 29 
54 12 
92 23 
49 13 
49 12 
50 10 
102 38 
90 31 
36 17 
47 34 
88 47 
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37 21 
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22 12 
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Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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26. SURGERY—(Continued) 











ga 
3 
ss 
ssa 
ae 
Chief of Service aa 
Grace Hospital * ...... Sbvesseces Peeey Tee Detroilt.....cccescccece C. 8. Kennedy.......... 5,258 
Harper Hospital ® ........seeeeeeeeeeeees BPs: ccndsccccdeas A. D. McAlpine......... 6,745 
Henry Ford Hospital *..............000+ Detroit............+... L. W. Fallis............ 2,163 
Providence Hospital * .......+++-++++0e5: Detroit...........s000 one tee eeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeee 5,237 
Eloise Hospital and Infirmary *......... Eloise, Mich........... W. J. Seymour........ 2,415 
Hurley Hospital * ..... Soecsboccdooccioes Flint, Mich..,..... .... R. 8. Morrish.,........ 1,846 
Blodgett Memorial Hospital *........... Grand Rapids, Mich... H. J. Vanden Berg.... 1,963 
Butterworth Hospital ® ............+0... Grand Rapids, Mich... G. H. Southwick....... 3,991 
St. Mary’s Hospital *..................6. Grand Rapids, Mich... O. H. Gillett.......... 2,249 
Minneapolis General Hospital *'........ Minneapolis........... A. A. Zierold........... 2,457 
University Hospitals *2 .......0....sse0e Minneapolis........... O. H. Wangensteen.... 1,551 
Mayo Foundation .........seeeeeeeeeeees Rochester, Minn....... (See page 784) 
ee era 3). =e A. RB. Colvin........... 1,607 
st. Louis County Hospital *............. Clayton, Mo.......... F. W. Bailey........... 2,763 
Kansas City General Hospital *......... Kansas City, Mo...... B. A. Poorman........ 1,416 
St. Mary’s Hospital *..........0...025-05 Kansas City, Mo...... M. J. Owens............ 1,470 
Barnes Hospital ® ......cccecececceeeeece St. Louis...... Secceese E. A. Graham.......... 4,474 
De Paul Hospital *.........sscccccececee ren J. W. Thompson....... 1 
Homer G. Phillips Hospital *............ eS Serer Tis MN. chscebaccnesd 2,097 
Jewish . Hospital ® ...ccccccccccccccccsces TE SE cc rdec ccc dcnie Bh. We MOOR. ccc ccsccce 1,224 
Missouri Baptist Hospital *............. EOE éeneacdnn Riis di eadis<s ecece 
St. Louis City Hospital *................ OR, Bsc dccceccccss A. P. Rowlette........ 2,304 
St. Luke’s Hospital ® ................ } o 05a. cedesccanes BE. V. Mastin... .....006 961 
St. Mary’s Group of Hospitals *........ | Se L. Rassieur ........... 2,500 
Creighton Memorial St. Joseph’s Hosp.* Omaha................ C. MeMartin ........... 3,355 
Cooper Hospital * .......... bes bbeesebqent Camden, N. J......... P. M. Mecray and I. 
E. Deibert ........... 1,619 
Jersey City Hospital ®..............see0- Jersey City, N. J...... .. cesbenun Sah edint.ses tly 4,294 
Mountainside Hospital ® ................. Montclair, N. J........ V. B. Seidler........... 870 
Burlington County Hospital *........... Mount Holly, N. J.... W. E. Lee.............. 809 
AlbanG TIGRE S sacccecccécediccccécce Albany, N. Y.......... J. L. Donhauser....... 2,885 
Coney Island Hospital *..............065 |, ere D. A. MeAteer.......... 3,173 
Cumberland Hospital ® ...........-...65- BOG Becscctcccesses M. N. Foote........... 4,941 
Jewish Hospital 82 ......cccccccccccccece Brooklyn.............. L. M. Davidoff......... 2,196 
Kings County Hospital *................. os eer J. Tenopyr and R. 
ge 14,357 
Long Island College Hospital *......... BRGGIAI Bs. ccsceccece EB. Goetech ............ 2,022 
Norwegian Lutheran Deaconesses’ Home 
and Hospital *2 .......... Distdbbacsbeda Brooklyn........ oesene L. Stork and D. Liv- 
BE Ncccochnnessy< tates 
Bt. Mary TN an ccesddccdescccuces rr , Se Seer 2,267 
Buffalo General Hospital *.......... — eee i Se 2,071 
Deaconess Hospital ® .........0...e-eeee isk osicccccspase Aebivhisecmimedenedeorsne 3,428 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospitai 

(Buffalo City Hospital)*.............. nee em Hi. A. GamiGh.....060 oes, ae 
Millard Fillmore Hospital *............. TES § 4 rere 1,838 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium and Clinic.. Clifton Springs, N. Y. A. S. Taylor........... 826 
Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital *....... Cooperstown, N. Y.... M. A. Melver.......... 691 
Meadowbrook Hospital * ................ Hempstead, N. Y...... C. A. Hettesheimer 

and A. S. Warinner.. 2,804 
Mary Immaculate Hospital *............ tS eee ee | ee 3,840 
Queens General Hospital *1............... - eos Ae el Re 3,996 
Charles S. Wilson Memorial Hospital * Johnson City, N. Y... F. G. Moore............ 1,949 
Believes TOE bccsccdscccdceccecsa Hew York Ol67...cccce cose Ae ey ae 11,389 
Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital *......... New York City........ L. R. Kaufman and 

Ss | aye 3,281 
Harlem Hospital *2 ....... de actihaendaead New York City a 4,573 
Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled.... New York City ©. G. Bapaiee.......... 1,986 
Lenox TRUE Bette Padnccscccctaccescss BT I ds. 4556 AMpkbddddecckesd<ckuesd ine 1,850 
Metropolitan Hospital *2 .......... nada New York City * = See 1,698 
Montefiore Hosp. for Chronie Diseases *! New York City pe 6 =. Le 99 
Mount Sinai Hospital *1-19.23, 000.000... PP ea:ctics aabtsscasstabhsgetiictass tase 
New York City Hospital *............... New York City........ i ea Se 1,960 
Now TUG, Me Misc ccvindeccdcnrcsdces New York City........ ee ee 4,912 
New York Infirmary for Women and 

ChingeGll Oo cccnscttecce snipondisadedanad tt BONE REDncccéscs Ms? TS 6 ics 6avcentes 1,148 
New York Polyclinic Medical School and 

Hospital ® ...... ER FE TPR aH. How York Olty.....020 sccscee e6hnnnneeeddsses eee 1,690 
New York Post-Graduate Medica] School 

endl TT ox th ncn co tncncccdocvace New York City........ Frere 3,080 
Presbyterian Hospital *! ...... errr fC eee . A. O. Whipple.......... 3,503 
St. Lae TNNME on... sccccceescopecs New York City........ W. F. MacFee.......... 2,047 
Genessee Hospital * ......... er .... Rochester, N. Y....... ©.- GRE isk cies ccs 2,7 
Rochester General Hospital *............ Rochester, N. Y....... eS eee 1,222 
St. Mary’s Hospital ®....<...6.0.sce05- Rochester, N. Y........ L. F. Simpson......... 3,181 
Strong Memorial and Rochester Munici- 

Pal Hospital ® .......ccccccsccscccccecee ROCKEStEFP, N. ¥....... J. J. MOsteR.....ccc00 2,381 
Hospital of the Good Shepherd *....... Syracuse, N. Y........ A. Gs BWR... oc ccccccse 3,49" 
Grasslands Hospital* ...... oS Gas, Valhalla, N. Y......... — ES RE ae 652 
Dube TQS ndacicceccevesscskcxecee Durham, N. C......... 9" aaa 2,005 
Watts: BRE dc cnckcsccccssccdcccnccs Durham, N. C......... Pee 1,781 
Rutherford Hoepltal ........cccceccccesces Rutherfordton, N. C.. R. H. Crawford....... 887 
City SNE das unakscccsccccapessemse . Winston-Salem, N. C.. ..........ceesee0 eneekss 1,596 
TYIMGEE ET gles dsasadeicensecess - Minot, N. D........... A. L. Cameron......... 200 
CIC pH ihe’ 6 oo ckscocceccodan « MEE, Dose cccccccsecs ie nsee ime rbadine ¢ atin .s 2 
St. Thomas Hospital *..............00.0. Ms Wisas cessccsece A. F. Dorner 
Mercy Hospital * ........... hacdhacadeaed Canton, O............. A. W. Warren....... 

OneigS GINS nidbbdceucdbotdbesedundt Cincianatl........ss<- Se ae 
Cincinnati General Hospital *........... 6: ae Bile, Bis) MRR dnscccddcn 
Deaconess Hospital * ........ pathdalaabcad Cimeinmatl..<......5..% W. R. Griess........ eee 

Good Samaritan Hospital *............. Cincinnati............. a 
Jew DEMME csicccpccdéccdiccessven Cincinnatl........cse0e J. L. Ransohoff 
eS a a ae Cleveland............. C. H. Lenhart 

leveland Clinie Foundation Hospital..Cleveland............. oS 
Mount Sinai Hospital *2,..............0.6 Cleveland............. oe ee 

St. Alexis Hospital * ....... Ab vudhes cess ¢ Oleveland.........0.0. J. F. Corrigan........ . 8,838 
St. John’s Hospital ® ................0005 Cleveland.. G. P. O’Malley......... 1,337 
St. Luke’s Hospital * ............ eenskelos Cleveland............ . D. M. Glover........... 3,774 
St. Vineent Charity Hospital *........... Cleveland............. a * 0UllCUVO 4,199 
University Hospitals *1 ................ - Cleveland............. C. H. Lenhart.......... 5,032 
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Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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26. SURGERY—(Continued) 
a 
te re § 
Ss «2 3 
SS s+ 8 
sa Y a8 
ae sf 33 
Chief of Service fa ae OF 
Starling-Loving University Hospital *... Columbus, O.......... > =a 1,730 59 6,573 
Miami Valley Hospital *....... bisktawee - Dayton, 0. et ee Bs Wes BE nkskcccace 8,305 oe  ahese 
Huron Road Hospital *.................. East Cleveland, O..... H. L. Frost....... sinka? 9 2,272 
Lucas County General Hospital *....... ye E, J. McCormick. el a 1,734 100 14,602 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital * ....... ES 1 Youngstown, O....... i lee eccese 3,626 8 ncove 
St. Anthony Hospital ® .............cc0e. Oklahoma City....... R. M. Howard......... 4,285 BS cccce 
State University and Crippled Children’s 
"|X eras Oklahoma City....... R. M. Howard...... .e- §=61,485 95 7,142 
University of Oregon Medical School 
Hospitals and Clinies *................ I hack cngoees T, Mi JeWG 6 cccdivcccc 1,294 100 18,573 
Abington Memorial Hospital *........... Abington, Pa......... cso. ee 1,761 13 4,431 
OR, BI BINNS Ro kc inc cencckcnctceces Bethlehem, Pa........ W. L. Estes, Jr..... o-e 2,806 48 745 
George F. Geisinger Memorial Hosp.*!8 Danville, Pa........... i. ae boeenene 133 4) 10,795 
Germantown Dispensary and Hospital * Philadelphia.......... ..........ee0- shsdbueesece 2,418 24 21,459 
Graduate Hospital of the University of 
i EES SEATS Philadelphia.......... W. E. Lee and W. Bates 1,301 61 21,878 
Hahnemann Hospital ® ..............00.- Philadelphia.......... G. A. Van Lennep..... 3,201 52 12,037 
Jefferson Medical College Hospital *.... Philadelphia.......... T. A. Shallow and G. 
SE wiedensscnke 2,899 77 13,549 
I MI SND. cc iwacek aaecbeamiienlae dads cidedas 3,144 27 + «=4,928 
Pennsylvania Hospital ® ................. Philadelphia.......... W. E. Lee and J. B 
MEE bhkiadassnesesae 1,754 26 28,190 
Philadelphia General Hospital *1........ RE ete SCN Se ae 4,754 95 14,181 
Temple University Hospital *............ Philadelphia.......... W. W. Babcock........ 1,499 43 2,181 
WOON MOON on ciccccwcccisuccts Philadelphia....... ioe Didenshhnedbnakesenacdens 805 46 4,537 
Allegheny General Hospital *............ | Rr yo | Se 2,230 51 14,362 
So ee ee Pe ihaccscucens W. O. Sherman and E. 
W. Meredith ......... 580 68 1,932 
SE ee Pittetergh........sccce a * -_  £—=aeee 5,242 30 =—«1,236 
Monteflore Hospital *.................... a SS 5 =e 2,604 33 12,994 
Oe. Wemie Teamattal ©... 5. conc cecccccccs i E. W. Meredith....... 2,487 30 = 2,656 
Reading Hospital #13 .................... Reading, Pa........... W. A. Lebkicker....... 1,516 49 5,837 
Robert Packer Hospital *................ IE TS 5 iis dig atnanticd yo See 2,115 556,567 
a Charleston, 8. C...... RB. &. Catheart......... 1,778 74 9,336 
Baroness Erlanger Hospital *............ Chattanooga, Tenn... H. Laws, Jr........... 4,322 57 16,000 
John Gaston Hospital *................. Memphis, Tenn........ J. L. MeGehee.......... 1,749 95 11,080 
George W. Hubbard Hospital of Me- 
harry Medical College *................ Nashville, Tenn....... i ccdseeeeteece 511 60 4,960 
Nashville General Hospital *............. Nashville, Tenn....... L. W. Edwards........ 1,251 90 18,391 
Vanderbilt University Hospital *........ Nashville, Tenn....... _* - aero 2,559 25,857 
Baylor University Hospital *............ re ree 4,499 15 = 2,755 
POPE TEGUGTORE Oe C......cccccccccecece 4, SS ree ee 2,359 9 17,904 
John Sealy Hospital *.................... Galveston, Tex........ 4 A. O. Singleton........ 1,663 73 18,824 
University of Virg’nia Hospital Meskazads Charlottesville........ BE. 3. Leemem.......+- 1,925 27 = 7,888 
Norfolk General Hospital *.............. PE Weleessacaawee schabbedansebudacedsescane 3,546 28 56,736 
Medical College of Virginia, Hospital 
=e eee ciel ee >  rraere 2,535 5 8,213 
SY TIN © ho o.nkcsk<kdsceccceca Roanoke, Va.......... es eee 1,993 ae” gies 
King County Hospital #!-'*......00...... Ee FF) . are 1,756 100 24,495 
Charleston General Hospital *........... Charleston, W. Va.... J. E. Cannaday........ 1,843 10 =—:1,397 
Laird Memorial Hospital................ Montgomery, W. Va.. W. R. Laird........... 1,743 Ww 3,668 
State of Wisconsin General — tal #2 Mad‘son............... E. R. Sehmidt.......... 1,888 84 2,362 
Columbia Hospital ® ........ Milwaukec...........- We Ee, BO COG. cc ccccss 2,321  . eae 
Milwaukee Children’s Hospital. ae " Milwaukee edhethaaeead L. L. Anderson........ 2.090 63 12,122 
St. Joseph's Hospital *!............ . _. Milwaukee Neiihacintitethiniaasaidh PF. B. BEGRROORi.. nse 5,500 7 «és 
es Sn PO es cucacvedceencia re We Ge , WeRtie ccciccs 3,890 oa 
Milwaukee County Hospital *'.......... Wauwatosa, Wis...... J. M. King............. 4,890 98 25,844 
27. THORACIC SURGERY 
Olive View Sanatorium ?................. Olive View, Calif...... E. 8S. Bennett and F. 
SE dic edna sowie 274 86 
Norwich State Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
EE ae Norwich, Conn........ R. G. Urquhart...... oe 262 pos 
City of Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis 
IO, ch ns acaidécnsidcnedeedecens CN evickdcnccccccta es ee. NNO: kc cccece 210 100 7 
Sanatorium Division of Boston City 
EOL. ahtiat ah-cnmmiiemidiahawiésowedale OD cnt ddnintnecdiie SS eee 159 
University Hospital] #2 .................. Ann Arbor, Mich...... J. Alexander .......... 593 74 1319 
Hudson County Tube reulosis Hospital... Jersey City, N. J.. By BON cadcndccedcs 157 90 140 
Kings County Hospital ®................. Ss ccikc: 4 wstinisalan iy A eeadivewde. < apap 100 115 
Mount Morris Tuberculosis Hospital... . Mount Morris, N. Y... E. F. Butler........... 117 7 emi 
Metropolitan Hospital *! ................ New York City......... S. A. Thompson....... 128 «-- 1,746 
Homer Folks Tuberculosis Hospital..... Oneonta, N. Y......... < J. M. Chamberiain.... 13! 90 280 
Se ee MND Funndthaccondcedéavesdcan Staten Island, N. Y... L. R. Davidson........ 368 x“ . 
Ce Se nc nncncndbasadancheawesie oo” SE © Ti, SMROS. ...cccce pears 92 ee 
University of Oregon Medical School 
Hospitals and Clinics *................ 0, ee B. GO. BGG Gus nccncic ‘ (New Unit) 
Muirdale Sanatorium .................0.. Wauwatosa, Wis...... A. L. Banyai.......... 2s4 GT lncece 
28. TRAUMATIC SURGERY 
Morrisania City Hospital *.............. New York City........ Ch. By Gs wecticeséane 2.348 100 13.841 
Charleston General Hospital *........... Charleston, W. Va.... H. A. Swart............ 935 10 4,633 
29. TUBERCULOSIS 
Los Angeles Sanatorium................. Duarte, Calif.......... J. Rosenblatt ......... 287 100 2,097 
Arroyo-Del Valle Sanatorium............ Livermore, Calif...... 8 eee 45 —s«100 797 
ee ee ee Los Angeles........... H. W. Bosworth....... 169 7 1,390 
Los Angeles County Hospital! *?........ Los Angeles........... Gh, SEES. Gatdccsdsece 909 100 «4,162 
Pottenger Sanatorium and Clinic *...... Monrovia, Calif....... F. M. Pottenger....... 254 1 3,816 
Bret Harte Sanatorium............. ..» Murphys, Calif........ 3 XO SES 345 97 206 
Olive View Sanatorium ?.................. Olive View, Calif...... E. 8. Bennett........... 1,479 aD  sades 
San Diego County General Hospital *... San Diego, Calif...... ........c-cccccccccccceece 150 eer 
San Francisco Hospital **............... San Francisco......... 8. J. Shipman and P. 
.. ane eo OD leds 
Santa Clara County Hospital *......... San Jose, Calif........ ©. C. Searborough and 
Ci NY esdisednecns 224 100 «64,658 
Fairmont Hosp. of Alameda County '-*? San Leandro, Calif... H. G. Trimble.......... 435 100 575 
Denver General Hospital * Se eee Ei, Aeiwebeceacas 160 «8100 = 5,707 
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Varies 
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ees @ 3 
age & 3 
1-5 107 61 
1 cee oe 
1-3 84 37 
1 81 25 
1-2 92 12 
1 lll 21 
2 107 55 
3 142 9 
2 71 46 
1 96 34 
1-2 89 19 
1-2 58 17 
2 76 28 
2 135 86 
1-3 146 69 
1 125 67 
1-3 76 31 
1-2 one F 
3 75 40 
2 12 6 
1 118 26 
1 9 2 
1-3 aes 
1 51 27 
3 114 27 
1 107 61 
2 48 29 
1-2 56 4 
1 127 43 
1 125 18 
2-3 61 17 
1-2 7 30 
1 113 67 
1 68 16 
1 175 61 
1 66 38 
1 87 36 
1-2 53 14 
1 147 54 
2 60 27 
1-2 105 55 
1-3 50 l4 
1-3 45 4 
3 98 64 
2 3 25 
1 14 6 
1 78 59 
1 63 16 
1 124 22 
1+ 3 2 
144 3 2 
1-2 5 
1-2 5 0 
2 22 13 
1-2 6 2 
1 61 14 
1-2 3 2 
1+ 13 2 
1+ 4 3 
2 57 21 
1 _ so 
2 ° 
1-2 6 1 
1 113 26 
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14 35 10 

1 9 6 
1 3 2 
1 294 «118 
1 20 5 
2 10 0 
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Numerical and other references will be found on page 7384. 
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29. TUBERCULOSIS—(Continued) 

w =| to ~ 

iy 9. 3. 2,9 43 seen 

26 =] : Rp we 

Ss 0, 82 bs 35. £8 tS a & 

BE bE BS Fo 8 E855 be SEE = 5 

Chiet of Serve ER fe 6 SS 8 2888 aca 4 

National Jewish Hospital.......... budge MER dccendsckce cade Cc. J. Kaufman........ 405 100 24 $75 5 OO OO Varies 3 24 11 
Sanatorium of the Jewish Consumptives’ . 

Relief Society 2 ...c.cceccccseseese -.-.. Spivak, Colo.......... A. BB vicicécece évsdae 362 100 1,076 $100 5 OO OO Varies 8 26 12 
Norwich State Tuberculosis | Sanatorium 

(Uncas-on-Thames) ........++- eeeeeeeees Norwich, Conn........ H. B. Campbell....... 386 . oe. $150 1 0 0 1/15 2 61 14 
Gaylord Farm Sanatorium........ rer : Wallingford, Conn.... D. R. Lyman.......... 342 6 500 $100 2 0 0 Varies 1+ 3 0 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium (Glenn Dale, 

Md., P.O.) ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccce Washington, D. C..... D. L. Finweane........ 538 ‘+ wes th 6.4 @ 7/1 1+ 144 6 
University of Chicago Clinies *.......... GOB oo vc ccccccccce Bi Ts PEO oe dadecsccse ciate 86 1,018 None 1 1 O I1/1&7/1 1-2 8 6 
Macon County Tuberculosis Sanatorium! Decatur, Ill............ D. O. N. Lindberg...... 157 74 3,046 $100 1 O 0 1/1 1-3 4 2 
Peoria Municipal Tuberculosis Sanit.1.. Peoria, Ill............. Fs . 2a 283 92 4,160 $125 2 0 O 7/1&9/1 1-2 20 10 
Rockford Municipal Tuberculosis Sanat. Rockford, Ill.......... We Bo BAGO. cidisccces 261 100 2,448 $150 1 O 0 7/1 1-3 19 B 
Boehne Tuberculosis Hospital 1-2%,...... Evansville, Ind.. P. De. Orbeah.........0 393 Sua ae 2° Ss 7/1 1-3 49 46 
Sunnyside Samatorium ........-.....see0 Indianapolis eer F. L. Jennings......... 172 80 822 $100 1 0 0 71 1 87 8 
Rtate GAMMME caddddnciccsvcdccccscsces Oakdale, Ia........... Be Whe Eb obeds tecses ee 794 $100 1 #O 0O 7/1 1+ 62 42 
Western Maine Sanatorium ?....... ...». Greenwood Mountain. L. Adams ............. 318 100 ..... $34 1 O O Varies 2+ 32 14 
Baltimore City Hospitals *...... 006 - Baltimore............. a ee 739  .os GB 12 12 8 7/1 1 197 83 
Sanatorium Division of Boston City 

Hospital c.ccscescvccvcccececcccccocss oston........ J. A. Foley..........-. 1,043 100 .. $188 2 4 #O Varies 12 184 26 
North Reading State Sanatorium 29. : North Wilmington, 

ORS RRS C. C. MeCorison....... 406 .. 2,324 $150 1 O O Varies 1 13 1 
Rutland State Sanatorium............... Rutland, Mass........ F. B. Emerson......... 492 85 1,633 $75 1 O O Varies 1 66 29 
Norfolk County Hospital............... South Braintree, Mass. N. R. Pillsbury........ 273 97 2,015 $150 2 0 0 Varies 1-3 36 23 
Middlesex County Sanatorium........... Waltham, Mass....... H. D. Chadwick........ 660 . 15,293 $150 2 0 O Varies 1 88 45 
Belmont Hospital? ..........c.cccceeeess Worcester, Mass...... R. H. Baker............ 250 -- 98,802 $133 2 0 0 Varies 13 38 19 
University Hospital ®2 .................. Ann Arbor, Mich...... re i eer echeded 74 830 $25 1 = | 7/1 1-3 16 14 
American Legion Hospital............... Battle Creek, Mich.... W. L. Howard........ 424 100. ..... $125 1 #O O Varies 1+ 36 9 
Herman Kiefer Hospital................. rere E. J. O’Brien and B 
H. Douglas ......... 2,096 98 ..... $150 13 0 0 Varies 1+ 277 98 
Michigan State Sanatorium ?............ Howell, Mich.......... G. L. Leslie............ 712 99 604 $125 3 O O 7/1&8/1 1+ 61 14 
Ingham Sanatorium? .............0.0006 Lansing, Mich......... C. J. Stringer.......... 278 5 1,982 $125 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 32 10 
Morgan Heights Sanatorium 2%.......... Marquette, Mich...... ee ar 215 7 200 $150 1 O 0 8/1 1-2 17 6 
William H. Maybury Sanatorium........ Northville, Mich....... is Mie, WEses ce écccce 1,419 me: hue $150 3 0 0 Varies 1+ 198 73 
Oakland County Tuberculosis Hospital. Pontiac, Mich......... G. A. Sherman......... 398 6 ..... $150 38 0 (0 7/1 1-2 33 14 
Nopeming Sanatorium ................6 Nopeming, Minn...... ‘> A Ae eee 375 — «cai eee 8 0 0 1/1 1-3 19 16 
Glen Lake Sanatorium !.................. Oak Terrace, Minn.... E. S. Mariette......... 1,207 87 5,728 $10 1 0 O Varies 1 117 86 
Mississippi State Sanatorium 2?.......... Sanatorium, Miss..... See 534 es 758 $100 1 0 (0 7/1 1-3 46 6 
Robert Koch Hospital................000. Koch, Mo D. Kettelkamp...... 807 100 --- $100 2 5& O 7/1 1+ 72 48 
City Isolation Hospital....... FS Oe He St. Louis.. = 8 gpg pwane ae 210 98 ..... $150 1 1 0 7/1 1 ne pea 
Homer G. Phillips Hospital *............ aes | eee 241 100 484 $75 1 1 O 7/1 1-3 72 20 
Mount St. Rose Sanatorium............. St. Louis L o. * Roisliniere Rewehis 201 45 ..... $150 1 #O 0 7/1 2 42 19 
New Jersey Sanatorium for Tuberculous 

DIGCRGEE. scddcdcccddunbaccsecdsaadevgscs .. Glen Gardner.......... SB: Te Binsin. odes 903 7 9,198 $83 8 0 O- Varies 1+ 18 7 
Hudson County Tuberculosis Hospital. Jersey City, N. J...... 3... ere 899 90 10,918 $100 6 Rot 7/1 1+ 158 47 
Essex Mountain Sanatorium #%.......... Verona, N. J.......... B. M. Harman......... 879 99 1,702 $200 8 0 O Varies 1+ 174 39 
Albany Hospital ®12 ..........ccccceees 50 Ms Ble Webcccecdac R. J. Erickson......... 199 3 1,784 $100 1 0 0 7/1 1 43 25 
Montefiore Hospital Country Sanatorium Bedford Hills, N. Y... M. Pinner ............ 308 94 ..... $100 38 0 OO Varies 1+ 3 1 
Kings County Hospital *................ Brooklyn..........++-- C. E. Hamilton........ 20 100 9,022 $100 3 OO O 1/1&7/1 1 51 9 
Kingston Avenue Hospital.............. Brookiyn..........-00. | EP 199 #100... $100 1 1 O 1/1&7/1 1 9 3 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital 
(Buffalo City Hospital)*.............. issn cseccssness D. K. Miller............ 514 8 4,807 $59 1 0 0 7/1 3 166 43 
Hermann M. Biggs Memorial Hospital 1 Ithaca, N. Y........... J. K. Deegan..........- 416 77 5,431 $100 O 0 2 + Varies 1 43 21 
Mount Morris Tuberculosis Hospital.... Mt. Morris, N. Y...... ye are 263 95 65,265 $100 1 0 0 7/1 1-2 25 8 
Bellevue Hospital ®2 .........cccccccccces New York City........ J. B. Amberson........ 2,541 100 «..... Varies13¢ 0 O I/1&7/1 2 one one 
Lenox Hill Hospital %....ccccccccccccce .. New York City........ G. TROEBEEM 2. .cccccees 173 35 4,337 $25 1 0 0 7/1 1 6 2 
Metropolitan Hospital #2 ............... New York City........ G. G. Ornstein......... 771 1,728 $100 1 4 0 7/1 1+ 200 85 
Montefiore Hosp. for Chronie Diseases*! New York City........ Gs OE ssecccccccces  sccca ee 8 2 0 1/1&7/1 1 60 42 
Riversidie BERGE cisicncccsincsdcsscceses New York City........ M. Taschman oe ses $100 5 0 0 7/1 1 213 37 
Homer Folks Tuberculosis Hospital 1.. Oneonta, N. Y......... R. Horton ...... 90 4,310 $137 2 1 0 7/1 1+ 34 16 
Municipal Sanatorium? .............see. Otisville, N. Y......... J. Dworetzky .. se ~ gawd 155 7 0 O 1/1&7/1 1-2 8 1 
lola-Monroe County Tuberculosis Sanat.! Rochester, N. Y....... SS rT TT 93 11,818 $100 6 0 0O 7/1 1-2 72 36 
Sea View TIGGER Focscncc sci ccccccccsess Staten Island, N. Y... G. G. Ornstein......... 3,064 e+ seer $100 13 1 OF 1/1&7/1 1 408 139 
Trudeau Samatorium ..........eeeeeecece Trudeau, N. Y......... F. H. Helise...........- 371 S ss Bane 6 2 3 Varies 1+ 2 1 
Grasslands Hospital ® ..............ssse08 Valhalla, N. Y......... W. G. Childress........ 274 91 5,312 Varies 3 3 O 1/1&7/1 1-3 87 56 
Jefferson County Sanatorium............ Watertown, N. Y...... 8. E. Simpson......... 97 100 1,723 $100 1 0 0 7/1 1-3 10 6 
North Dakota State Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium 2 .....ccccccccccccsccccccccccsecs San Haven............ ©. MOetarep .ecccsccice 610 93 412 $75 1 #O 0 10/1 1% 4 15 
Hamilton County Tuberculosis mane bitin ans emmire B.. Be BeRORowccsccsece 1,150 9 ..... $150 10 O O 7/1 1+ 154 65 
City Hospital @ ..ccscsecceccccse asenees o Cleveland........cc0. J. C. Placak............ 1,269 92 4,766 $75 2 0 O 7/1 1 201 62 
Franklin County Sanatorium Uae . Columbus..........+.- I 484 100 1,189 $125 3 OO O 7/1 1-3 5 25 
Sunny Acres, Cleveland Tuberculosis Y 
Sanatoriawm® ..coccsceccocesesase .see- Warrensville, O....... R. H. Browning....... 871 99 9,989 $166 . = £ 7/1 1+ 18 4 
Eagleville Sanatorium for Consumptives! Eagleville, Pa......... eS a ae 342 89 6,328 $125 2 0 0 Varies 1 27 3 
Germantown Dispensary and Hospital * Philadelphia.......... F. M. McPhedran...... 54 24 «42,686 $135 1 #O 0 7/1 1 9 3 
White Haven Sanatorium }.............. White Haven, Pa..... i i i oer s 0 cans 513 s -- $15 3 O O Varies 1+ 64 19 
State Sanatorium ..... i nkaswstenbade .. Wallum Lake, R.I.... H. J. Connor.......... 779 88 3,777 $150 9 0 O- Varies 1+ 8&5 34 
Pine Breeze Sanatorium.............+.++ Chattanooga, Tenn... A. Steward ........... 461 93 1,220 $12 1 0 0 1/1 1-2 51 10 
Davidson County Tuberculosis Hospital Nashville, Tenn....... er ree 595 100 3,921 $150 1 0 0 7/1 1-3 52 19 
Woodmen of the World War Memorial a : 
pe RAAT IEE SS aOR ae .... San Antonio, Tex..... i ee  eeerrer 255 100 ..... Varies 2 0 0 11/1 1 18 10 
King County Tuberculosis Hospital yale BeMtels. ...cccccccccces a eee 287 100 3,568 $100 1 20 = O 7/1 1 42 22 
Hopemont Sanitarium .............+++ Hopemont, W. Va. Y= { 7a 754 a0 eooe $165 C6 OO O 7/1 1+ 42 17 
Wisconsin State Sanatorium............-. Statesan, Wis......... a ere 346 ST aces 200 3 0 0 Varies 1+ 16 7 
Muirdale Sanatorium?! ............++. ... Wauwatosa, Wis...... A. L. Banyai......... . 780 9 4832 $50 1 0 0 Varies 1-2 £128 35 

30. UROLOGY 
Revision of list is now taking place in collaboration with the American Board of Urology 

ill TE sicicedecctedsatecocset Birmingham, Ala..... fo A. ae 424 100 62,599 $50 1 0 0 7/1 1 $2 8 
peg Daente Hospital *?........ Los Angeles........... ae > | errr 2,271 100 13,991 $10 6 0 O 4/1&10/1 3 160 71 
White Memorial Hospital *.............. Los Angeles.......... ee - Seer 457 3 8342 $80 1 0 0 7/1 1-3 15 7 
§ BS Oy ccccvcndscsis . San Francisco... ohnson an 
a a» iar 098 R. Dillon ...........+. 705-10 HH LT OL TL Dvn as, 
Stanford University Hospital *.. ... San Francisco......... x.y =e 412 - 15,292 25 7 -2 : 5 
University of California Hospital *!.... San Francisco......... H. C. Naffziger........ 491 58 15,907 _— 2 @¢-s wh 1+ 8 5 
New Haven Hospital #......-.0veeesseere N ew Haven, Conn.. » C, Deming ...---.-e-00+ seers 37 2,975 8 >. a Wl 1+ i 3 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital *.. * Washington, D. C..... W. P. Herbst........... 618 sa. Oe 2 23 4 7/1 1 72 47 
Grady Hospital * .......... spuaee savsence BARR, Gin ova cnsc ue tsdiesbcapersocessecccces 719 «100 14,316 $0 2 2 0 at i+ 48 l4 
Michael Reese Hospital *.............++ = OMMAREO sss cccdcccccces PS eee 509 43 2,773 $0 1 0 0 1/1 1-2 3 18 
University of Chicago Clinies *......... » CHICO... . .ccccvccces C. B. Huggins......... Seeee 36 4,564 None 0 1 2 7/1 1-2 10 7 





Numerical and other references will be found on page 784. 
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30. UROLOGY—(Continued) 





nn + — 
s: 3. 2. 2.2 i, seen 
Si + 2 bb S $3&, 28 $88 2 3 
a$ si ta we % Bs 28 Pe ees s a 
Chiet of Serve FR fa Ss Sa 8 S285 SS S32 8 § 
Indianapolis City Hospital *............. Indianapolis.......... We Be PR vic ccscice 452 9% 6211 $41 1 O 0 7/1 1-2 58 33 
University Hospitals #2 .................. Oo eer PS eae 1,332 8? 1,872 $21 1 0 0 7/1 146 80 40 
Sn TON Sdtth ce vacdeccdesscdese New Orleans........... P. J. Kahle and J. G. 

FEED céstssecccceceee CE - WS 2 t's. 2 7 13 #8140 52 
po eo New Orleans........... ES oes 35 6,200 $25 1 0 0 7 1 Bee” ces 
Johns Hopkins Hospital *.............. Baltimore............. H. H. Young... . 90) 45 7,520 None 1 2 O T7/1&9/1 1-4 87 B&B 
SGD ND IIIS Rc enneiccocsccosddes RE AS E. G. Crabtree......... 369 21 320 $39 1 0 0 7/1 2 wee ru 
Boston City Hospital *!................. Se eee is 2 — ae 673 89 37,580 $50 1 1 OO Varies 1+ 55 21 
ee ae ere Peers oF INN «acdsee cau i ae ena --- 6,000 $100° 0 O 1 nd 1-3 be eck 
Massachusetts General Hospital *....... rer nr Gy, Bieaeessedcs 680 48 18,479 $42 1 0 O Quart. 2 26 71 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals *.... Boston................ i» —=aperere 375 a. 22 ss. 3 0 0 7/ 1 12 6 
SOE DEINE Ue...  cccaccdnesctess Ann Arbor, Mich...... OO OE 1,566 74 11,413 $25 1 2 0 7/1 1-5 47 6 
City of Detroit Receiving Hospital *1°-15 Detroit................ H. W. Plaggemeyer 

and W. E. Keane..... 1,125 100 6,086 $83 1 .. 4 7/1 1-2 36 27 

eS re aaa re Se ee eR SPE 510 12 2,149 $5 0 1 0 7/1 1 13 3 
Henry Ford Hospital *.................. NS are J. K. Ormond.......... 351 28 10,465 $130° 1 1 O 7/1 3 2 1 
Eloise Hospital and Infirmary *......... Eloise, Mich........... W. L. Sherman........ 671 99 236 $83 1 #1 «(OO 7/1 1 40 2 
University Hospitals *3 .................. Minneapolis, Minn.... C. D. Creevy........... 556 7% 4275 $0 0 O 2 I1/1&7/1 8 ST 863 
Be TEE vinindide conticccbcesstcns Rochester, Minn....... (See data below) 
BE EE wiinecbsrcevacwrsaccincs SS aay a te We Mn seccsccs 358 98 3,642 $50 1 #O 0 6/1 1 35 26 
Kansas City General Hospital *......... Kansas City, Mo...... R. L. Hoffman........ 542 «100 =«2,217 «$50 «(1 0 0 7/1 1-2 29 18 
St. Louis City Hospital *................ OO eee eS SO eee 852 100 4,408 $50 1 O 0O Tf 1 57 23 
St. Mary’s Group of Hospitals *........ es M6 cen dccsces < Ele MA cs cide 520 39 464,139 $25 0O eS .§ 7/1 3 13 8 
Atlantic City Hospital *................. Atlantic City, N. J.... C. H. deT. Shivers..... 357 72 17,808 None 1 0 0 7/1 2 2 2 
Bayonne Hospital and Dispensary *.... Bayonne, N. J......... S. . Weneredl..<...«. 476 68 848 None 1 0 0 1 7 3 
GORE TCT TROBIIERE Bion. cccteccsccccsess SG Os Oecsccs dntnsabideanaesbeatoscns 658 90 17,275 $75 1 1 0 1/1&7/1 1 54 7 
Newark City Hospital *.................. cS SS a a: | ee a eee $20 1 0 0 7/fl 1 ee 
PE eee BOER, The Tecececsses ‘at * or 553 3 2,541 $25 O 1 0 7/1 1 15 10 
Kings County Hospital *................ Oe C. 8. Cochrane......... 2,114 100 4,839 $15 1 1 0 7/1 2 260 21 
Long Island College Hospital *.......... EE Eee ae ae 475 44 83869 $22 1 1 0 7/1 2 17 7 
Buffalo General Hospital *............... lids an s0d0% Gunes F. J. Parmenter....... 629 DS «soe GE. O 1 0 7/1 1 26 10 
Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital 

(Buffalo City Hospital)*............... | eee F. J. Parmenter....... 363 8 7,706 $9 1 #0 0 7/1 8 38 7 
Queens General Hospital *'-24............¢ LS SS eee Ss Ul ee 767 «100 «26,888 $15 1 #1 O 7/1 1 34 4 
Bellevue Hospital *1 ..................6- New York City........ / A. R. Stevens........... 1599 100 ..... Varies 398 0 O 1/1&7/1 2 BaP x 
Morrisania City Hospital *.............. New York City........ D. TO «on. sic ccs 710 «6100 «4,328 «$15 1 8 0 1/1&7/1 2 24 16 
New York City Hospital *................ New York City........ ie eee 401 100 1,385 $100 1 a's 7/1 1-2 30 16 
New York Hospital *.................000- New York City........ O. Lawsley and A. 

EE  s-Gabiitedinece< 418 5 9022 None 2 2 0 7/1 146 40 16 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School 

PE ET IE Ta IE. New York Clty....ccs. J. A. MYyQm@.cecccccese 392 16 9,517 $30 1 #O 0 7 1 17 3 
Presbyterian Hospital #2 ................ New York City........ , a 0 Se 1,207 31 10,976 $42 1 56 0 1/1&7/1 3 52 ll 
Roosevelt Hospital # ..............cceeee New York City........ 8. A. Beisler........... 441 9 6,773 None 1 1 0 Varies 1-2 ll 5 
OR BA Ta i in ci csccancccassee New York City........ eS eee 197 41 3,758 $25 1 0 0 7/1 2 14 7 
Strong Memorial and Rochester Munici- 

oO Ee er Rochester, N. Y....... W. W. Seott.........0. 721 62 7,521 $42 1 #1 «O 7/1 4 ae 
Sea View Hospital 2.............ccccccees Staten Island, N. Y... A. J. Greenberger...... 290 ‘oe | .aas eee 2 :.4 7/l 1 11 4 
Ne ES ciccicctcnccseccdasecpice Durham, N. C......... ss = eee 602 6 4599 $42 1 #1 O 7/ 3-4 17 q 
We MIN nS va cdc cdexchescckcad Durham, N.C......... W. M. Coppridge...... 348 24 «©6973 $0 1 O 0 7/1 1 2 0 
SE Ee oe oe is MD diddcwissccs 295 92 7,234 $42 #1 0 Oo 7/1 1 eee eee 
Cleveland Clinie Foundation Hospital... Cleveland............. ee eee 699 --» 119499 $56 0 0 4 7/1 1-3 23 7 
University Hospitals *! ................5- 2, ee J. Bu Ge in.ccsiiesecss 723 23 10,057 $50 1 0 0 7/l 2 18 7 
Starling-Loving University Hospital *... Columbus, O.......... ae ee 367 59 3,826 $25 1 1 0 7/l 1-2 23 21 
University of Oregon Medical School 

Hospitals and Clinics *................ rey er Oe TH. Ta ve ckscess 262 100 9,371 $0 1 #O 0 7/ 1 42 20 
Graduate Hospital of the University of 

Pennsylvania ® ..ccccccccccccccscccecess Philadelphia.......... J. C. Birdsall and W. 

MGMIBREG ciccccccice 210 61 13,037 None 1 0 0 7/1 1 6 1 
Hospital of the University of Pennsyl- 

SOO gins sks nesebocsbsscdectebsas Philadelphia.......... i, MED Gkdbincciabs 392 °7 «63,876 None 1 0 (0 9/1 3 6 5 
Pennsylvania Hospital ® ................ Philadelphia.......... Bis MED, eA. ciesteeee 433 26 6665 $20 0 O 2 T/1&9/1 12 20 3 
Presbyterian Hospital * ..............0+: Philadelphia.......... Sd. ©. BipGpall........- 22 9 10616 None 1 0 0 6/1 1+ 165 13 
BIG TRRIIIR GD onkiticns ccc cvcccéccccccan Pittsburgh............ E. J. MeCague......... 495 30 2799 $25 0 01 7/1 3 17 11 
Parkland Hospital * ..............seeees Dallas, Tex............ A. I. Folsom........... 326 9% 3,019 $10 1 O 0 7 2 9 8619 
University of Virginia Hospital *....... Charlottesville......... ib, Mia. iadnécdsccas 483 27 ~=©3,306 a 1 1 0 7/1 1 17 4 
State of Wisconsin General Hospital *'.. Madison............... ys ea 664 84 9 $25 1 1 0 7/1 3 39 25 
Milwaukee County Hospital *?........... Wauwatosa, Wis...... R. S. Irwin............. 528 98 16,072 $50 2 0 0 7 1+ 34 20 





Mayo Foundation Fellowships—The Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Research, Rochester, Minnesota; D. C. Balfour, director; three- 
year fellowships, beginning quarterly, leading to the degree of M.S. or Ph.D. with field named from the University of Minnesota: in Anesthesia, 
Dermatology and Syphilology, Internal Medicine, Neurology and Psychiatry, Neurosurgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology, Ophthalmology, Orthopedic Sur- 
gery, Otolaryngology, Pathology, Pediatrics, Physical Medicine, Plastic Surgery, Proctology, Radiology, Surgery, Urology; stipend $900 per year, 


(clinical fellowships including pathology and radiology—278). 





a. Compensation arranged by medical school and hospital. 

b. Represents number of patients. 

c. In lieu of maintenance. 

d. Outpatient and home delivery service only. 

e. Hospital facilities by affiliation. 

f. Resident selected and paid by Otho S. A. Sprague Memorial Institute. 

g. Includes residencies, assistant residencies and straight internships 
following previous intern training. 

h. Ineludes ophthalmologic patients. 

j. Includes otolaryngologic patients. 

k. Includes two fellowships in gastroenterology. 

m. Includes four one-year fellowships in gastroenterology. 

1. Residencies open to women. 

2. Residencies for women only. 

3. Inpatients: Numbers refer to total inpatients treated in specialty. 
Obstetrical admissions do not include newborns. In pathology and 
anesthesiology total hospital admissions are used. 

4. The percentage of free patients refers to the entire hospital service. 

5. Deaths and autopsies are reported for individual specialties. In 
obstetrics only maternal deaths are included; in anesthesiology, pathology 
and radiology all hospital deaths are listed exclusive of stillbirths. 

6. Chicago Lying-in Hospital and Dispensary, Chicago. 

7. Hospital service confined to drug addicts. 

8. Palmer Memorial Unit. 

9. Includes neurosurgery. 

10. Address all applications to superintendent. 
11. Maternity service at Herman Kiefer Hospital. 


12. Includes neurology. 

13. Hospital appoints residents from its own house staff. 

14. Includes orthopedics. 

15. Includes obstetrics. 

16. Applications will be considered only from men who have had a pre- 
vious year’s training in some recognized pathological laboratory. 

17. Apply to chief of service for information about affiliating hospitals. 

18. Includes proctology. 

19. Admissions confined to children. 

m.. Separate appointments approved in roentgenology and radium 
erapy. 

21. Several services include obstetrics-gynecology. 

Includes thoracic surgery. 

Private and semi-private pavilions. 

Includes dermatology. 

Dental as well as medical degree required. 

Includes gynecology. 

Two residents serve six months on obstetrics. 

Includes x-ray and radium therapy. 

Affiliated with Free Hospital for Women, Brookline, Mass. 
Affiliated with Bishop De Goesbriand Hospital, Burlington, and 
Fanny Allen Hospital, Winooski. 

31. Mixed residencies represent general hospital experience of at least 
one year’s duration following an approved internship. All hospituais 
approved for intern training are also certified for general or mixed 
residencies. 
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THE PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Medical Association advocates: 

1. The establishment of an agency of the federal government 
under which shall be coordinated and administered all medical and 
health functions of the federal government exclusive of those ot the 
Army and Navy. 

2. The allotment of such funds as the Congress may make avail- 
able to any state in actual need, for the prevention of disease, the 
promotion of health and the care of the sick on proof of such need. 

3. The principle that the care of the public health and the pro- 
vision of medical service to the sick is primarily a local responsibility. 

4. The development of a mechanism for meeting the needs of 
expansion of preventive medical services with local determination of 
needs and local control of administration. 

5. The extension of medical care for the indigent and the medi- 
cally indigent with local determination of needs and local control of 
administration. 

6. In the extension of medical services to all the people, the 
utmost utilization of qualified medical and hospital facilities already 
established. 

7. The continued development of the private practice of medi- 
cine, subject to such changes as may be necessary to maintain the 
quality of medical services and to increase their availability. 

8. Expansion of public health and medical services consistent with 
the American system of democracy. 





INTERNSHIPS 

The internship is an established institution in this 
country, mutually profitable to both hospitals and 
interns. Each year more hospitals seek the privilege 
of instructing interns. Even in those states in which 
an internship is not legally required for licensure, prac- 
tically all medical graduates voluntarily serve this form 
of apprenticeship. The merits of “straight,” “mixed” 
and “rotating” internships are still debated; probably 
all of these types are desirable and no one of them 
should be adopted to the exclusion of others. 

Elsewhere in this issue Dr. William Dock * discusses 
the selection of interns and argues that medical students 
should secure intern appointments largely through their 
own efforts rather than through the agency of the dean 
or intern committee. Dr. Dock points out that assump- 
tion of responsibility for placing its graduates or fifth 
year students by the school incurs an obligation to those 





1. Dock, William: Responsibility for Choosing Interns and Intern- 


Ships, this issue, p. 657. 
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hospitals which benevolently accept candidates who 
rank among the lowest in their class. Having recom- 
mended such a man in the fall of his final year, the 
faculty would scarcely dare to flunk him in June. A 
fortiori, medical schools should not make the internship 
a part of their requirement for a degree. Although 
twenty-five years has elapsed since such a requirement 
was first adopted at Minnesota, only 17 per cent? of 
the schools now make an internship obligatory. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be said that there is any trend toward 
the inclusion of the internship in the undergraduate 
medical course. 

In order to raise the standards of medical practice 
and, more particularly, to increase the educational value 
of internships the universities should, according to Dr. 
Dock, first clean their own house and raise the quality 
of the services in the hospitals which they control by 
inaugurating a more stringent selection of interns and 
residents and by opening these opportunities to wider 
competition. He deplores the inbreeding which now too 
often prevails. In conclusion he states that, “As long 
as the university attempts to guide or assist the student, 
this freedom of choice is restricted and the result is 
harmful to students and to medical schools.” 





VITAMIN DEFICIENCY AND MYO- 
NEURAL RESISTANCE 


According to experimental data currently reported 
by Sabin and Duffy* of the Children’s Hospital, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, dietary deficiencies in nursing 
mothers may retard the development of effective con- 
stitutional barriers against virus infections in nursing 
young, even though there is no retardation of normal 
growth or weight. 

About four years ago it was shown by Olitsky and 
his co-workers? of the Rockefeller Institute that in 
growing mice there is an acquired resistance to viruses 
not associated with the presence or absence of humoral 
antibodies. This was shown in its most striking form 
on injection of massive doses of the virus of vesicular 
stomatitis. In mice 2 weeks of age, injected intramuscu- 
larly, almost 100 per cent develop fatal paralyses. With 
3 week mice there are 85 per cent of fatalities, decreas- 
ing to about 15 per cent of mortality by the fourth week. 
Mice over 6 weeks of age are 100 per cent resistant 
to this type of injection. No maturation immunity is 
demonstrable on intracerebral injection, and there are 
no demonstrable virucidal antibodies. Maturation resis- 
tance is apparently due to development of an effective 
constitutional barrier at the myoneural junction. 

Determination of the effect of nutritional factors on 
this myoneural maturation was attempted by the Cin- 
cinnati pediatricians. Because mice continue to suckle 
their young for about twenty-eight days, Sabin and his 





2. Three schools have recently discarded the intern requirement. 

1. Sabin, Albert B., and Duffy, Carl E.: Science 91: 552 (June 7) 
1940. 

2. Olitsky, P. K.; Sabin, A. B.@and Cox, H. R.: J. Exper. Med. 
64: 723 (Nov.) 1936. 
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colleagues first studied the effect of nutritional deficien- 
cies in nursing mothers. Female mice were maintained 
on an “adequate” diet throughout pregnancy and for 
two days after delivery. On the second day, groups of 
these nursing mothers were placed on vitamin deficient 
diets. The breast fed young were tested at various age 
levels for the efficiency of their myoneural virus defense. 

Control groups in which “adequate” maternal diet 
was continued during the twenty-eight day nursing 
period showed a normal development of myoneural 
resistance. With maternal diets deficient in vitamin E 
or in certain components of the vitamin B complex 
there was a definite retardation in the normal develop- 
ment of the myoneural barrier. The greatest retardation 
was noted in groups of sucklings in which the maternal 
diet had been partially denatured by overcooking (auto- 
claving ). 

In their second method of study the young of nursing 
mothers on adequate diets were weaned on the four- 
teenth day and placed on various deficiency rations. 
Control young placed on adequate rations made a good 
gain in weight and showed a normal development of 
virus resistance. With vitamin deficient rations, how- 
ever, the young might have a normal increase in size 
or weight, but without exception they showed a well 
marked retardation in development of the myoneural 
defense. 

In 6 week mice reared on adequate diets it has not 
yet proved possible to break down the matured virus 
barrier by subsequent vitamin deficiencies. The virus 
barrier remains wholly effective even after these mice 
have developed signs of advanced vitamin B,, E or 
riboflavin deficiency. 


THE NON COMPOS MENTIS TREATMENT 
OF APPENDICITIS 

A recent issue of an extraordinary publication called 
the Journal of Drugless Physicians contains an article 
entitled “Appendicitis and Its Cure” by one Richard 
Van Rumpt, PH.C. (what is a PH.C.?), of New York 
City. “In this treatise,” he begins, “we will not discuss 
causes, pathology and theories. We will discuss the 
Chiropractic and other manipulative treatment.” He 
then disregards pathology entirely and suggests a 
manipulative treatment for a serious surgical condition, 
saying : 

The methods to be described will be for acute appendicitis 
only. By “acute” we mean a typical case, with fever, pain, 
high white blood count, etc. Let us proceed. We are called 
to the bedside of a patient suffering with an unmistakable attack 
of acute appendicitis. The first thing we do after making our 
thorough physical, laboratory and Chiropractic examination, is 
to test the Vagus nerve against the appendiceal pain to see if the 
pain is of vagus origin. ‘ 

a Pressure at the atlas axis area slows down and 
inhibits the Vagus, which is stimulatory below the diaphragm 
and also influences the spinal accessory, which is motor to the 
Vagus nerve. This atlas axis pressure is held until the appendi- 
ceal pain clears—from one to three minutes. If after three min- 
vtes of pressure the appendix pain remains, it is proof sufficient 
that this particular case of appefdicitis is not of Vagus origin. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
Aue. 31, 1940 


Evidently at this point the weirdness of the author’s 
notions caught up with him and he began to mistrust 
himself. So he continues: 

Some might argue, why not adjust the atlas or axis instead 
of just using inhibition? I do not object to adjusting this area 
if you so prefer, providing your adjustment is more inhibitory 
than stimulatory. I sincerely believe that by using the Vagus 
inhibitory technic as described, you will be taking less of 
a chance. 

Having thus disposed of risk in his own mind, 
Van Rumpt, PH.C., offers an alternative: 

Preferred method number two in the treatment of appen- 
dicitis is the localizing method, a la DeJarnette. This method 
is used whenever there is a direct spinal nerve involve- 
ment. Your writer is well aware of the fact that the spinal 
nerves do not directly supply the appendix with nerve supply. 
Your writer also knows that the pain of appendicitis is not 
felt in the appendix itself, but rather in the tissues overlying 
the appendix, which tissues are supplied by the spinal nerve. 

His scientific status now becomes wholly clear. With 
startling nonchalance he exploits his ignorance: 

A special effort is being made in the writing of this article 
to avoid anatomy, pathology, etc., and keep it therapeuticaliy 
Chiropractic. 

In this avoidance of anatomy, pathology, etc., par- 
ticularly etc., he is completely successful. The author 
admits, however, that 

The localizing method of treating appendicitis will only work 
when the engorgement at the appendiceal region has referredly 
caused an engorgement to exist within the nerve sheath at the 
2nd lumbar nerve. We mention the 2nd lumbar nerve specifically 
because we of the Sacro Occipital Research Society have found 
that we persistently find this engorgement in all cases of appen- 
dicitis with direct spinal nerve involvement. We proceed as 
follows. . . . The patient’s head is turned slightly to take 
out the slack, similar to giving a cervical break [whether a 
“cervical break” is to be preferred to appendicitis has not been 
determined.—Epb.] or rotation adjustment. In adjusting the 
occiput care must be taken that the chin is not rotated with 
the neck. [This sounds like a dislocated jaw—Eb.] In other 
words, the chin must face straight up to the ceiling. When 
all the cervical slack is taken up and the chin facing the 
ceiling, a thrust is given directly on the occipital area that 
controlled all inferior pain. 

Perhaps at this point the patient becomes unconscious 
or if still conscious leaves the table—the chiropractic 
table. But if he stays he finds out he is only beginning: 

“Adjusting the occiput in acute appendicitis, 
or any other acute pain, will do no good unless 
it is the lesion that is causing the acute pain,” says 
Van Rumpt, PH.C. But there is also a third method: 
“Place patient on the left side and bend the right knee 
onto the abdomen. The technic, after proper 
contacts are made, is to pull the 2nd lumbar contact 
toward the operator while pushing the shoulder away 
from operator. When the contacts and thrusts are 
properly made, the characteristic Chiropractic pop will 
be heard.” Perhaps the pop is the appendix rupturing ! 
But this method is to be used only “if and when the 
two previous methods fail.” And now Van Rumpt, 
PH.C., plays his ace: “Your writer strongly suggests 
that if the three methods described above fail to control 
the appendiceal pain, you call a surgeon at once [italics 
ours.—Ep.]. Your writer knows of other methods that 
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could be used, possibly successfully, but prefers not to 
use them or discuss them here, for safety’s sake.” Con- 
gratulations, Van Rumpt, PH.C., on calling a surgeon! 
\\e only hope it is not too late!! 





Current Comment 





LIFE AND OSTEOPATHY 


In Life, which is a picture magazine, for August 19 
appears an article entitled “Osteopathy’s ‘Cure-By- 
Manipulation’ Is Attacked by Regular Physicians.” 
Here a small amount of text is supplemented by a 
number of photographs, evidently made in or supplied 
through the osteopathic shrine at Kirksville, Mo., known 
as the Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery. 
In the very brief text which accompanies the pictures 
appear a number of misstatements of fact which, it is 
not too confidently expected, the magazine may correct. 
Many of these misrepresentations have been repeatedly 
exposed in THE JouRNAL. In the second paragraph of 
the article, for example, appears this statement: 

In 33 States qualified doctors of osteopathy are permitted 
to practice on equal or almost equal footing with doctors of 


medicine. Osteopaths can and do deliver babies, perform sur- 
gery, prescribe drugs and take full charge of patients. 


The facts are that in only four states (Colorado, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Texas) for certain, and 
perhaps in a fifth (Kentucky), may osteopaths now 
legally prescribe or dispense drugs without restriction. 
This is true in the first four states mentioned because 
in those states osteopathic applicants, if licensed at all, 
must meet the requirements exacted of applicants to 
practice medicine generally. To this list may be added, 
after Nov. 1, 1941, a sixth state (New Jersey), where 
osteopaths licensed after that date will be subject to 
the same requirements as nonsectarian applicants and 
will receive an unlimited license to practice medicine. 
I’xperience has shown that few osteopaths indeed are 
able to meet the requirements exacted of applicants to 
practice medicine generally. In twelve states osteopaths 
are given limited right to use certain drugs, the drugs 
concerned varying in the various states. In eight states 
osteopathic licentiates generally may not use drugs, but 
the laws contain provisions whereby osteopaths may, 
under certain conditions, obtain licenses by virtue of 
which they may use drugs, the law of one of these states 
even then permitting the use only of a very limited 
number of drugs. In eight states osteopaths are spe- 
cifically denied the right to use drugs. In nine states 
osteopaths secure licenses only to practice osteopathy, 
without defining the scope of the practice permitted, but 
no court has ever held that the right to practice osteop- 
athy includes the right to use drugs. In seven states 
osteopaths are licensed to practice osteopathy as taught 
in recognized schools of osteopathy which, in effect, 
denies them the use of drugs, and the Supreme 
Court of Kansas has recently held that the right to 
practice osteopathy as taught and practiced in recog- 
nized schools of osteopathy confers no right on osteo- 
paths to practice operative surgery or to use remedial 
drugs. To summarize: In twenty-four states osteopaths 
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legally cannot under any circumstances use drugs. In 
eight states by far the greatest number of osteopaths 
cannot use drugs but it is possible for candidates pos- 
sessing stated qualifications to obtain that right. In 
twelve states osteopaths may utilize stated drugs to a 
limited extent. Only in five states, probably, may 
osteopaths use drugs without restriction. Obviously, 
then, from the standpoint of the right to use drugs, 
which an osteopath must possess if he is “to practice 
on equal or almost equal footing with doctors of medi- 
cine,” the article in Life is, to put it charitably, indulging 
in gross exaggeration when it states “In 33 States 
qualified doctors of osteopathy are permitted to practice 
on equal or almost equal footing with doctors of 
medicine.” 





RESIDENCIES 

Institutional apprenticeships in the form of residen- 
cies in special fields of medicine, instituted at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in 1889, were but slowly adopted 
by other institutions. The first list of available resi- 
dencies published by the Council nearly forty years later 
included the names of 278 hospitals and 1,776 residen- 
cies. In recent years, however, the number of institu- 
tions offering this type of service has increased with 
surprising rapidity. Currently there are 587 hospitals 
employing 5,118 physicians as residents in specialties. 
Two factors at least have contributed to this growth; 
namely, the creation of examining boards in the spe- 
cialties which require of their candidates training and 
experience most readily secured in a hospital, and the 
more and more widespread recognition on the part of 
hospital staffs that the welfare of patients is enhanced 
by the presence in the hospital of house officers having 
greater maturity of judgment and a higher degree of 
technical skill than can be expected of interns less than 
one year out of medical school. Growing pains almost 
inevitably accompany such rapid development. There 
are not wanting indications that the residency is not 
yet fully adjusted to its surroundings. In the New 
England Journal of Medicine for June 20 an editorial 
comments on the financial and educational responsi- 
bilities assumed by the hospital embarking on a program 
of residency training. No doubt the cost for salaries 
and maintenance is compensated by the advantages 
which accrue to the hospital. The formulation and 
execution of a suitable educational program for resi- 
dents makes demands by no means negligible on the 
time and energy of the attending staff. The hospital, 
however, should not assume obligations which it is 
unable to fulfil and must be content to make that con- 
tribution to graduate medical education which its 
resources, financial, clinical and personal, permit. The 
candidate who desires five years of training, let us say, 
in surgery need not necessarily spend the whole time 
in a single institution. Sometimes he may, with the 
utmost profit, migrate through several institutions each 
of which offers something of special value to him. In 
the appraisal of educational opportunities the time ele- 
ment should never be the sole criterion. It may even 
be the least important. The content of the program, 
the methods of instruction, professional standards and 
the personnel of the staff are the significant factors in 
evaluating a resident service. 





Jour. A. M. A. 
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MEDICAL PREPAREDNESS 





In this section of The Journal each week will appear official notices by the Committee on Medical Prepared. 
ness of the American Medical Association, announcements by the Surgeon Generals of the Army, Navy and Public 
Health Service, and other governmental agencies dealing with medical preparedness, and such other information 
and announcements as will be useful to the medical profession. 





MEDICAL PREPAREDNESS IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

A course for civilian physicians on “Medical Pre- 
paredness in the Present National Emergency” will be 
given by the Philadelphia County Medical Society at 
the Society Building, Twenty-First and Spruce streets. 

The course will be sponsored also by the following 
participating organizations: 

The Homeopathic Medical Society of the County of Phila- 
del phia. 

The Philadelphia County Dental Society. 

The Keystone Veterinary Medical Association. 

The W. W. Keen Chapter, Association of Military Surgeons 
of the United States. 


It will be in charge of the Committee on National 
Defense of the Philadelphia County Medical Society 
and representatives from the other participating organ- 
izations. 

The first meeting will be held September 10 at 9 p. m., 
when the following program will be presented : 

“The Military Policy of the United States,” by Major Russell 
B. Reynolds, Infantry, U. S. Army. 

“The Doctor in the Army,” by Lieut. Col. John M. Welch, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army. 

“The Doctor in the Navy,” by Captain John B. Kauffman, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Navy. 

The other meetings will be held weekly on Thursday 
afternoons from 4:30 to 6 o’clock, beginning September 
19 and continuing for several months. 

The program for the first afternoon meeting on 
September 19 will be as follows: 

“The Selective Service Act and the Physician.” 

“The Contemplated Selective Service Act—Machinery and 
Operation,” by Lieutenant Colonel Nicholas K. Biddle, Penn- 
sylvania National Guard. 


The following will be the program for the meeting 
on September 26: 

“Noncombatant Military Hospitals and Medical Instaila- 
tions—Civilian Institution Sponsored Hospitals of the Army” 
(speaker to be announced). 


VOLUNTEER SURGICAL UNIT 
GOES TO ENGLAND 

A group of five orthopedic surgeons, a plastic sur- 
geon and a general surgeon under the direction of Dr. 
Philip D. Wilson, chief surgeon of the Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled, New York, sailed for England 
August 22 to give their services to British war victims, 
the New York Times reports. 

The group, which also included three surgical nurses, 
a medical artist and a secretary, is sponsored by the 
Allied Relief Fund, which is campaigning for medical 
and civilian relief for England. According to the 
Times, Dr. Wilson formed the American Hospital in 
Britain, Ltd., last May after hearing that American 
medical assistance would be welcomed. Members of 
this first unit have volunteered for six months’ service, 


an office will be maintained in New York for servicing 
the unit and selecting staff replacements. Sufficient 
equipment to enable the unit to operate independently 
of British aid for several months was placed aboard the 
ship. 

In addition to Dr. Wilson, the unit included Drs, 
Donald E. Dial, Frederick William Waknitz, John M. 
Converse, all of New York; Charles Hickling Bradford, 
Boston; William Richard Ferguson, Baltimore, and 
Norman Egel, Rochester, N. Y.; Misses Miriam L. 
Knight, Adelbert Ethel Overman and Mildred Lillian 
Lewis, Mrs. Sheila M. Converse and Mrs. Helen Darcy 
Dial, New York. ; 


—_—__-—___. 


TERRITORIAL COMMITTEE ON 
MEDICAL PREPAREDNESS 


The Puerto Rico Medical Association appointed its 
Territorial Committee on Medical Preparedness to work 
in cooperation with the state representative of the 
Committee on Medical Preparedness of the American 
Medical Association. 

The committee has already started to work in the 
selection of the members that are to make up the local 
boards, the advisory boards and the inspecting per- 
sonnel to be employed in the examination of the indicted 
civilians when the conscription law is approved and 
goes into effect. 

Major Luis de la Vega of the Medical Corps of the 
National Guard of Puerto Rico, who is in charge of 
this work, was appointed adviser ex officio of the com- 
mittee, as his military duties today prevent him from 
accepting a position in the committee. 

The following are members of the Territorial Com- 
mittee : 

Dr. O. Costa Mandry, chairman. 

Dr. E. Garrido Morales, San Juan. 
Dr. David Garcia, Rio Piedras. 

Dr. M. de la Pila Iglesias, Ponce. 

Dr. M. Guzman Rodriguez, Mayaguez. 
Dr. Nestor de Cardona, Aguadilla. 
Dr. Eduardo Pérez, Guayama. 

Dr. Manuel Astor, Arecibo. 

Dr. Cesar Dominguez, Humacao. 


INVENTORY OF HEALTH RESOURCES 
FOR DEFENSE PREPARATION 


The Temporary Legislative Commission to Formulate 
a Long Range Health Program held a conference in 
New York, July 30, with representatives of various 
agencies on availability of health resources in the state 
in relation to preparation for national defense. Among 
the subjects on which the commission sought informa- 
tion were the availability and number of buildings that 
can be used as hospitals, space and availability for 
emergency beds in existing hospitals, resources for the 
production of tetanus toxoid in quantity, availability ot 
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medical schools for teaching public health personnel, 
methods for selection of specialists, availability of indus- 
trial hygienists, dentists and sanitary engineers, the 
status of present personnel as to membership in National 
Guard or Reserves, rehabilitation of the unemployed 
and the number and availability of nurses and physi- 
cians. General discussion ended in an expression of 
opinion that the recommendation might well be made 
to the government of the state for the setting up of 
local defense committees embracing the various organ- 
izations interested in health, including the medical, 
dental and pharmaceutical professions, according to a 
report in the New York State Journal of Medicine. 
The conference was called by Lieutenant Governor 
Poletti as coordinator for national defense for the state. 


NEW YORK PREPARES 


At the request of the committee on medical pre- 
paredness of the Medical Society of the State of New 
York, a conference was held in Albany, July 29, of 
secretaries or other representatives of all county medical 
societies in the state, officers of the state society and 
chairmen of the committees on public health and educa- 
tion, public relations and economics, and representatives 
of the public relations bureau and of the temporary 
legislative commission to formulate a state health pro- 
gram. Dr. Samuel J. Kopetzky, New York, chairman 
of the committee on medical preparedness, explained the 
framework of plans for cooperation with the government 
in case of war conditions. Drs. Louis H. Bauer, Hemp- 
stead, and Edward T. Wentworth, Rochester, members 
of the committee, discussed questionnaires which the 
committee proposes to send out locally in addition to the 
national questionnaire distributed by the American Med- 
ical Association. Dr. O. W. H. Mitchell, chairman of 
the committee on public health and education, discussed 
plans for postgraduate instruction in subjects of par- 
ticular importance in military medicine. 


SURGICAL AID FOR THE BRITISH 


Forty-eight physicians have formed the Medical and 
Surgical Supply Committee, with offices at 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, and undertaken a nationwide 
campaign for surgical and medical supplies to equip 
500 first aid stations and field hospitals to aid in caring 
for the British war wounded. According to the New 
York Times, England has insufficient medical and 
surgical equipment to meet the present emergency. A 
first aid post, the committee said, can be equipped for 
$500. Among those on the committee are Drs. Joseph 
Felsen, Conrad Berens and Franz Groedel. The execu- 
tive chairman of the committee is Mrs. Ronald B. 
Balcom. 


BLOOD TO AID THE BRITISH 
WOUNDED 


The New York Red Cross Chapter has announced 
that more than 300 persons have volunteered to donate 
hlood to aid in the treatment of British war wounded. 
The technical work of the project is being done by the 
Blood Transfusion Betterment Association, Plasma 
Division, 3 East 103d Street, New York City. Per- 
sons willing to donate blood should write or telephone 
the association, Sacramento 2-8950. 
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Medical News 


(PHYSICIANS WILL CONFER A FAVOR BY SENDING FOR 
THIS DEPARTMENT ITEMS OF NEWS OF MORE OR LESS 
GENERAL INTEREST: SUCH AS RELATE TO SOCIETY ACTIV- 
ITIES, NEW HOSPITALS, EDUCATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH.) 


CALIFORNIA 


Plague Infection in Fleas.—Plague infection has been 
proved in a pool of thirty-eight fleas from twenty-one golden 
mantled ground squirrels submitted to the state department of 
health laboratory, June 26, from a location 1 mile north of 
Fawnskin Resort, San Bernardino County. 

Graduate Study for Central American Physicians. — 
The University of California Medical School, San Francisco, 
has adopted a plan whereby two young graduate physicians 
who speak English will be sent every year by each of the 
Central American nations for two years’ special study in pre- 
clinical and clinical subjects under the guidance of an advisory 
committee. The committee “ill consist of Drs. Howard C. 
Naffziger, professor of surgery; Charles L. Connor, professor 
of pathology, and Ralph Soto-Hall, clinical instructor in ortho- 
pedic surgery. 


CONNECTICUT 


Dr. Blumer Retires.— Dr. George Blumer, since 1920 
David P. Smith clinical professor of medicine, Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, New Haven, was guest at a dinner 
in June to mark his retirement from active service at the 
school. Dr. Francis G. Blake was toastmaster. The speakers 
‘ncluded Drs. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, Milton C. Winternitz, 
William F. Verdi, Fu-ching Yen, a former student of Dr. 
Blumer and minister of health of the republic of China, and 
James R. Angell, LL.D. Born in Darlington, England, in 
1872, Dr. Blumer graduated at Cooper Medical College, San 
Francisco, which is now known as Stanford University School 
of Medicine, in 1891. After serving on the faculties of Albany 
Medical College, Albany, N. Y., Cooper, and the University 
of California Medical School, Dr. Blumer joined the staff at 
Yale as professor of the theory and practice of medicine in 
1906, then was John Slade Ely professor of the theory and 
practice of medicine from 1908 to 1920. He was dean of the 
school from 1910 to 1920. He has served as president of 
the New Haven city and county medical associations and of the 
Connecticut State Medical Society. Dr. Blumer has written 
extensively on medical subjects and collects prints of medical 
men as a hobby. He has been a member of the House of 
Delegates of the American Medical Association for many years. 


GEORGIA 


Annual Clinical Conference.—The Georgia section of the 
Southeastern Surgical Congress will hold its annual clinical 
conference at Statesboro, September 11, at the Bulloch County 
Hospital. The speakers will include: 

Dr. Alfonso John Mooney Jr., Statesboro, Nephrolithiasis (A Sectional 

Problem). 

Dr. James H. Whiteside, Statesboro, Ruptured Duodenal Ulcer. 

Dr. Rufus L. Cone, Statesboro, Neurosurgery. 

Dr. Patrick H. Smith, Savannah, Compound Fractures with Gas 

Bacillus Infection. 

Dr. Job C. Patterson, Cuthbert, Educational Value of Rural Meetings 

of the Southeastern Surgical Congress. 

Dr. Alfonso J. Mooney Sr., Statesboro, Carcinoma of the Uterus. 

Dr. Robert Louis Kennedy, Metter, Cesarean Section. 

Dr. Abram Bird Daniel, Statesboro, Acute Appendicitis with Drainage. 

Dr. Cleveland Thompson, Millen, The Role of the Liver in Surgical 

Patients. 

The speakers at the luncheon will include Dave Turner, 
editor of the Bulloch Times, Dr. Benjamin T. Beasley, Atlanta, 
secretary-treasurer of the Southeastern Surgical Congress, and 
Dr. Allen H. Bunce, Atlanta, president-elect, Medical Asso- 
ciation of Georgia. 


IDAHO 


State Medical Meeting at Sun Valley.—The forty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Idaho State Medical Association will 
be held at Sun Valley, September 11-14, under the presidency 
of Dr. Fern M. Cole, Caldwell. A new feature of the pro- 
gram will be instruction courses each morning before the 
formal program by guest speakers. The lecturers will be: 

Dr. Abram M. Newton, Pocatello, Treatment of Fractures of the Shaft 

of the Femur. 

Dr. Arthur C. Jones, Boise, Commoner Diseases of the Eye, Ear, 

Nose and Throat. 
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Dr. Frank C. Gibson, Potlatch, Traumatic and Industrial Surgery. 

Dr. Harry Alban, Kimberly, Acute Anterior Poliomyelitis. 

Dr. James O. Cromwell, Blackfoot, The Neuroses. 

Dr. Harold E. Dedman, Boise, Endometriosis, Diagnosis and Manage- 

ment, 

The guest speakers, all of the State University of Iowa Col- 
lege of Medicine, Iowa City, who will give several addresses 
each, will be: 

Dr. Ewen M. MacEwen, dean and professor of anatomy. 

Dr. Adolph L. Sahs, assistant professor of neurology. 

Dr. Fred M. Smith, professor of theory and practice of medicine. 

Dr. Nathaniel G. Alcock, professor of urology. 

Dr. Arthur Steindler, professor of orthopedic surgery. 


MAINE 


Society News.—At a joint meeting of Aroostook, Kenne- 
bec, Penobscot, Piscataquis and Somerset county medical 
societies in Greenville, July 25, Dr. John Homans, Boston, 
spoke on the following subjects in a surgical panel discussion: 
head injuries, acute intestinal obstruction, peripheral arterial 
gangrene and empyema. Dr. William B. S. Thomas, Dover- 
Foxcroft, discussed “The Cause of Some Diseases of Unknown 
Etiology.” Dr. Charles B. Sylvester, Portland, was elected 
president of the Maine Public Health Association at its twenty- 
ninth annual meeting in Kennebunk, July 11. Franz U. 
Burkett, Portland, was chosen president of the Maine Medico- 
Legal Society at its annual meeting in Rangeley, June 25; 
Dr. William Holt, Portland, vice president; George L. Pratt, 
Farmington, secretary, and Walter S. Stinchfield, Skowhegan, 
treasurer. 








MICHIGAN 


Society News.—Dr. Richard A. Burke, Palmer, was chosen 
president-elect of the Upper Peninsula Medical Society at its 
annual meeting, July 10, and Dr. William Ellwood Tew, Bes- 
semer, was installed as president. —— Dr. Victor G. Heiser, 
New York, discussed “Health in Industry” before the Mus- 
kegon County Medical Society, Muskegon, recently. 

Personal.—Dr. Robert J. Schneck has been appointed to 
the public welfare commission of Detroit, succeeding Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Cole. Dr. Schneck’s appointment is for a four year 
term ending March 1, 1944. Edward D. Rich, C.E., asso- 
ciated with the state department of health for twenty-nine 
years and for twenty-seven years director of the bureau of 
engineering, has retired, effective July 1. He has been suc- 
ceeded by John M. Hepler, C.E., associate director, who has 
been connected with the department since 1919. Dr. John 
Alexander, Ann Arbor, received the honorary degree of doctor 
of science from the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
at the June commencement. 


NEBRASKA 


Course in Obstetrics and Pediatrics.—A two weeks 
course in obstetrics and pediatrics will be presented in five 
towns in western Nebraska, September 9-20, by the division 
of maternal and child health, Nebraska State Department of 
Health, in cooperation with the maternal and child health 
committee of the Nebraska State Medical Association and the 
University of Nebraska School of Medicine. Drs. Willis E. 
Brown, assistant professor of obstetrics and gynecology, and 
John L. Gedgoud, assistant professor of pediatrics at the uni- 
versity, will be the instructors. They will conduct clinics in 
the afternoons and lecture in the evenings. They will make 
a circuit each week of the following towns: Alliance, Chadron, 
Scottsbluff, North Platte and McCook. 








NEW JERSEY 


Personal.—Dr. Wells P. Eagleton, Newark, retired from 
the board of trustees of the Medical Society of New Jersey 
at the recent annual meeting after having served continuously 
for twenty-one years. The society presented to Dr. Eagleton 
its award of merit in recognition of “his services as medical 
director of the Newark Eye and Ear Infirmary for thirty 
years; for his ability as a brain surgeon; for his contributions 
to the literature on diseases and surgery of the brain: for the 
origination and development of many surgical procedures in 
the field of brain surgery, all of which have contributed to 
the advancement of scientific medicine in New Jersey and the 
nation.” Dr. William Russell Greenwood, assistant physi- 
cian at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, has been appointed 
university physician and head of the department of student 
health, it is reported. He succeeds Dr. Joseph H. Kler, who 
resigned to devote more time to his private practice, but will 
remain as associate head of the department. 
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NEW YORK 


_ Report on Typhoid Carriers.—The New York State 
Department of Health reports that 422 typhoid carriers were 
under its supervision in upstate New York at the close of 
1939. Thirty-six new carriers were added to the list and 
twenty-six were removed during the year. Twenty-five were 
discovered as a result of investigation of sporadic cases of 
typhoid and eight by means of release cultures. Three were 
added on evidence submitted by other state health departments. 
Sixteen of those removed died; five were released after chole- 
cystectomy and the required tests and five changed their place 
of residence. 


Annual Chautauqua Meeting.—The ninth annual meeting 
of the Interstate Medical Association was held in Chautauqua, 
July 24. Dr. Nathan B. Van Etten, New York, President of 
the American Medical Association, gave an address; other 
speakers were Drs. Russell L. Haden, Cleveland, on “The 
Care of Anemia”; Arthur G. Davis, Erie, Pa., “The Care of 
Compound Wounds,” and Abraham H. Aaron, Buffalo, “Self 
Medication and Its Dangers.” There was also a panel dis- 
cussion on “Recent Advances in Therapeutics” by Drs. Aaron, 
Louis Maxwell Lockie, Clayton W. Greene, Francis D. Leopold 
and Frank Meyers, all of Buffalo. 


Society News.— Dr. William J. Hoffman, New York, 
addressed the Greene County Medical Society, Haines Falls, 
July 9, on “Modern Treatment of Cancer.”——Drs. Samuel 
Edward Navarra and Milton Sills Lloyd, New York, addressed 
the Richmond County Medical Society in June on “Manage- 
ment of Strabismus” and “Pathology of Bullous Emphysema” 
respectively. The Medical Society of the County of Sche- 
nectady has recently organized an orchestra, which gave its 
first concert at the recent semiannual meeting of the society 
after four months of rehearsal——Dr. Leon M. Kysor, Hor- 
nell, was elected president of the Lake Keuka Medical and 
Surgical Association at the recent annual meeting at Penn 
Yan. Dr. Noble R. Chambers, Syracuse, was elected vice 
president and Dr. Virgil H. F. Boeck, Dundee, reelected 


secretary. ; 
New York City 


Graduate Courses at New York University.—Graduate 
courses are now being given in nine fields at New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, it is announced. The period of 
study varies from one to three years and may be taken as 
preparatory training for a residency or complete training for 
specialty board examinations. Information about this type of 
work may be obtained from the office of the dean, 477 First 
Avenue, New York. 

Lectures on Venereal Disease.— The bureau of social 
hygiene of the New York City Department of Health announces 
two groups of lectures on “Ambulatory Treatment of Vene- 
real Diseases” to be held on Saturday mornings in the fall. 
The schedule follows: 

September 14, Nonsyphilitic Infectious Granulomas. 

September 21, Acute Gonorrhea in the Male. 

September 28, Postacute Gonorrhea in the Male. 

October 19, Infectious Syphilis, Primary. 

October 26, Infectious Syphilis, Secondary. 

November 2, Venereal Disease Control Measures. 

The New York State Department of Health and the U. S. 
Public Health Service are cooperating in this program as part 
of the national defense preparedness program. 


Medical War Relief Committee——The American Doc- 
tors’ War Relief Committee has been formed for neutral, non- 
military aid to the sick and wounded in Europe. Officers are 
Dr. Clarence R. Straatsma chairman, Drs. Thomas H. Russell 
and Walter D. Ludlum Jr. vice chairmen, Dr. E. Forrest Merrill, 
executive secretary, and Dr. Con Amore V. Burt, treasurer. 
The committee is arranging to send mobile clinics, consisting 
of a trailer equipped for emergency operations and two light 
trucks to carry supplies. Physicians and surgeons to accom- 
pany each clinic will be chosen from American volunteers and 
native nurses will assist them. Each unit will, if possible, 
serve a circuit of seven towns and villages, devoting one day 
a week to each. The committee has headquarters at 15 
Gramercy Park, with Mr. C. J. B. Harris as corresponding 
secretary. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


University News.— The division of public health at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, has been change! 
to the School of Public Health, with Dr. Milton J. Rosenau 
as the dean. Dr. Rosenau has been director of the division 
of public health since it was established in 1936. 
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New Health Officers—Dr. Margery J. Lord, Asheville, 
has been appointed city health officer, effective after she has 
completed a qualifying course in public health at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. She has been acting health officer 
since December 1939.——Dr. James J. Croley, McKinney, 
Texas, has been appointed health officer of Avery and Yancey 
counties to succeed Dr. Roderic O. Jones, who has entered 
private practice in Burnsville. ——Dr. Harold C. Whims, 
Rutherfordton, has resigned as health officer of the Rutherford- 
Polk counties health unit to take a similar position in the 
Catawba-Lincoln counties district. 


OHIO 


Commissioner of Mental Diseases Appointed.—Dr. Roy 
E. Bushong, superintendent of the Cleveland State Hospital, 
Cleveland, has been appointed state commissioner of mental 
diseases. He will collaborate with the department of public 
welfare in the supervision of the state institutions for the 
mentally ill, feebleminded and epileptic. Dr. Bushong succeeds 
Dr. Jesse Fremont Bateman, Columbus, who resigned to return 
to his former post as superintendent of the Columbus State 
Hospital. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


District Meeting. — The Fifth Councilor District of the 
Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania held its annual 
meeting in York, August 22. Among the speakers were Drs. 
Charles-Francis Long, Philadelphia, on “Industrial Medicine— 
A Pressing Problem for All Physicians”; Harvey F. Smith, 
Harrisburg, “Preventable Deaths Among Youth Groups,” and 
John J. Shaw, state secretary of health, Harrisburg, “Private 
Practitioner, Keystone of the Public Health Arch.” The fol- 
lowing officers of the state medical society also made addresses : 
Drs. Francis F. Borzell, Philadelphia, president-elect ; Charles 
H. Henninger, Pittsburgh, president; Walter F. Donaldson, 
Pittsburgh, secretary, and Chauncey L. Palmer, Pittsburgh, 
chairman of the committee on public heath legislation. 


Philadelphia 


Grants for Cancer Research.—The International Cancer 
Research Foundation has voted a grant of $1,200 to the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania for the use of 
Dr. Catharine Macfarlane in her studies of cancer of the 
uterus. The Pennsylvania division of the Woman's Field 
Army of the American Society for the Control of Cancer has 
contributed $250 to the same research. 


Dr. Scheffey Succeeds Dr. Anspach.—Dr. Lewis C. 
Scheffey, clinical professor of gynecology, Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, has been elected professor of gyne- 
cology to succeed Dr. Brooke M. Anspach, who became pro- 
fessor emeritus. Dr. Scheffey graduated from Jefferson in 
1920 and had previously taken a degree in pharmacy from 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. He served 
as resident physician in Jefferson Hospital from 1920 to 1922 
and has been associated with the department of gynecology 
since that time. Dr. Anspach has held the chair of gyne- 
cology at Jefferson since 1921 and has been on the faculty 
since 1917, 

Retirements at Temple.—Dr. Frank C. Hammond, pro- 
fessor of gynecology at Temple University School of Medicine 
since 1923 and dean from 1906 to 1929, and Dr. Jesse O. Arnold, 
professor of obstetrics, have resigned. Dr. Hammond, who is 
also editor of the Pennsylvania Medical Journal, will continue 
as chairman of the medical faculty. Dr. Arnold will be pro- 
fessor emeritus and senior obstetric consultant. Dr. Thaddeus 
L. Montgomery, clinical professor of obstetrics at Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, has been appointed head of 
the department of obstetrics and gynecology, succeeding both 
Dr. Hammond and Dr. Arnold. Dr. Montgomery graduated 
from Jefferson in 1920. 


TENNESSEE 


Changes in Health Officers.—Dr. John H. Solomon, Nash- 
ville, has been appointed health officer of a new health unit 
in Marshall County, with headquarters at Lewisburg.——Dr. 
Harry H. Hudson, Dyersburg, has succeeded Dr. Albert L. 
Ball, Cleveland, as head of the Bradley County health unit. 


Society News.—Dr. Edward T. Newell addressed the Chat- 
tinooga and Hamilton County Medical Society, August 1, on 
“Cancer of the Breast: Cautery Excision Supported by Radium 
and X-Ray.’——Dr. Robert H. Elder, Cedar Hill, discussed 
“Infant Diarrheas” at a meeting of the Robertson County 
Medical Society, Springfield, July 16. 
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VIRGINIA 


State Medical Election.—The Medical Society of Vir- 
ginia chose Dr. Roshier W. Miller, Richmond, as president- 
elect at its annual meeting at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
in a joint session with the West Virginia Medical Associa- 
tion. Dr. Walter B. Martin, Norfolk, will become president in 
October. Vice presidents elected were Drs. John M. Emmett, 
Clifton Forge; John E. Knight, Warrenton, and Henry B. 
Mulholland, Charlottesville. The 1941 meeting will be held at 
Virginia Beach. 


WASHINGTON 


Dr. Sharples Honored.—A reception and dinner honoring 
Dr. Caspar W. Sharples, Seattle, on his completion of fifty 
years of practice was given by the King County Medical 
Society and the Washington State Medical Association at the 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, July 13. About 300 attended. Dr. 
Sharples graduated from the University of Pennsylvania School 
of Medicine, Philadelphia, in 1888 and was licensed in 1890, 
He is chief of staff of the Children’s Orthopedic Hospital and 
medical superintendent of the Seattle General Hospital. He 
is a past president of the North Pacific Surgical Association. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Changes in Health Officers.—Dr. Edward G. McGavran, 
formerly with the Kellogg Foundation at Hillsdale, Mich., has 
been appointed health officer of Monongalia County to 
succeed Dr. Edwin Cameron, Morgantown, who became sec- 
retary of the Delaware State Board of Health——Dr. William 
W. Hume, Beckley, has resigned as health officer of Raleigh 
County because of ill health, Dr. James M. Coram, St. 
Marys, is acting health officer. 


Outbreak of Poliomyelitis.— More than 100 cases of 
poliomyelitis were reported in several counties in southern 
West Virginia, August 17. Thirty-nine cases, the largest 
number, with three deaths were reported in Cabell County. 
Logan County was second with twenty cases. One death each 
had been reported in Fayette and Kanawha counties. The 
West Virginia State Medical Association and the state depart- 
ment of public assistance are cooperating with the state depart- 
ment of public health in plans for prevention and rehabilitation. 
Restrictions against gatherings of children have been in force 
for several weeks in Huntington, where the disease first made 
its appearance, it was said. 


WISCONSIN 


State Medical Meeting in Milwaukee.—The program of 
the ninety-ninth annual meeting of the State Medical Society 
of Wisconsin to be held in Milwaukee, September 18-20, will 
place emphasis on industrial medicine and medicomilitary 
affairs. Twenty-five speakers from outside the state will 
appear at general and sectional meetings and at round table 
luncheons. The list includes: 
Dr. Anthony J. Lanza, New York, Silicosis with Special Reference to 
Wisconsin Industry. 

Dr. Gordon B. New, Rochester, Minn., Early and Late Treatment of 
Traumatic Injuries of the Face. 

Dr. Lee Foshay, Cincinnati, The Diagnosis of Brucellosis. 

Dr. Edwin F. Daily, Washington, D. C., Maternal Care and Maternal 
Mortality. 

Dr. Kellogg Speed, Chicago, Some Common Every Day Injuries Around 

the Knee Joint. 

Dr. Peter C. Kronfeld, Chicago, The Practical Value of Gonioscopy 

for the Understanding, Diagnosis and Treatment of Glaucoma. 

Dr. Walter M. Boothby, Rochester, Minn., Physiologic Problems 

Involved in Aviation. 

Col. Fred T. Cruse, F.A., U. S. Army, a medicomilitary subject. 

Brig. Gen. Ralph M. Immell, adjutant general of Wisconsin, a medico- 

military subject. th 

Dr. John A. Bigler, Highland Park, Ill., Treatment of Pneumonia in 

Children with Sulfapyridine. 

Dr. Franklin G. Ebaugh, professor of psychiatry, University 
of Colorado School of Medicine, Denver, will deliver the 
Rogers Memorial Lecture Thursday afternoon, September 19, 
on “Our Mental Health.” At the annual dinner at the Hotel 
Schroeder Thursday evening the speaker will be Dr. Eben J. 
Carey, Milwaukee. 


PUERTO RICO 


University News.—Dr. Robert A. Lambert, associate 
director for the medical sciences, Rockefeller Foundation, New 
York, was guest of honor at a dinner in San Juan, July 14, 
given by physicians and former associates at the School of 
Tropical Medicine, University of Puerto Rico, Dr. Lambert 
was professor of pathology and the first director of the school, 
serving from 1926 to 1928. 
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GENERAL 


New Organization of Surgeons.— During the recent 
annual meeting of the American Surgical Association in St. 
Louis, a new organization designed for the closer association 
of younger surgeons of the Middle West and the adjacent 
Canadian provinces was formed, to be known as the Central 
Surgical Association. Officers elected were Drs. Roy D. 
McClure, Detroit, president; Grover C. Penberthy, Detroit, 
president-elect, and George M. Curtis, Columbus, Ohio, secre- 
tary. The first regular meeting will be held in February 1941 
at the University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Funds for Venereal Disease Control.—The U. S. Public 
Health Service has allotted $5,672,388 to the states and terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia for venereal disease con- 
trol during the coming year. A special portion of these grants, 
amounting to $458,600, has been allotted on the basis of the 
extent of military and national defense industrial concentra- 
tions, it was announced. The remainder will be used to fur- 
ther research in new methods of treatment and diagnosis of 
syphilis and gonorrhea, for training of personnel, for coordi- 
nation of educational efforts, and for cooperation with the 
states in planning and administration of the control program. 


Association for Study of Neoplastic Diseases. — The 
annual meeting of the American Association for the Study of 
Neoplastic Diseases will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., September 5-7. Among speakers announced 
on the program are: 

Dr. William T. McClure, Wheeling, W. Va., Adenocarcinoma of Ducts 

Engrafted on Old Cystic Disease. 


Dr. Wright Clarkson, Petersburg, Va., Chronic Cystic Mastitis in the 
Male. 


Dr. Charles F. Geschickter, Baltimore, Mammary, Gynecologic and 
Other Forms of Cancer in Rats Treated with Estrogens. 
Dr. Rollin H. Stevens, Detroit, Present Day Treatment of Neoplasia 
and What Experimental Biochemistry Suggests for the Future. 
Dr. Edgar C. Baker, Youngstown, Ohio, Three Cases of Bone Lesions 
Causing Paralysis of Lower Extremities. 

Dr. Russell S. Ferguson, New York, Teratoma Testis. 

Dr. Oscar B. Hunter, Washington, D. C., Tumor of the Thyroid 
Gland. 

Drs. Louis Wallace Frank and Aura J. Miller, Louisville, Ky., Epithe- 

lioma of the Labia, with Discussion of Methods of Treatment. 

Dr. Edwin A. Merritt, Washington, D. C., The Revised Clinical 

Classification of Carcinoma of the Cervix. 
Dr. Louisa E. Keasbey, Lancaster, Pa., Primary Carcinoma of the 
Fallopian Tube. 

Inter-American Society of Microbiology.—Committees 
have been appointed in fourteen South and Central American 
countries and in Cuba for the formation of an Inter-American 
Society of Microbiology, the initial plans for which were made 
at the close of the meeting of the International Congress of 
Microbiology in New York in September 1939 (THE JouRNAL, 
Dec. 23, 1939, p. 2332). The first congress of the new society 
is scheduled to take place in Brazil, with Dr. Antonio Fontes, 
director of the Istituto Oswaldo Cruz, Rio de Janeiro, as 
president. Dr. Francesc Duran-Reynals, research assistant in 
bacteriology, Yale University School of Medicine, New Haven, 
Conn., executive secretary, points out that steps that remain 
to be taken include organization of branches in the United 
States and Canada, establishment of a relationship with the 
International Society of Microbiology and establishment in the 
United States of an inter-American journal of microbiology, 
to be published in English and open to contributors from all 
American countries. 


Changes in Status of Licensure.— The Alabama State 
Soard of Medical Examiners reports the following: 

Dr. Abijah Clements Fields, Birmingham, license restored, April 15. 

The Illinois Department of Registration in Medicine 
announces the following: 

Dr. James W. Ross, Harrisburg, Ill., license revoked, June 15, for 
violation of the Harrison Narcotic Act. 

Dr. George Walton Gore, Benton, license revoked, April 20, for con- 
viction of murder. 

The Massachusetts Board of Registration in Medicine 
announces the following action: 

Dr. Herbert N. du Gerardell, East Boston, license revoked, April 18, 
for gross misconduct in the practice of his profession as shown by deceit. 

The Michigan State Board of Registration in Medicine 
announces the following action: 


Dr. Boyajian Bedros Armen, Fresno, Calif., license revoked, June 11, 
for violation of the narcotic laws of California. 


The New York State Board of Medical Examiners reports 
the following: 

Dr. Saverio Bonta, New York, licensed revoked, June 20, on the basis 
of his having been convicted of a felony. 


Dr. Charles I. Gordon, formerly of Brooklyn, license reinstated; it was 
revoked June 16, 1939. 
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American Hospital Association. — The forty-second 
annual convention of the American Hospital Association will 
be held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, September 16-20, under 
the presidency of Dr. Fred G. Carter, Cleveland. A feature 
of the meeting will be a general session on preparedness with 
addresses by the surgeons general of the Army, Navy and 
Public Health Service. Among addresses to be given in sec- 
tion meetings will be the following: 


Dr. Sigismund §S. Goldwater, New York, Next Steps in Hospital 
Service Plans. 

Dr. Thomas T. Mackie and Dorothy DeHart, M.A., New York, A 
Nutritional Study of Hospital Diets. 

Drs. Herman E. Hilleboe, St. Paul, and Maxim Pollak, Peoria, III, 
The Tuberculosis Problem in Mental Hospitals. ‘ 

Dr. Charles F. Wilinsky, Boston, What Is Hospital Indigency? 

Dr. Stanley J. Seeger, Milwaukee, The Content and Management of 
Program of Education of Interns and Residents in a Small Hospital, 


A symposium on “The Role of the General Hospital in the 
Control of Tuberculosis” will be presented by the following: 
Mr. John Hayes, superintendent of Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York; Drs. Theodore L. Badger, Boston; Richard H. Over- 
holt, Brookline, Mass.; Monroe J. Tanner, Ridgewood, N. J.; 
Alice L. Spellman and Katharine G. Amberson, both of Albany 
Hospital, Albany, N. Y. The annual banquet will be held 
Thursday evening, September 19, when Dr. Benjamin W. Black, 
Oakland, Calif., will be installed as president. Other organiza- 
tions which will meet at the same time include: American 
Protestant Hospital Association, American Association of 
Nurse Anesthetists, American Association of Occupational 
Therapists and American College of Hospital Administrators, 


Bequests and Donations.— The following bequests and 
donations have been announced in recent months: 


Mount Sinai Hospital, $50,000, and Beekman Street Hospital, $5,000, 
by the will of the late Joseph F. Cullman. Both are in New York. 
Lawrence Hospital, Bronxville, New Rochelle Hospital, New Rochelle, 
. Y., and Mount Vernon Hospital, Mount Vernon, N. Y., $1,000 each 
by the will of the late George L. Bourne, Larchmont. 

French Hospital, New York, $25,000, and St. Francis Sanatorium for 
Cardiac Children, Flower, Hill, Roslyn, L. I., $50,000 by the will of the 
late Carlos W. Munson. 

_ Touro Infirmary, New Orleans, $250,000 from Mrs. Norman C. Mayer 
in memory of her husband. 

French Hospital, New York, $50,000 by the will of Albert Blum. 

University Hospital, Philadelphia, $2,500; National Jewish Hospital, 
Denver, $2,000, and Jewish Hospital Association, Philadelphia, $1,000 by 
the will of Mrs. Anna E. Fridenberg. 

Philadelphia Orthopedic Hospital, $20,000; Children’s Hospital, $30,000, 
and Pennsylvania Institute for Instruction of the Blind, $30,000 by the 
will of the late Mrs. Josephine Eisenlohr. 

Brady Urological Institute, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
$10,000 by the will of the late Willis Sharpe Kilmer, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Episcopal Hospital of Philadelphia, the residuary estate of Margaret G. 
— amounting to about $45,000, after the death of trust fund bene- 

ciaries. 

Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia, approximately $250,000 to build the 
Mary and David Hirsch Memorial Home for student nurses at the hos- 
pital, by the will of Mrs. Hirsch. 

Germantown Hospital, Germantown, Pa., $5,000, and Northern Liberties 
Hospital, Philadelphia, $1,000 from the estate of the late Liborio Delfino. 

Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, $5,000 by the will of Anna Lindhorst. 

Misericordia Hospital and Babies’ Hospital, Philadelphia, $5,000 each 
by the will of Michael J. Smith. 

Wistar Institute of Anatomy, Philadelphia, about $13,000 to establish 
a fund to pay salaries of investigators. The fund was left by Mrs. 
Frances Hancock Greenman in memory of her husband, the late Dr. Milton 
J. Greenman, director of the institute for many years. 

Reading Hospital, Reading, Pa., $10,000, and Crozer Home and Hos- 
pital, Chester, $5,000 by the will of Alvin B. Ehst. 

St. Luke’s Hospital and Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital, New 
York, $10,000 each by the will of the late Mrs. Richard Marsh Hoe. 

Presbyterian Hospital, New York, $5,000 by the will of Mrs. Lila V. 
Field. 

New York Skin and Cancer unit of the New York Postgraduate Medical 
School and Hospital, $6,000 by the will of Mrs. Miriam L. Mooney. 


, 


CANADA 


Canadian Society Elections.— Dr. Gordon S. Fahrni, 
Winnipeg, was chosen president-elect of the Canadian Medical 
Association at the annual meeting in Toronto in June, and 
Dr. Duncan Graham, Toronto, became president.——Dr. John 
H. Holbrook, Hamilton, Ont., was chosen president-elect of 
the Canadian Tuberculosis Association at the annual meeting 
in Montreal in June and Dr. J. Arthur Jarry, Montreal, became 
president. Dr. Robert E. Wodehouse, Ottawa, was elected 
vice president. 


British Columbia Meeting.—The annual meeting of the 
British Columbia Medical Association will be held in Nelson, 
B. C., September 9-11. Among the speakers will be Drs. 
Albert M. Snell, Rochester, Minn., who will speak on “Defi- 
ciency States and Their Treatment” and “Problems Presented 
by the Jaundiced Patient”; Stuart W. Harrington, Rochester, 
“Diagnosis and Results of Radical Mastectomy for Carcinoma 
of the Breast in 5,026 Cases” and “Differential Diagnosis o! 
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Diaphragmatic Hernia from Other Abdominal and Intra- 


thoracic Conditions and Surgical Treatment in 250 Cases” and 
George H. Anderson, Spokane, “Hyperventilation Syndrome.” 


Canadian Physicians to Care for Children of British 
Physicians.—The Canadian Medical Association has informed 
the British Medical Association that homes of physicians in 
several provinces are ready to receive more than 1,100. chil- 
dren of British physicians, according to an announcement in the 
Canadian Medical Association Journal. Dr. Thomas C. Rout- 
ley, Toronto, general secretary of the Canadian association, in 
4 letter sent to secretaries of all divisions explained the plans 
agreed on by the Dominion and Provincial governments. He 
suggested that the secretaries ascertain the wishes of the medi- 
cal profession with regard to the acceptance of children; notify 
the proper provincial authorities of the homes offered or advise 
doctors offering homes to notify the local welfare office; advise 
the doctors offering their homes that all further negotiations 
leading to the placing of children will be carried on between 
the governmental agency and the doctor. He also suggested 
that the divisions organize committees which would be respon- 
sible for taking a corporate interest in the children. Among 
other points in the plan Dr. Routley pointed out that hosts 
will be expected to provide maintenance and all other costs of 
these children in a manner similar to the care they would give 
their own children, except that the Dominion government will 
be responsible under certain conditions. The host will, for 
instance, be expected to provide ordinary medical care, but 
under no circumstances will the host be called on to bear the 
cost of hospitalization or major medical care, the department 
of public welfare for Ontario announced. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Society News.—The first National Congress of Child Wel- 
fare (Congreso Nacional de Puericultura) will be held in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, October 7-11. Subjects to be dis- 
cussed include growth and physical development, psychic devel- 
opment, rickets, legislation and organization for prophylactic 
care of the child, prophylaxis of tuberculosis and indications 
of syphilis in childhood. 

Personal.—Prof. W. H. Hoffmann of the Finlay Institute, 
Habana, Cuba, has been elected honorary member of the 
Sociedad Colombiana de Leprologia in Bogota.——Dr. Clemente 
Estable, honorary professor of medicine in the National Uni- 
versity of Uruguay and chief of the technical laboratory of 
histologic research in the National Neurologic Institute, Mon- 
tevideo, is visiting laboratories and medical schools in the 
United States. —— Prof. Octavio do Rego Lopes has been 
appointed in charge of clinical ophthalmology at the National 
Faculty of Medicine of the University of Brazil. Dr. Ramon 
Castroviejo, New York, recently gave several lectures on oph- 
thalmic surgery as the guest of the Daniel A. Carrién Peru- 
vian Medical Association, Lima, Peru. The Faculty of Medical 
Sciences gave him an honorary degree and the medical asso- 
ciation honored him at a banquet before his departure. 





Deaths in Other Countries 

Dr. William Russell, emeritus professor of clinical medi- 
cine, Edinburgh University, died August 12, aged 89. He was 
former president of the Royal College of Physicians, was the 
first editor of the Scottish Medical and Surgical Journal and 
wrote several books dealing principally with diseases of the 
heart and circulation——-Dr. Thierry de Martel, chief sur- 
geon of the American Hospital of Paris, committed suicide 
on the day that the German Army occupied Paris. 





Government Services 


Personals 

Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, Garrett Park, Md., has been 
appointed research associate in gerontology at the National 
Institute of Health to organize a new unit of research to deal 
with problems of aging. 

Capt. Robert E. Hoyt has succeeded Capt. Edgar L. Woods 
as commander of the Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Captain Hoyt was formerly medical officer in charge of the 
Naval Dispensary at Washington. 

lr. Hermon E. Hasseltine, Medical Director in the U. S. 
Public Health Service, has been transferred from the National 
|+prosarium at Carville, La., to Cincinnati as officer in charge 
o! the stream pollution laboratory. Dr. Guy H. Faget, recently 
stationed in San Francisco, replaced Dr. Hasseltine as medical 
o'icer in charge at the Leprosarium. 
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Foreign Letters 


LONDON 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
July 27, 1940. 
The Food Situation 


The food situation continues to be good but with the con- 
tinuance of the war there are further restrictions. Margarine 
is now rationed as well as butter, and tea is rationed to 2 ounces 
a week per person. To spare shipping wanted for munitions 
the campaign to grow more food was started at the outbreak of 
the war and we have now two million more acres under cultiva- 
tion. There is plenty of scope for more home grown food, for 
we are the only nation of which it can be said that normally 
we produce only 40 per cent of our total food. But our real 
production is not more than 30 per cent, because part of our 
home produced animal food is transformed into imported feed- 
ing stuffs. It is realized that we may have to go much further 
in relying on home produced food. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Hudson, minister of agriculture, stated that we must take 
steps to raise, as far as was possible, enough food to keep our 
population alive and in good health, even if our present imports 
should be seriously imperiled. Scientists stated that our people 
could exist in a state of health, do hard work, produce munitions 
and fight on a diet far different from that to which we were 
accustomed. The greater proportion of this diet could be grown 
in the country, so that, if necessary, we could manage with 
greatly reduced imports. He did not know that it would seem 
a very palatable diet, but the house would perhaps be relieved 
to know that he had put in a plea that it should be supple- 
mented by beer. The Ministry of Food would lay down what 
food was to be produced. In many cases farmers would be 
asked to alter drastically their normal production. 

A committee of eminent scientists has been appointed by the 
government to work out a basic plan of war time food policy. 
The chairman is Sir William Bragg, president of the Royal 
Society (physicist). Members of the committee include Prof. 
E. P. Cathcart, F.R.S. (physiologist), Sir John Boyd Orr, 
F.R.S., Prof. F. L. Engledow, F.R.S., Prof. A. W. Ashby and 
Prof. J. A. Scott-Watson (agriculturists) and Sir Edward 
Mellanby, F.R.S., secretary of the Medical Research Council 
(biochemist). The committee will work out a basic plan of 
war time food policy for the country. 


Stored Blood for Transfusion 


From the Emergency Blood Transfusion Service of Edin- 
burgh and Southeast Scotland C. P. Stewart reports in the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal studies on the use of stored blood 
in 427 transfusions. He points out that for certain purposes 
the therapeutic value of blood must steadily decrease during 
storage. Thus the disappearance of leukocytes, reported by 
several observers, means that blood should not have been more 
than two days in store if one of the objects for which it is used 
is to supply leukocytes. But if the object is to supply fluid and 
oxygen carrying power there seems no reason, on the basis of 
laboratory examinations of stored blood, why it should not be 
used after as much as thirty days of storage. However, clinical 
trial is essential and it is extremely difficult to judge the relative 
value of stored and fresh blood. In surgical cases the therapeutic 
results appear to be independent of the age of the blood. But 
in such conditions as leukemia, various types of anemia, sep- 
ticemia and toxemia, blood is now used which has been in store 
as short a time as possible and the results have greatly improved. 

All the transfusions in this series were done with blood which 
had been withdrawn into 3.8 per cent sodium citrate solution 
with a final concentration of 0.38 per cent citrate, stored at a 
temperature of from 2 to 5 C. In most cases it had been filtered 
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after being stored for forty-eight hours. In the 427 cases there 
were fifty-eight reactions, of which nine were fatal; sixteen 
were only febrile, seven were transient jaundice and twenty- 
six were rigors. The total percentage of reactions was 13.6, 
which in the 259 cases of the series of transfusions done in the 
present year was reduced to 10.4 with only one death. This 
reduction of incidence of reactions coincided with the use of 
blood of lower average “age.” The deaths appeared to be due 
to acute cardiac failure following injection of fluid and not to 
any factors which could be attributed to the use of stored blood, 
though some followed a transfusion reaction (rigor). One 
writer, V. H. Riddell, states in his book on Blood Transfusion 
that deaths from circulatory failure after transfusion with fresh 
blood are much commoner than is generally supposed, although 
they are rarely reported. 

Stewart investigated the relation between the incidence of 
reactions and the time of storage by classifying the cases into 
five day periods. Under twenty-four hours the percentage was 
12.5, from one to five days 14, from six to ten days 5.2, from 
eleven to fifteen days 15.6, from sixteen to twenty days 22, from 
twenty-one to twenty-five days 15 and from twenty-five to thirty 
days 26. When the cases were further analyzed according to the 
storage time in days from none to fourteen it was found that 
blood stored from four to ten days was safer than blood stored 
for a shorter time and even than fresh blood. The reason for 
this was not clear, but it might be related to the disappearance 
of leukocytes during the first few days of storage. The increased 
reaction incidence after the tenth day may be associated with 
the disruption of erythrocytes. It appears that stored blood is 
no more likely to produce reactions during the first fortnight 
than is fresh blood. But after that period the likelihood of 
reaction is increased. Therefore, while it is possible to use in 
cases of emergency blood stored longer than a fortnight, it seems 
better in ordinary cases to regard this period as the maximum. 


SWITZERLAND 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
July 14, 1940. 
Injuries in Airplane Crashes 

Dr. Wegelin, professor of pathologic anatomy, recently dis- 
cussed before the medical association of Berne the injuries 
sustained by fliers who crash to the ground. The injuries, he 
said, are exceedingly serious. Countless bone fractures, exten- 
sive lacerations of the soft parts, bruises and wounds in the 
abdominal region can be observed. Owing to the sudden increase 
in intra-abdominal pressure the viscera are eventrated into the 
thorax cavity with rupture of the diaphragm. Rupture of the 
scrotum is also observed. The sudden increase of intracardial 
pressure produces lesions in the region of the heart. The heart 
is often torn from the large Cardiac lesions, the 
speaker said, cause immediate cessation of the circulation. For 
that reason fat embolism is never observed. According to the 
literature, hemosiderin is discoverable in the lungs after hemor- 
rhages that occur at high altitudes. This, however, has not 
been observed in aviators who crash. Wegelin was able to 
observe a heart that had burst at the apex. 


vessels. 


Control of Mental Diseases 

In proportion to its population, Switzerland has more insti- 
tutions for the mentally diseased than any other European 
country, namely thirty-eight psychiatric beds per 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. Every public institution of this kind is provided, on the 
average, with 500 beds; private institutions have fewer than 
100. The majority of mentally diseased patients remain hos- 
pitalized a relatively short time. In 1935 half of the inmates 
were confined for less than three months, 80 per cent for less 


than one year. Fifteen per cent of the patients were regarded 


as medically or at least socially cured, 45 per cent as improved 
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and 25 per cent in statu quo; 15 per cent died. The public 
cost for the care of the mentally diseased amounts to 20 million 
Swiss francs (about $4,500,000) annually. Prophylaxis and 
control outside institutional care include welfare work, neuro- 
psychiatric. policlinics, psychiatric observation stations for chil- 
dren, medicopedagogic arrangements and antialcohol welfare 
stations. All these agencies were supplemented by the creation 
about ten years ago of the Swiss national committee for mental 
hygiene, which deals with all problems connected with the 
control of mental diseases. 


Swiss Society for Gastro-Enterology 

The Schweizerische Gesellschaft fiir Gastro-Enterologie was 
organized a few years ago and recently held its annual meeting 
in Basel. The papers dealt with albuminous nutrition for 
sportsmen, esophagoplasty, effect of corticosterone on idiopathic 
steatorrhea, diagnosis of ulcers, dieting in colitis ulcerosa, prot- 
amine zinc insulin, roentgen therapy in carcinoma of the esopha- 
gus, the unexpected improvement in the metabolism due to 
intestinal baths and the significance of cell content of gastric 
nats Personal 

Prof. Friedrich Suter, professor of urology in Basel, cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. 

Dr. Otto Veraguth, associate professor of physical therapy 
in Zurich and director of the university institute for physical 
therapeutics, retired. Prof. Kurt von Neergarrd, his assistant 
for many years, was appointed to succeed him. 


Military Use of Hotels 


The Swiss federal council has resolved to use hotels for 
military and medical purposes. Rates for compensation have 
been set up. 

Deaths 


Prof. Charles Edouard Monnier, a pediatric surgeon in Zurich, 
died in his sixty-fifth year. 





Marriages 


Ricuarp ALEXANDER Hamitton, Springfield, Ky., to Miss 
Evelyn Elizabeth Patterson of Chattanooga, Tenn., July 12. 

Davin W. Gottman to Miss Mary Helen Slattery, both of 
Memphis, Tenn., at Hernando, Miss., July 2. 

Francis F. Tarsot, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Miss Florence 
O'Donoghue of Washington, D. C., July 15. 

Sam MarsHALt Cooper, Knoxville, Tenn., to Miss Evelyn 
Lorraine Williams in New York, July 12. 

Jesse Gorpvon SEASTRUNK, Columbia, S. C., to Miss Eliza- 
beth Allen Parrott of Charleston, July 6. 

WituiaM Spencer Fast, Atchison, Kan., to Miss Jane Adele 
Poindexter of Kansas City, Mo., July 10. 

Ricuarp L. Pearse, Durham, N. C., to Miss Harriet Isobel 
Taggart of Tidioute, Pa., July 12. 

ALBERT CHARLES Esposito to Miss Vernon Elizabeth Dodson, 
both of Lexington, Ky., July 17. 

Paut James Azar, Washington, La., to Miss Mary Agnes 
Saloom of La Fayette, July 15. 

Wiu1aM Rerp Pitts, Glen Alpine, N. C., to Miss Elizabeth 
Creamer of Brooklyn, July 10. 

Gorpvon S. Fesster, Cincinnati, to Miss Ida Marie Lettieri 
of Shelby, Ohio, June 29. 

Wiut1aMmM B. ArMstronG to Miss Henrietta Collier, both oi 
Atlanta, Ga., August 1. 

Tuomas JosePH HarriGan, Altoona, Pa., to Miss Regina 
Ruth Stevens, July 17. 

Georce Henry Zersst, Sumter, S. C., to Dr. Hmtta SHERIF! 
of Columbia, July 10. 

Samuet J. HyMAN to Miss Cecelia Fisher, both of Inkster, 
Mich., July 16. 

Atrrep A. Gocita, Boston, to Miss Molly Goglia of Bristol, 
R. L, in July. 
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Deaths 





Howard Lincoln Snyder ® Winfield, Kan.; Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, 1904; member of the House 
of Delegates of the American Medical Association from 1936 to 
1940; past president of the Kansas Medical Society; member 
of the board of governors of the American College of Surgeons ; 
state chairman of the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer; member of the board of regents of the state of Kansas, 
which has under its supervision all affairs incident to state 
schools; surgeon on the staff of St. Mary’s Hospital and the 
William Newton Memorial Hospital; aged 61; died, August 16, 
of coronary occlusion, hypertension and arteriosclerosis. 

Everett Foster Jones ® Wichita Falls, Texas; University 
of Texas School of Medicine, Galveston, 1908; fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons; past president of the Wichita 
County Medical Society; served during the World War; past 
president of the Texas Railway Surgeons’ Association; on the 
staffs of the Wichita Falls Clinic-Hospital and Wichita ’General 
Hospital; aged 55; died, July 15, of coronary artery disease. 

John William Moore ® Charleston, W. Va.; University 
and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, 1899; 
fellow of the American College of Physicians; served during 
the World War; at one time a medical missionary; superin- 
tendent of the Mountain State Hospital ; formerly superintendent 
of the Charleston General Hospital; aged 70; died, July 20, of 
coronary thrombosis and arteriosclerosis. 

Herbert William Jones, Minneapolis; University of Min- 
nesota College of Medicine and Surgery, Minneapolis, 1901; 
member of the Minnesota State Medical Association; at one 
time clinical assistant in medicine at his alma mater; formerly 
on the staffs of the Northwestern Hospital, City Hospital and 
the Asbury Hospital; aged 67; died, July 10, of heart disease. 

Sidney Israel © Houston, Texas; Medical Department of 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 1908; member 
of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryn- 
gology and the American Laryngological, Rhinological and 
Otological Society; on the staff of the Jefferson Davis Hos- 
pital; aged 53; died, July 17, of acute coronary occlusion. 

Herman Orsen Seipel, Valparaiso, Ind.; Chicago College 
of Medicine and Surgery, 1914; member of the Indiana State 
Medical Association; formerly health officer of Valparaiso and 
county coroner; county health officer; on the staff of the Porter 
Memorial Hospital; served during the World War; aged 54; 
died, July 19, of coronary occlusion. 

Charles Eliot Brown, Leavenworth, Kan.; University of 
Minnesota College of Medicine and Surgery, Minneapolis, 1904; 
member of the Kansas Medical Society; formerly county health 
officer; aged 62; died, June 17, in the Cushing Memorial Hos- 
pital of empyema of the gallbladder and hypertensive heart 
disease. 

Joseph Pink Harris ® Midlothian, Texas; Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana School of Medicine, New Orleans, 1918; 
past president of the Ellis County Medical Society; served 
during the World War; aged 57; died, May 18, in a hospital 
at Waxahachie of injuries received in an automobile accident. 

Sterling Price Boothe, Cuero, Texas; University of Ten- 
nessee Medical Department, Nashville, 1906; member of the 
State Medical Association of Texas; served during the World 
War; on the staff of the Lutheran Hospital; aged 56; died, 
July 25, in the Nix Hospital, San Antonio, of pneumonia. 

Mary Theresa Muldoon ® Waltham, Mass.; Tufts College 
Medical School, Boston, 1915; member of the New England 
Society of Psychiatry; on the staff of the Walter E. Fernald 
State School; aged 46; died, July 18, in the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Boston. 

Dennis William Heffernan, Framingham, Mass.; Tufts 
College Medical School, Boston, 1910; fellow- of the American 
College of Surgeons; served during the World War; aged 55; 
on the Staff of the Framingham Union Hospital, where he died, 
July 22, of carcinoma of the pancreas, 

Wallace Hanger Livingston ® Santa Fe, N. M.; Medical 
Jepartment of Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 
1909; past president of the New Mexico Board of Medical 
i xaminers ; aged 55; died, May 25, of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

John Irvin Maris, Paoli, Ind.; Hospital College of Medi- 
cine, Louisville, Ky., 1903; member ‘of the Indiana State Medical 
\ssociation ; president of the school board; served during the 
World War; aged 60; died, July 15, of coronary occlusion. 
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: Albert Luke Stubbs, Hot Springs, S. D.; College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Keokuk, Iowa, 1895; St. Louis College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1898; aged 74; died, June 12, at Edge- 
mont of injuries received in an automobile accident. 

Lewis Hunker, Moberly, Mo.; Washington University 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, 1903; member of the Missouri 
State Medical Association; aged 61; died, June 26, when he 
severed his left brachial artery. 

Eugene Elmo May, Birmingham, Ala.; University of Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Medical Department, 1900; member of the Medical 
Association of the State of Alabama; aged 62; died, July 23, of 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

Murray Ross Watson, Mineral City, Ohio; Michigan Col- 
lege of Medicine and Surgery, Detroit, 1898; member of the 
Ohio State Medical Association; aged 64; died, July 14, of 
coronary thrombosis. 

John Randolph Sledge, Stamford, Texas; College of 
American Medicine and Surgery, Atlanta, Ga., 1876; formerly 
health officer and ssc of Stamford; aged 84; died, June 16, 
of pneumonia. 

Ralph Mott rein, Portland, Ore.; Chicago College of 
Medicine and Surgery, 1908; for many years county coroner ; 
aged 55; died, July 12, in the Hahnemann Hospital of coronary 
thrombosis. 

Harry E. Cover, Bantam, Ohio; Medical College of Ohio, 
Cincinnati, 1897; member of the Ohio State Medical Asso- 
ciation; aged 68; died, July 22, of arteriosclerosis and chronic 
nephritis. 

Barton Martin Winters, Goodville, Pa.; Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, 1877; aged 85; died, July 22, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., of hypertensive heart disease and pulmonary 
edema. 

Irvin Rue Peter, Wallace, Mo.; Northwestern Medical 
College, St. Joseph, 1886; Jefferson Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, 1891; aged 75; died, July 23, of cerebral embolism. 

Albert Allen Absher @ Sibley, IIl.; College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Chicago, 1893; aged 71; died, July 20, in the 
Brokaw Hospital, Normal, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

Charles Barton Lawrence, Columbia, Mo.; University of 
Louisville (Ky.) Medical Department, 1890; aged 73; died, 
May 18, following an operation on the prostate. 

William Frederick Roberts, Delaware, Ohio; Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, 1902; aged 66; died, June 30, of 
cerebral hemorrhage and fracture of the hip. 

Benning M. Kennon, McRae, Ga.; Atlanta Medical Col- 
leze, 1889; member of the Medical Association of Georgia; 
aged 78; died, June 29, of diabetes mellitus. 

William Murray Winn ® St. Louis; National University 
of Arts and Sciences Medical Department, St. Louis, 1918; 
aged 46; died, May 14, of mitral stenosis. 

Arthur Leon Brown, Riverside, Calif.; Medical College of 
Ohio, Cincinnati, 1896; served during the World War; aged 
67; died, June 24, of coronary occlusion. 

Thomas Roi Barney, San Francisco; Cooper Medical 
College, San Francisco, 1903; aged 70; died, May 16, of chronic 
myocarditis and arteriosclerosis. 

Wilfred Joseph Johnston, Sarasota, Fla.; University of 
Toronto Faculty of Medicine, 1916; aged 47; died June 29, in 
Philadelphia of heart disease. 

Patrick Otis Lowe, Laneville, Texas; University of Texas 
School of Medicine, Galveston, 1913; aged 50; died, July 9, of 
carcinoma of the left cheek. 

John William Shook, Canal Winchester, Ohio; Columbus 
Medical College, 1885; aged 87; died, July 16, in Lancaster 
of lung abscess. 

H. L. Park, Union City, Tenn.; College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Baltimore, 1886; aged 85; died, July 11, of chronic 
myocarditis. 

Gilbert Franklin Buxton, Baltimore; College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1907; aged 63; died, May 6, of 
myocarditis. 

James W. Ryan, Coffeyville, Kan.; Medical College of 
Ohio, Cincinnati, 1888; aged 73; died, June 8, in Dallas, Texas. 

Robert Burton Armstrong, Papillion, Neb.; Medical 
Department of Omaha University, 1894; aged 75; died, June 28. 

David C. Posey ® Christiana, Pa.; Baltimore Medical Col- 
lege, 1908; aged 60; died, July 6, of coronary thrombosis. 

Jesse B. Davis, Chicago; American Medical College, St. 
Louis, 1883; aged 80; died, July 29, of arteriosclerosis. 
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Correspondence 


LACK OF EVIDENCE FOR CHRONIC 
CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING 

To the Editor:—Whether there really is such a disease as 
that termed “chronic carbon monoxide poisoning,” as a conse- 
quence of prolonged or repeated exposure to small amounts of 
the monoxide and continuing after the exposure is stopped, is 
very doubtful. Certainly its importance in many cases is less 
medical than legal and financial as a basis for claims for damages 
to be awarded by a compensation commissioner or a court of 
law. There is a large literature presenting numerous cases, 
described with clinical fulness and accuracy in respect to the 
symptoms of the disorder but with little or no evidence that the 
patients had ever been exposed to any significant extent to carbon 
monoxide. 

If, then, numerous false claims are not to be bolstered by 
such papers, it is essential that writers on this subject should 
be required to report evidence as to the analytic method by 
which the amount of carbon monoxide in the air or in the 
blood was determined, how much was found and how long the 
exposure continued. Such a requirement would at once deprive 
the greater part of the literature in this field of all evidential 
value. 

The lack of such evidence is exemplified in a paper by Drs. 
Beck, Schulze and Suter entitled “Carbon Monoxide—A Domes- 
tic Hazard with Especial Reference to the Problem in West 
Virginia’ (THE JourNAL, July 6, p. 1) as well as by the 
previous papers by Dr. Beck and his associates there cited. 
Among the conditions alleged to be due to carbon monoxide 
are diseases of the central nervous system, cardiovascular system 
and gastrointestinal system, and specifically encephalitis, epi- 
lepsy, multiple sclerosis, tetany, petechial hemorrhages, coro- 
nary thrombosis, cardiac dilatation, hemiplegia, syncopal attacks, 
emotional episodes, visual disturbances, various forms of neuroses 
and psychoses, some with marked mental deterioration, ataxia, 
myalgia, muscular twitching, stiff and painful joints and angina 
pectoris. This is not the entire list of disorders alleged to be 
induced by repeated exposure to low concentrations of carbon 
monoxide but is sufficient in view of the fact that all these 
disorders are known to occur from other causes, and that in 
this paper no real evidence is presented that in the cases reported 
carbon monoxide was involved to any appreciable degree. Such 
involvement or causation is assumed merely on the basis of 
blood counts somewhat above normal in some cases and below 
normal in others: conditions that may also occur apart from 
carbon monoxide. 

It appears that in West Virginia natural gas is extensively 
used for domestic cooking and heating, that the appliances in 
which the gas is burned are often without flue connections, and 
that during cold weather windows are rarely opened either by 
day or by night. Now natural gas is methane, which is no more 
poisonous than nitrogen, the chief constituent of air. Natural 
gas contains no trace of carbon monoxide. With a good supply 
of air to a flame of methane the gas burns with no production 
of carbon monoxide. What is produced is heat, water vapor 
and an atmosphere that is stuffy and unhealthful. No apprecia- 
ble decrease of oxygen or increase of carbon dioxide in the air 
of the room so heated is usually involved. If the occupants 
exhibit poor health, it is fair to assume that bad ventilation may 
be a factor. But without positive demonstration of the presence 
of carbon monoxide by analysis of the air or the blood, no 
inference of “chronic carbon monoxide poisoning” is justifiable. 
Certainly not to the extent of the varied disorders listed. 
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The proverbial belief in regard to “chronic carbon monoxide 
poisoning” had its chief origin in the cases of prolonged 
asphyxiation by city gas, which were once common but are now 
rare. The small gas lighting fixtures then used in bedrooms 
were easily turned on accidentally, and as the small stream of 
gas flowed into the room the victim was exposed to a gradually 
increasing concentration of carbon monoxide. Often it was 
insufficient to cause immediate death by acute asphyxia but 
was sufficient over many hours to induce lasting damage to the 
brain. Today carbon monoxide asphyxiation commonly occurs 
in garages and kitchens and is generally acute and brief. Since 
the introduction of inhalation resuscitation, the large majority of 
cases fall into one or other of two classes: that in which the 
victims die immediately and that in which they recover rapidly 
and completely. But even in the cases of permanent damage 
that do still occasionally occur, the term “chronic carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning” is a misnomer. Before the patient comes out 
of coma the last trace of carbon monoxide has been eliminated 
from his blood. A better term would be permanent postasphyxial 
myelitis. 

The question remains whether repeated exposures to amounts 
of carbon monoxide only sufficient to induce a headache but 
falling considerably short of rendering a man unable to stand 
or drive a car can do more than impair health temporarily. At 
present the probability is that termination of the unhealthful 
condition is always rapidly followed by return to health. Cer- 
tainly the men who drive taxis in our larger cities and those 
who work in repair shops, although liable to all the disorders 
mentioned by Dr. Beck and his co-authors, have not yet been 
shown to be appreciably more liable than the rest of the popu- 
lation. We all breathe some carbon monoxide nearly every day 
of our lives. 

The expression “chronic poisoning” can be properly applied 
only to the action of substances that are protoplasmic poisons 
and that may accumulate in the body. Lead is a typical example. 
Carbon monoxide, on the contrary, is rapidly eliminated by 
respiration, and its action while in the blood is wholly due to 
the temporary displacement of oxygen. The anoxia due to 
carbon monoxide acts essentially as does that induced by the 
low pressure of the air (i. e. oxygen deficiency) at great alti- 
tudes. The headache of mountain sickness and that of a tem- 
porary 20 or 30 per cent saturation of the blood with carbon 
monoxide are identical. Yet, given time for compensatory 
physiologic adjustments—of which an increase of red corpuscles 
in the blood is one—men are quite healthy at Denver and even 
on Pike’s Peak. 

It would be a valuable service if the board of health in one 
of our cities would institute an investigation by a gas analyst 
and a clinician jointly with regard to the amounts of carbon 
monoxide in the atmosphere in as many automobile repair shops 
as possible and as to the health and symptoms of disease of the 
mechanics who work in them. Experiments in this laboratory 
have shown that in dogs repeated asphyxiations of the severest 
character—just short of death—are required to induce any con- 
siderable impairment of health. 


YANDELL HeENpeRSON, Pu.D., New Haven, Conn. 


[This letter was referred to Dr. Beck, who replies :] 


To the Editor:—The criticism offered by Dr. Yandell Hender- 
son, of our article in THe JourNnat, July 6, affords me an 
opportunity to discuss some phases of the subject which have 
been misconstrued. 
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On some of the most salient points I agree with Dr. Hender- 
son. This is with respect to the use of the term “chronic carbon 
monoxide poisoning,” My associates and I have endeavored to 
make a clear distinction between what we regard as simple 
carbon monoxide anoxemia and the more chronic forms with 
organic changes occurring as residual manifestations of acute 
asphyxiation or the secondary effects of severe and protracted 
(chronic) anoxemia. 

I have frequently called attention to the fact that the term 
“chronic carbon monoxide poisoning” was misleading. In an 
article on slow carbon monoxide asphyxiation in THE JouRNAL, 
Sept. 26, 1936, I made the following statement: “Chronic car- 
bon monoxide anoxemia would designate the true nature of the 
condition better than ‘chronic carbon monoxide poisoning,’ as 
the latter is not only a misnomer but is actually misleading.” 
If Dr. Henderson will read the article carefully in which he 
criticizes the use of the term “chronic carbon monoxide poison- 
ing,” he will not find mention of the words “poison” or “poison- 
ing” or any reference to the term “chronic carbon monoxide 
poisoning.” 

However, I have used it in my previously published articles. 
This was done for the reason that the average physician is not 
familiar with any other term designating the condition. More- 
over, articles on the subject, either in textbooks or in medical 
journals, invariably appear in the index under the caption 
“carbon monoxide poisoning.” In the Index of the Surgeon 
Gencral’s Library, twenty finely printed pages are devoted to the 
bibliography on carbon monoxide. In eighteen of these pages 
references are listed specifically under the heading of “Carbon 
Monoxide Poisoning.” The list includes extensive bibliogra- 
phies under “chronic carbon monoxide poisoning” covering the 
English, French, German, Italian and Spanish literature. In 
my observations extending over many years, I discovered noth- 
ing new clinically on the subject and failed to find a single 
phenomenon which had not been previously fully described. 

The bibliography on “Carbon Monoxide Poisoning: Manifes- 
tations, Mental and Neurological,’ covers a full page, and the 
pathology another page. A careful review of the literature 
furnishes ample evidence that serious damage to such structures 
as the brain, heart and other organs may result from carbon 
monoxide gas and that a variety of clinical syndromes naturally 
develop on such a pathologic-anatomic basis. The underlying 
pathologic changes occurring in the brain and central nervous 
system give rise to the many “conditions” which Dr. Henderson 
states are alleged to be due to carbon monoxide. It is well 
established that many of the “conditions” referred to—encepha- 
litis, epilepsy, hemiplegia, syncopal attacks, emotional episodes, 
visual disturbances, neuroses, psychoses, mental deterioration 
and ataxia—are not disease entities but merely symptoms which, 
as a composite, express a single encephalitic or encephalomyelitic 
process, 

In our series of 150 cases studied, thirteen exhibited definite 
signs and symptoms of chronic encephalitis, including practically 
the entire list mentioned. Here again, in this group of cases, 
I am somewhat in agreement with Dr. Henderson when he 
acknowledges that carbon monoxide does produce cerebral lesions 
and suggests as a better term “permanant postasphyxial myeli- 
tis.” However, from a careful review of the literature and from 
our own clinical observations covering a period of twenty years, 
I would prefer to use the term “carbon monoxide or post- 
asphyxial encephalitis,” and, to make it more inclusive, “encepha- 


lomyelitis.” 
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The symptoms referable to the heart can be explained on the 
same pathologic-anatomic basis, the result of anoxemia. It is 
difficult to explain without attributing the cause to carbon mon- 
oxide why among 150 persons who were unquestionably exposed 
to the gas over long periods encephalitis occurred in one in 
every twelve and epilepsy in one in every seventeen patients 
admitted, when among those not exposed encephalitis occurred 
in only one in 198 and epilepsy in one in 148. These statistics 
are compiled from our own clinic records and deserve serious 
consideration. 

As syndromes resulting from the effects of carbon monoxide 
can best be determined by careful clinical investigation, our 
approach to the subject has been primarily from the clinical 
side, and the results obtained have been correlated as far as 
possible with laboratory studies. The latter, exclusive of the 
routine urinalysis, blood count and serologic tests, included in 
selected cases the quantitative determination of carbon monoxide 
in the air by gas analysis or by the Mines Safety Appliance 
Company’s carbon monoxide indicator. 

For the mere detection of gas, pallidium chloride was fre- 
quently used. The determination of carbon monoxide in the 
blood was made in some of our cases by the pyrotannic acid 
method (Sayers and Yant) ; in others, in which a more accurate 
quantitative determination was desired, the Van Slyke method 
was employed. 

However, when one considers that the episodes causing the 
damage have usually occurred from exposures many months 
or even years before, the diagnostic significance of carbon mon- 
oxide in the air or in the blood dwindles to naught in these 
chronic or residual forms. Many of the cases studied were of 
years’ duration. All the patients gave a history of one or 
repeated daily exposures with symptoms characteristic of anox- 
emia and of obtaining relief in fresh air, improvement of heating 
conditions or change of residence. In those cases presenting 
residual manifestations a history of anoxemia antedated the onset 
of symptoms. 

Realizing the valuable services a board of health could render 
in instituting an investigation by a gas analyst and clinician 
conjointly, we have already taken advantage of the opportunity 
and concluded an investigation which was even broader in scope 
but confined largely to the study of the domestic problem. The 
survey was conducted under a grant provided for the purpose 
and was sponsored by the Research Committee of the University 
of West Virginia, aided by such agencies as the public utilities, 
the State Department of Health of West Virginia, the West 
Virginia Geological Survey, Cities Service Company of New 
York and our diagnostic clinic. An analysis of the natural gas 
from the wells was furnished by the state geological department. 
The condition of gas consuming appliances, the facilities for 
proper ventilation and the determination of the amount of carbon 
monoxide present were investigated by sanitary and gas engi- 
neers. Blood examinations for carbon monoxide saturation were 
made by Mr. Anderson of the Johns Hopkins University, using 
the Van Slyke method. Electrocardiographic studies were also 
made. The time of exposure, the length of residence in gas 
heated homes, the health of the occupants and many other details 
were included in the survey. 

The results, which will be published later, furnish convincing 
proof of the correctness of our assertion and that we have made 
no unwarranted claims in stating that carbon monoxide may 
produce chronic states of ill health in the nature of clinical 
syndromes such as we have described. 


Harvey G. Beck, M.D., Baltimore. 
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Queries and Minor Notes 


THE ANSWERS HERE PUBLISHED HAVE BEEN PREPARED BY COMPETENT 
AUTHORITIES. THEY DO NOT, HOWEVER, REPRESENT THE OPINIONS OF 
ANY OFFICIAL BODIES UNLESS SPECIFICALLY STATED IN THE REPLY. 
ANONYMOUS COMMUNICATIONS AND QUERIES ON POSTAL CARDS WILL NOT 
BE NOTICED. Every LETTER MUST CONTAIN THE WRITER'S NAME AND 
ADDRESS, BUT THESE WILL BE OMITTED ON REQUEST. 


LITTLE HAZARD FROM ENAMELWARE 
To the Editor:—Have there even been any ill effects reported from the 
chipped particles of enamel used in surfacing kitchen utensils? This 
enamelware often chips and | have been asked whether the ingestion of 
even inconsiderable amounts might prove to be harmful. 
M.D., Ohio. 


ANSWER.—Formulas for vitreous enamels vary extensively, 
but in the main the constituents appear to contain metallic 
silicates. Metallic oxides are employed to impart desired colors 
such as cobalt for blue, cobalt and manganese for violet, copper 
and chromium for green. Lead and arsenic formerly enjoyed 
wide use but for kitchen utensils have to some extent dis- 
appeared. Theoretically these enamels contain poisonous ingre- 
dients, but practically chemical injuries are not to be anticipated 
from any proper usage of these utensils or from the ingestion oi 
small flakes of enamelware. High insolubility even in gastro- 
intestinal juices assures comparative safety. Occasional claims 
are made of mechanical injuries from the cutting or irritating 
action of enamel flakes much akin to ingested glass fragments. 
As a rule such claims are without merit. Large scales such as 
might nick the esophagus are likely to-be detected in the mouth. 
The mass action of a few small particles is so slight as to make 
harm improbable. The importance formérly attached to this 
class of foreign bodies in the gastrointestinal tract, and par- 
ticularly small glass fragments, probably exaggerated the extent 
of any real harm produced. 


AIR INSUFFLATIONS AND OXYGEN FOR 


TUBERCULOUS COLITIS 
To the Editor:—Could you suggest a treatment other than rest, diet and 
vitamin therapy for a 3 months old tuberculous colitis in a patient with 
a long-standing but healing pulmonary tuberculosis? It has come to 
my attention that oxygen or air insufflations have been used in many 
cases with success. If this is so, could you outline the procedure or give 
me some references on the subject? M.D., South Carolina. 


ANSWER.—Pneumoperitoneum or oxyperitoneum has been used 
by many physicians for patients who have tuberculosis of various 
parts of the digestive tract, including the colon. The air or 
oxygen may be introduced into the peritoneal cavity by an ordi- 
nary artificial pneumothorax apparatus. The needle is intro- 
duced approximately two fingerbreadths to the left and 1 inch 
below the umbilicus. One does not obtain a negative manometer 
reading as in the pleural cavity; in fact, there usually is no 
oscillation when the needle first enters the peritoneal cavity. 
When the needle is introduced slowly through the abdominal 
wall, some resistance is met until it enters the peritoneal cavity. 
After the needle is inserted one should draw back on the plunger 
of the syringe to make sure that the tip of the needle is not in 
a blood vessel, as gas embolus has occasionally occurred during 
introduction of air into the peritoneal cavity. From 300 to 
500 cc. of air is allowed to flow into the peritoneal cavity. The 
absorption rate is fast when oxygen is employed, and therefore 
the treatment should be repeated once or twice each week. 
Examination of the abdomen with the fluoroscope is a reason- 
ably accurate means of determining when a sufficient amount of 
air or oxygen is present, and the frequency of refills can there- 
fore be determined in this manner. The treatment may be con- 
tinued as long as it seems beneficial, as indicated by relief from 
symptoms. This is not a curative procedure, but many patients 
state that it gives them considerable relief from symptoms. 

It has been suggested that oxygen be introduced directly into 
the small intestine through a duodenal tube or into the colon 
through a rectal tube. When this is done great care should be 
taken to prevent the entrance of too much oxygen at one time, 
as it may cause severe pain. There is no satisfactory evidence 
available as to the benefit of such treatment, and therefore it 
should be discouraged unless further experimental work proves 
it to be of value. 

In 1938 Fine and his co-workers (Ann. Surg. 107:1 [Jan.] 
1938) showed that the inhalation of 100 per cent oxygen would 
decompress the distended abdomen after surgical operation 
within twelve to twenty-four hours. The best results were 
obtained when the Wangensteen method of suction was employed 
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in conjunction with the inhalation of oxygen. Fine’s work has 
been confirmed by Boothby (THE JourNat, Aug. 5, 1939, 
p. 477), Lovelace (Minnesota Med. 22:117 [Feb.] 1939) anq 
Mayo (West Virginia M. J. 35:520 [Nov.] 1939). Indeed they, 
with Bulbulian, have devised special masks which provide for 
the inhalation of oxygen at any desired percentage up to 100, 
They have found this of great value following surgery and also 
in peritonitis. They believe it is also of value in certain infec. 
tions, particularly those produced by anaerobic organisms. 
When pure oxygen is inhaled, the oxygen content of arterial 
blood is increased from 10 to 15 per cent. When the patient 
inhales 100 per cent oxygen it has been shown that the nitrogen 
quickly disappears from the lungs, the nitrogen in the blood 
is eliminated by way of the lungs in a few minutes, that in the 
tissues is given up to the blood, which in turn throws it off in 
the lungs, and thus more oxygen is permitted to enter the tissues, 

There is no reason to suspect that the inhalation of 100 per 
cent oxygen has any harmful effect on tubercle bacilli; indeed, 
they are aerobic. Nevertheless the patient with intestinal tuber- 
culosis may suffer from distention and he may also have peri- 
tonitis, and therefore he may be relieved by the Wangensteen 
suction method plus the administration of 100 per cent oxygen. 
It has been shown that 100 per cent oxygen may be breathed 
for forty-eight hours without any evidence of irritation of the 
lungs. However, beyond this time it is thought best to decrease 
the concentration. Here, again, one has not a curative but only 
a palliative measure. 


SKELETAL DEMINERALIZATION AND THEELIN (ESTRONE) 
To the Editor:—Roent observe that most people who fracture their 
hips and bodies of the vertebrae sa women past the menopause. The 
thought comes that the cessation of ovarian function might influence 
calcium metabolism. If that is true, would a hormone like theelin help 
in the deposition of lime in the bones 
Philip J. Lukens, M.D., Ambler, Pa. 





ANSWER.—There is no well substantiated evidence that theelin 
is of value in the deposition of lime in the bones of an otherwise 
normal person either before or after the menopause. Sponta- 
neous fractures of the hips or vertebral bodies are extremely 
rare and usually secondary to specific bone destructive lesions, 
such as neoplasms. The fact that fractures of this type in 
elderly persons are more common in women than in men can 
probably be explained on the basis that men, on the average, 
are physically more active than women not only late in life but 
throughout adult life. There is some evidence that atrophy of 
the skeleton, which is common in elderly persons and is called 
by various terms, including senile osteoporosis, results from 
years of ingestion of diets low in calcium content, from faulty 
absorption of calcium salts from the gastrointestinal tract, or 
from the wasting which is always associated with a decrease in 
the physical activity of the individual. It is quite possible that 
a combination of these three causes may explain the extreme 
demineralization of the human skeleton in elderly women, but 
it is also found not infrequently in elderly men. The actual 
increase in incidence of fractures in women over the men can 
be explained best by the fact that women fall much more often, 
and in falling they are not as adept as men, who have been 
more active physically, in arresting the fall with their hands. 


IS ACETOPHENETIDIN HABIT FORMING? 


To the Editor:—1 should like to know whether or not there have been any 
cases reported of addiction to phenacetin. Can this drug be considered 
a habit forming drug and are there ever “withdrawal symptoms” asso- 
ciated with the discontinuance of this drug after one has taken it 9 
while? M.D., Georgia. 


ANSWER.—The answer depends on one’s concept of “drug 
habit” and “withdrawal symptoms.” There are infinite grada- 
tions between the “habit” of chewing gum, at one extreme, and 
heroin addiction at the other. “Withdrawal symptoms” similarly 
grade insensibly from mild desire and discomfort to intense 
craving and physical collapse. Most people take acetophenetidin, 
acetanilid or acetylsalicylic acid only occasionally and for definite 
indications such as headache, pain or colds. Those who have 
habitual headache are inclined to take drugs habitually and may 
develop chronic poisoning, especially cyanosis, but they can stop 
without marked craving or other withdrawal symptoms. A few 
individuals appear to feel a positive elation or even inebriation, 
and these are more likely to use the drugs to excess and to fec! 
the withdrawal more keenly and may object quite vigorously, 
especially if they have a neurotic or hysterical temperament ; 
but violent reactions are rare and may be charged to inherent 
nervous irritability more than to these drugs. 
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MELTING CAPSULES 
To the Editor:—In the following prescription used for certain cases of 
hypertension the patient has had difficulty in preserving the capsules with- 
out melting. However, this has been overcome by putting a small amount 
of absorbent cotton in the container and keeping the capsules in a 
cool place. The pharmacist informs me that the ingredient responsible 
for this is calcium iodobehenate, and the decomposition can be controlled 
by putting this ingredient inside a separate capsule, which is then placed 
inside the regular capsule. | would appreciate knowing if this procedure 
can be eliminated or, if not, do you have any suggestions to make in 
regard to compounding the mixture without having it decompose? The 
prescription is as follows: soluble phenobarbital 15 grains (1 Gm.), 
theophylline with ethylenediamine 60 grains (4 Gm.), calcium iodobehenate 
90 grains (6 Gm.). Mix and divide into 45 capsules. 
M.D., West Virginia. 
AnswER.—The softening of the capsules by this prescription 
mixture might be prevented by the addition of kaolin or pow- 
dered althea. These are both inert. Or sodium iodide in a 
correspondingly smaller amount could be substituted for the 
calcium iodobehenate with the same therapeutic results. If the 
capsules are taken with a full glass of water or after a meal, 
that quantity of sodium iodide given in a solid form would not 
be irritating. In any case the capsules should be kept in a cool 
dry place. Bes 
TRAUMA AND MYXOSARCOMA 
To the Editor:—Please give me information regarding the possibility of 
trauma causing, exacerbating or hastening the development of a myxo- 
sarcoma of the upper part of the leg in one who uses this portion of his 
leg in climbing poles and the like. Where might | find authoritative 
information on this subject? Could an acute minor injury cause a rapid 
progression of such a growth? The tumor seemed to be in the muscles. 
Could it possibly be a rhabdomyoma rather than a myxosarcoma? 
W. L. Hartman, M.D., South Orange, N. J. 


ANSWER.—There is no evidence that trauma can act as the 
sole causative factor in the development of a myxosarcoma of 
the upper part of the leg. There have been cases in which the 
evidence seemed to indicate that trauma has acted as a contribut- 
ing factor in the development of such a lesion. There is an 
extensive literature on the relation between trauma and tumors. 
This can be readily found by reference to the Quarterly Cumu- 
lative Index Medicus. It is unlikely that an acute minor injury 
would cause a rapid development of such a growth. As a rule 
it is not difficult to distinguish microscopically between rhabdo- 
myosarcoma and myxosarcoma. 


MAPHARSEN AND LOOSE STOOLS 


To the Editor:—1 should like to know whether or not the full benefit is 
obtained from mapharsen by a patient in whom neoarsphenamine causes 
vomiting and in whom mapharsen causes from one to three or four 
loose and profuse watery stools. {| am afraid | am losing the benefit 
of the drug, and although | started out using this drug every fourth 
day, | do not seem to obtain any better results by giving it at weekly 
intervals. Should | use a smaller dose than 0.06 Gm. for a man weighing 


185 pounds (84 Kg.)? M.D., West Virginia. 





ANSWER.—If the patient has vomiting following neoarsphen- 
amine, it probably was wise to change to mapharsen. It is 
possible that he is slightly arsenic sensitive, but as long as he 
has nothing worse than three or four loose and profuse watery 
stools there seems to be no reason why this treatment should 
not be continued. Probably it would not be wise to use the 
drug every fourth day, however. Since the man weighs 185 
pounds, the dose of 60 mg. given about every five days or once 
a week for a series of ten injections might be advisable. He 
might also be given some preparation which would have a 
tendency to render him a little costive for ten or twelve hours 
after the injection. It is not felt that the patient is losing the 
benefit of the drug simply because he has a few loose, watery 
stools. 


COLON AFTER COLOSTOMY 


To the Editor:—From several months to several years after a permanent 
colostomy is performed, what happens to the integrity of the colon as far 
as function, musculature and size of the lumen are concerned? 

M.D., New York. 


ANSWER.—There have been no studies reported as to the 
function and structure of the colon after permanent colostomy, 
probably because this procedure is performed usually for the 
relief of obstruction from carcinoma and the patients do not live 
long enough to allow such detailed observations. One patient, 
‘xamined a year after colostomy, showed no significant change 
in the distal colon. A second patient nine years after colostomy 
likewise had a normal rectum. Operation several years after 
ileostomy in chronic ulcerative colitis has revealed, in some 
‘ses, a narrowing of the large bowel, the lumen being from 
ne fourth to one third its usual size. It is known experimen- 
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tally that months after permanent colostomy in monkeys there 
is a distinct atrophy of the distal bowel. Patients with colos- 
tomy frequently pass small grayish masses by rectum, doubtless 
representing accumulations of mucus and epithelial débris. This 
was noted in a patient eighteen years after a colostomy by 
Franz (Ztschr. f. Geburtsh. u. Gynak. 85:598, 1923) and appar- 
ently mistaken for “recurring tumor.” There is no evidence 
available as to the microscopic structure of the musculature of 
the colon after permanent colostomy. 


DIET OF MOTHER AND FETAL SIZE 


To the Editor:—1 have never been able to settle to my satisfaction the 
controversy as to whether restriction of diet during pregnancy will affect 
the weight of the baby. Will you discuss this? Furthermore, in con- 
junction with this question, is it possible by any means to govern the 
size of the unborn baby’s head and is it true that the weight of the 
baby and the size of the baby’s body are relatively unimportant since 
the body follows easily wherever the head can go? 


W. A. Dawson, M.D., Dalhart, Texas. 


_ANSWER.—It is probably true that the consensus of obstetri- 
cians is that the bulk of the baby can be limited. This is done 
by restricting the sugars and starches and some restriction of 
fluid during the last trimester of pregnancy. Care should be 
exercised that the actual requirements of a balanced diet are not 
disturbed. The restriction of food does not affect the length 
of the baby or the size of its head. These are probably more 
largely determined by heredity. It is not true that the weight 
and size of the baby are unimportant, because delivery is often 
complicated by bulk and excessive size of the bony structure as 
well as by a large head. 


EFFECTS OF CHORIONIC GONADOTROPIN 


To the Editor:—Are there any remarkable side effects from the therapeutic 
use of chorionic gonadotropin in either men or women? M.D., Idaho. 


ANSWER.—Chorionic gonadotropin is the preparation from the 
urine of pregnant women which is known to stimulate the inter- 
stitial cell tissue of the testicles and to cause atresia or a type 
of atrophy of the ovarian follicles in women. It apparently 
maintains a corpus luteum after this has once formed in the 
course of the normal cycle of ovarian activity in women. These 
fundamental reactions are the basis for its therapeutic use. 
Except for slight local reactions in some instances there are no 
other demonstrable effects of such chorionic gonadotropin in 
human beings. A detailed Council report on this material will 
be found in THE JourNAL, Feb. 10, 1940, page 487. 


INTRAVENOUS DEXTROSE SOLUTION NOT 


HARMFUL TO KIDNEYS 
To the Editor:—is there any evidence tending to show that 50 cc. of 50° 
per cent dextrose injected intravenously would be detrimental to kidneys 
already seriously impaired? 
James T. Quattlebaum, M.D., Columbia, S. C. 
ANsSwWER.—There is no evidence to indicate that 50 cc. of 
50 per cent dextrose injected intravenously causes any damage 
to diseased kidneys. Rapid injection of several times this amount 
might cause sufficient acute circulatory disturbance to affect 
renal blood flow, but even this is a rather remote possibility. 


PELVIC DIAMETERS 
To the Editor:—Where can | find references to correlation between the 
bicristal and bitrochanteric diameters and body heights? 1! am particularly 
interested in articles which will give this information by chronological age. 
1 should like to have information on both male and female pelves. 
M.D., New York. 


ANSwWER.—lInformation of this nature exists to some extent 
but is scattered and has not as yet been summarized. The 
correspondent should consult references to measurements on the 
pelvis, and on children and adolescents, in the Index Catalogue 
of the Library of the Surgeon General's Office, U. S. Army, 
and in the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. 


“BLINDNESS FROM HEMORRHAGE INTO 
OPTIC NERVE” 


To the Editor:—With regard to your reply to the query about blindness from 
hemorrhage into the optic nerve canal (The Journal, August 3, p. 404) 
1 have it on the authority of Foster Moore (Medica! Ophthalmology 
1922) that hemorrhage into the sheath of the optic nerve does not cause 
blindness. A better explanation of this case would be damage to the 
nerve by a fracture through the optic foramen. In that event the 
prognosis was bad from the start and evacuation of the blood or any 
other operation would not have helped. 

E. C. Ellett, M.D., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Medical Examinations and Licensure 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
EXAMINING BOARDS IN SPECIALTIES 
Examinations of the National Board of Medical Examiners and Exam- 


ining Boards in Specialties were published in THe JourNaL, August 24, 
page 636. 


BOARDS OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 


ALABAMA: Montgomery, June 17-19. Sec., Dr. J. N. Baker, 519 
Dexter Ave., Montgomery. 


ALASKA: Juneau, Sept. 3. Sec., Dr. W. W. Council, Box 561, 


Juneau. 

Ar1IzoNA: Written. Phoenix, Oct. 1. Reciprocity. Phoenix, Oct. 2. 
Sec., Dr. J. H. Patterson, 326 Security Bldg., Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS: Regular. Little Rock, Nov. 7-8. Sec., Dr. D. L. Owens, 
Harrison. Eclectic. Little Rock, Nov. 7. See., Dr. Clarence H. Young, 
1415 Main St., Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA: Oral examination (required when reciprocity application 
is based on a state certificate or license issued ten or more years before 
filing application in California), San Francisco, Oct. 2. Written exam- 
ination. Sacramento, Oct. 21-24. Sec., Dr. Charles B. Pinkham, 1020 
N St., Sacramento. 

CoLtorapo: Denver, Oct. 1-4. Applications must be on file not later 
than Sept. 17. Sec., Dr. Harvey W. Snyder, 831 Republic Bldg., Denver. 

Connecticut: Written. Hartford, Nov. 12-13. Endorsement. Hart- 
ford, Nov. 26. Sec., Dr. Thomas P. Murdock, 147 W. Main St., 
Meriden. Homeopathic. Derby, Nov. 12-13. Sec., Dr. Joseph H. Evans, 
1488 Chapel St., New Haven. 

DeLawaReE: July 8-10. Sec., Medical Council of Delaware, Dr. 
Joseph S. McDaniel, 229 S. State St., Dover. 

District or CotumsBia, Washington, Nov. 11-12. Sec., Commission 
on Licensure, Dr. George C. Ruhland, 203 District Bldg., Washington. 

FLoripa: Tampa, Nov. 18-19. Sec., Dr. W. M. Rowlett, Box 786, 
Tampa. 

Georcia: Atlanta, Oct. 8-9. Joint-Sec., State Examining Boards, Mr. 
R. C. Coleman, 111 State Capitol, Atlanta. 

Hawalt: Honolulu, Jan. 8-11. Sec., Dr. James A. Morgan, 48 Young 
Building, Honolulu. 

Ipano: Boise, Oct. 1. Dir., Bureau of Occupational License, Mr. 
H. B. Whittlesey, 355 State C apitol Bldg., Boise. 

ILLINOIS: Chicago, Oct. 1- Superintendent of Registration, Mr. 
Lucien A. File, Springfield. 

InvIANA: Indianapolis, June 17-19. Sec., Board of Medical Registra- 
a and Examination, Dr. J. W. Bowers, Citizens Trust Building, Fort 
Vayne. 

Kansas: Topeka, Dec. 10-11. Sec., Dr. J. F. Hassig, 905 N. Seventh 
St., Kansas City. 

Kentucky: Louisville, Dec. 3-5. Sec., State Board of Health, Dr. 
A. T. McCormack, 620 Third St., Louisville. 

Marine: Portland, Nov. 12-13. Sec., Board of Registration of Medi- 
cine, Dr. Adam P. Leighton, 192 State St., Portland. 

MARYLAND: Medical. Baltimore, Dec. 10-13. Sec., Dr. John T. 
O'Mara, 1215 Cathedral St., Baltimore. Homeopathic. Baltimore, Dec. 
10-11. Sec., Dr. John A. Evans, 612 W. 40th St., Baltimore. 

MassacuuseEtTts: Boston, Nov. 12-14. Sec., Board of Registration in 
Medicine, Dr. Stephen Rushmore, 413-F State House, Boston. 

MicuHIGAN: Lansing, Oct. 9-11. Sec., Dr. J. Earl McIntyre, 202-4 
Hollister Bldg., Lansing. 

MINNESOTA: Minneapolis, Oct. 15-17. Sec., Dr. Julian F. Du Bois, 
350 St. Peter St., St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Reciprocity. Jackson, December. Asst. Sec., State Board 
of Health, Dr. R. N. Whitfield, Jackson. 

~- ?¢ % Reciprocity. Helena, Sept. 30. Written. Helena, Oct. 1-2 
Sec., Dr. S. A. Cooney, 216 Power Block, Helena. 

New JERSEY: Trenton, Oct. 15-16. Sec., Dr. Earl S. Hallinger, 28 
W. State St., Trenton. 

New Mexico: Santa Fe, Oct. 7-8. Sec., Dr. Le Grand Ward, 135 
Sena Plaza, Santa Fe. 

New York: Albany, Buffalo, New York and Syracuse, Sept. 23-26. 
Chief, Bureau of Professional Examinations, Mr. Herbert J. Hamilton, 
315 Education Building, Albany. 

Nortu Carona: Reciprocity. Durham, Dec. 3. Sec., Dr. W. D. 
James, Hamlet. 

Nortn Dakota: Grand Forks, Jan. 7-10. Sec., Dr. G. M. Williamson, 
4% S. Third St., Grand Forks. 

Ox. AnoMA: Oklahoma City, Dec. 11. Sec., Dr. James D. Osborn Jr., 
Frederick. 

Orecon: Reciprocity. Portland, October. Written. Portland, Jan. 14- 
16. Exec. Sec., Miss Lorienne M. Conlee, 608 Failing Bldg., Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia, January. Dir., Bureau of Professional 
Licensing, 358 Education Bldg., Harrisburg. 

Pverto Rico: San Juan, Sept. 3. Sec., Dr. O. Costa Mandry, Box 
3854, Santurce. 

Ruope Istanp: Providence, Oct. 3-4. Sec., Division of Examination, 
Dr. Robert M. Lord, 366 State Office Bldg., Providence. 

Soutn Carorina: Columbia, Nov. 12. Sec., Dr. A. Earle Boozer, 
505 Saluda Ave., Columbia. 

Soutu Dakota: Pierre, Jan. 21-22. Dir., Medical Licensure, Dr. 
J. F. D. Cook, Pierre. 

Texas: Austin, Nov. 25-27. Sec., Dr. T. J. Crowe, 918-920 Mer- 
cantile Bldg., Dallas. 

Vermont: Burlington, Feb. 11. Sec., Dr. W. Scott Nay, Underhill. 

VirGinta: Richmond, Dec. 4-6. Sec., Dr. J. W. Preston, 30% Frank- 
lin Rd., Roanoke. 

West VirGinta: Morgantown, Oct. 31-Nov. 2. Sec., Public Health 
Council, Dr. Arthur E. McClue, State Capitol, Charleston. 

Wisconsin: Madison, Jan. 14-17. Sec., Dr. H. W. Shutter, 425 
E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Wyominc: Cheyenne, October. Sec., Dr. M. C. Keith, Capitol 
Building, Cheyenne. 


BOARDS OF EXAMINERS IN THE BASIC SCIENCES 


Arizona: Tucson, Sept: 17. Sec., Dr. Robert L. Nugent, Science 
Hall, University of Arizona, Tucson. 

CoLtoravo: Denver, Sept. 16-17. Sec., Dr. Esther B. Starks, 1459 
Ogden St., Denver. 


AND LICENSURE 


Jour. A. M. 
Aue. 31, jogs 


Connecticut: New <i Oct. 12. Chairman, State Board of 
Healing Arts, Dr. Charles M. Bakewell, 1945 Yale Station, New Haven, 

District OF She Seen: ‘Washington, Oct. 21-22, Sec., Commission 
on Licensure, Dr. George C. Ruhland, 203 District Bidg., Washington. 

FLoripa: Gainesville, Nov. 1. Applications must be on file not later 
oe Se t. 16. Sec., Dr. John F, Conn, John B. Stetson University, 

ie Land. 

Iowa: Des Moines, Oct. 8. Dir., Division of Licensure and Registra. 
tion, Mr. H. W. Grefe, Capitol Building, Des Moines. 

MINNESOTA: Minneapolis, Oct. 1-2. sec., Dr. J. Charnley McKinley, 
126 Millard Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

NEBRASKA: Lincoln, Oct. 1-2. Dir., Bureau of Examining Boards, 
Mrs. Clark Perkins, 1009 State Capitol Bldg.  panaie. 

Orecon: Portland, Oct. 26. Sec., Mr. C arles D. Bryne, State Board 
of Higher Education, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Soutn Dakota: Examination, Yankton, Dec. 6-7. Endorsement, 
Dec. 21. Sec., Dr. Gregg M. Evans, Yankton. 

Wisconsin: Madison, Sept. 21. Sec., Prof. Robert N. Bauer, 3414 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Mississippi June Report 

Dr. R. N. Whitfield, assistant secretary, State Board of 
Health, reports the written examination for medical licensure 
held at Jackson, June 26-28, 1940. The examination covered 
twelve subjects and included ninety-six questions. An average 
of 75 per cent was required to pass. Forty-two candidates were 
examined, all of whom passed. Twenty-five physicians were 
licensed to practice medicine by reciprocity. The following 
schools were represented : 


Year Per 
School PASSED Grad. Cent 
The School of Medicine of the Division of the Bio- 
gg” Eee ee a a eae (1937) 88 
University of Louisville School of Medicine...... —— saat 85, 88.7 
Tulane University of Louisiana School of Medicine. ...(194 0) 80.5, 
82.9, 84.5, 84.8, 85, 85.4, 85.5, 85.8, 86.2, 86.4, 
86.6, 86.8, 87, 87.6, 87.9, 88, 88, 88.5, 88.8, 89, 
89.5, 89.5, 89.7, 90.4, 90.6, 1.5 
St. Louis University School of Medicine.............. (1940) 86.3 
ie! Medical College of Philadelphia............. (1940) 89 
niversity of Tennessee School of Medicine........... (1938) 85.7, 
(1939), 87.3, 87.4, 88.4, (1940) 86.1, 87.4, 87.8, 88.7 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine buat o ficoch 2 or oes (1940) 85.7 
Baylor University College of Medicine............... (1939) 85.7 
School LICENSED BY RECIPROCITY ber sae id 
University of Arkansas School of Medicine.......... (1936) Louisiana, 
(1939) Arkansas 
University of Georgia School of Medicine.......... (1934) Georgia 
Northwestern University Medical School............. (1939) Wisconsin 
State University of Iowa College of Medicine........ (1927) Iowa 
University of Kansas School of Medicine........... (1937) Kansas 
Louisiana State University School of Medicine...... (1936) Louisiana 


Tulane University of Louisiana School of Medicine. ..(1924), 
(1934), (1937, 2) Louisiana, (1938) Georgia 


Washington University School of Medicine.......... (1939) Missouri 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College....(1900) New York 
University of Oklahoma School of Medicine......... (1934) Oklahoma 


University of Tennessee College of Medicine. .(1931), (1933), 

(1937), (1938, 5) Tennessee 
University of Tennessee Medical Department......... (1910) PO cn a 
DEE CE GE WHET atc cct eset eced acsues (1932) N. Carolina 


Kentucky June Report 


Dr. A. T. McCormack, secretary, State Board of Health of 
Kentucky, reports the written examination for medical licensure 
held at Louisville, June 6-8, 1940. The examination covered 
eleven subjects and included 110 questions. An average of 
70 per cent was required to pass. Sixty-eight candidates were 
examined, all of whom passed. The following schools were 
represented : 

Year Per 


School een re Grad. Cent 
University of Louisville School of Medicine........... (1937) 81, 

(1938) 80, (1940) 76, 77, 77, 78, 78, 78, 78, 79, 79, 

79, 79, 79, 79, oy > 80, 80, 80, 80, 80, 80, 80, 

80, 80, 80, 81, 81, 81, 81, 81, 81, 82, 82, 

82, 82. 82, 82, 82° 82 82, 82, 83° 83, 83. 83, 83, 83, 

83, 83, 84, 84, 84, 84, 84, 84, 85, 85, 85, 85 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine.......... (1939) 85 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine........ (1937) 81, 


(1940) 84 


Twenty-two physicians were licensed to practice medicine by 
reciprocity and one physician so licensed by endorsement from 
February 8 through July 13. The following schools were 
represented : 


School LICENSED BY RECIPROCITY —_ ———” 
Loyola University School of Medicine.............. (1938) New Jersey 
Northwestern University Medical School............ (1936) Illinois, 

(1938) California 
The School of Medicine of the Division of the Bio- d 

Sogicad SeiemMeee oho 6s o2 sce ccied os rinse sep hoe dedseste (1938) Maine 
University of Illinois College of Medicine........... (1939) Illinois 
Indiana University School of Medicine..... (1923), (1933) Indiana 
University of Louisville School of Medicine......... (1937) N. Carolina, 


(1938) Tennessee 
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Tulane University of Louisiana School of Medicine.. 


- (1939) Louisiana 
University of Maryland School of Medicine and Col- 


lege of Physicians and Surgeons.................. (1934) | Maryland 
Harvard Medienl Bemnhs cose cccdi cect ccecccvecdces (1938) Connecticut 
St. Louis University School of Medicine............ (1938) Missouri 
Eclectic Medical College, Cincinnati................. (1939) Ohio 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine......... (1940) Ohio 
University of Oklahoma School of Medicine......... (1936) Oklahoma 
University of Tennessee College of Medicine...... (1936, 3), 


(1937), (1939,2) Tennessee 


. LICENSED BY NDORSE 
School SuSe pant rad. 


i oe oan 
te) 
University of Louisville Medical Department........ (1917) U.S. Navy 





Book Notices 


Tuberculosis of Bone and Joint. By G. R. Girdlestone, M.A., B.M., 
F.R.C.S., Nuffield Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery, Oxford. Cloth. 
Price, $8.75. Pp. 265, with 161 illustrations. New York & London: 
Oxford University Press, 1940. 

Orthopedic surgeons have long been aware of the apparent 
difference between the course of the average case of bone and 
joint tuberculosis in the United States and the same disease 
treated under similar conditions in the British Isles or on the 
European continent. Some of the orthopedic surgeons may 
have developed theories which attempt to explain this. This 
excellent treatise by Girdlestone is the first completely adequate 
discussion of the general subject of bone and joint tuberculosis, 
based on an extensive clinical experience and analyzed by a 
thoroughly competent clinical observer, which has appeared in 
the modern literature. The author emphasizes the fact that 
bone and joint tuberculosis in the United States and Canada 
has been reduced by as much as 75 per cent through enforced 
pasteurization of milk and the elimination of tuberculous cattle 
from the dairy herds in these countries. Less effective measures 
toward public hygiene in the British Isles and on the European 
continent are probably the explanation for the fact that the inci- 
dence of this disease in children continues to be high. There is 
also a suggestion that the better results obtained in the treat- 
ment of bone and joint tuberculosis by bed rest or plaster cast, 
without the aid of surgery, in the sanatoriums of Europe may 
be explained by the fact that the majority of these patients are 
suffering from the bovine type of tuberculosis, while in America 
today the disease is, in more than 90 per cent of the. cases, 
produced by the human tubercle bacillus. This tends to bear 
out a statement occasionally made, but without actual data to 
substantiate it, that the human tubercle bacillus is more viru- 
lent and the disease caused by this organism more difficult to 
treat and control than that caused by the bovine bacillus. More 
than the average surgeon in the British Isles and in Europe, 
Girdlestone has utilized the adjunct surgical treatment and in 
selected cases has found it to be a most valuable aid in the cure 
of the disease. He states that “the fibrous ankylosis following 
conservative treatment is seldom permanently safe from recrudes- 
cence, and time alone does not bring safety.” This is a state- 
ment with which the more widely experienced orthopedic 
surgeons in America will almost unanimously agree. This text 
and reference book is well illustrated with reproductions of 
excellent roentgenograms and photographs. The subject matter 
is subdivided according to the regions of the body most com- 
monly involved. This is a book which can be safely recom- 
mended to physicians and surgeons, to medical students and to 
all those who are interested in the control of tuberculosis of the 
bones and joints. 

The Challenge of Adolescence. By Ira S. Wile, M.S., M.D. Cloth. 
Price, $3.50. Pp. 484. New York: Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 1939. 

Many books have been written to serve as textbooks in courses 
on adolescent psychology, but no volume was written prior to 
this one with the exception of Stanley Hall’s out of date mas- 
terpiece which serves to cover the field of adolescence as an 
important field to the physician and the psychiatrist. While it 
is true that adolescence blends imperceptibly with childhood and 
adulthood, the physical changes which accompany it are notice- 
able and easily defined on the basis of numerous social problems 
with resultant mental, moral and familial conflicts. Wile has 
covered this whole aspect of adolescent psychology in modern 
fashion, The approach is what one would expect when con- 
sidering the various factors of adolescence. As would be 
¢xpected, the first chapter is devoted to the explanation and 
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definition of adolescence. Since adolescence is significant in the 
physical aspect first of all, and the ancillary problems of sexual 
adjustment and psychosexual evaluation at the same time, the 
first five chapters are devoted to an explanation of sex as the 
adolescent sees it and the physical and psychiatric foundation 
for various concepts. Going on from there, social conflicts and 
the intellectual and emotional problems which arise in this 
period are given careful consideration and culminate in a chap- 
ter, of deep significance, on unconscious factors in behavior. 
Naturally these factors are important only as they affect 
the adolescent's attitude toward the outside world, so that the 
remaining chapters are devoted to family influences, companions 
and recreation, religion and morals, economics and vocation, 
delinquency and crime and an interpretation of the psychologic 
changes during youth. This chapter is devoted to an exami- 
nation of neuroses and psychoses of the adolescent, and the book 
closes with a discussion of politics and ethics with particular 
reference to youth movements. All in all, this book is a 
remarkable contribution to the literature of psychiatry and will 
give not only the psychiatrist but also the physician who wishes 
to enlighten himself, as well as teachers and others who have 
problems of adolescence to deal with, a great deal of insight 
and understanding of the growing youth. 


Fourth Saranac Laboratory Symposium on Silicosis: An Official Tran- 
script of the Fourth Saranac Laboratory Silicosis Symposium Held in 
Connection with the Trudeau School of Tuberculosis at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., June 19 to 23, 1939. Edited by B. E. Kuechle, Vice President 
and Claims Manager, Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, 
Wis. Paper. Price, $3. Pp. 379, with 4 illustrations. Wausau, Wis- 
consin, 1939. 

Silicosis is here treated broadly. As most of the basic facts 
of the etiology, pathology, roentgenology and diagnosis of the 
disease have been presented in previous symposiums, these 
topics are covered by relatively brief yet adequate reviews. The 
importance of the degree and type of exposure and individual 
variation in response is discussed by Cummings. Gardner 
explains the pathologic process and the relation of tuberculosis 
to silicosis. Riddell gives a summary of the clinical appearances 
in simple silicosis and in silicosis complicated by tuberculosis, 
emphasizing the importance of the infectious process in the 
causation of symptoms. Pendergrass covers the subject of pul- 
monary anatomy in healthy and silicotic individuals, with par- 
ticular attention to the x-ray appearances. There is a paper 
by Drinker on the technics and interpretation of dust counts 
and analyses. 

This basic groundwork having been established, the symposium 
goes on to some special considerations. These include the 
problem of estimating degrees of disability, for which McCann 
gives a fairly simple, objective method based on the measure- 
ment of vital capacity, a general evaluation of the functions 
of an examining clinic as distinct from the care of industrial 
injuries, the incidental abnormalities not related to dust exposure 
found in the lungs of workers, and the pathologic responses to 
inert dusts and to mixed dusts. 

About half of the book is devoted to the discussion of dust 
hazards in specific industries, special attention being given to 
silica but other materials also being mentioned. Dolomite mining 
is stated to be free from the silicosis hazard unless the dolo- 
mite is mixed with sandstone, which is an unusual circumstance. 
While gypsum has no injurious effect of itself and may actually 
retard the development of silicosis in exposed workers, there 
are several minor processes in its preparation which may cause 
difficulty. These are subject to easy control. Conditions in the 
production of Portland cement are somewhat similar. Heavy 
dust concentrations are encountered, but few of the materials 
have sufficient free silica to be dangerous. Other factors also 
are operative to reduce the hazard. There is no evidence that 
either finished cement or its raw materials, as encountered in 
the industry, have any harmful effect on the lung. There is a 
very considerable hazard in the granite-cutting industry unless 
adequate exhaust systems are used. Such installations are 
feasible for most of the work, but some operations remain in 
which adequate control is very difficult. In foundries there is 
pronounced variation in the exposure to silica, depending on the 
nature of the work and on the amount of dust dispersed. In 
general there is not as much silicosis as might be expected. 
The control of tuberculosis by prompt diagnosis and isolation of 
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open cases is emphasized. Silicosis has been fairly common 
among hard coal miners but can be controlled by certain modi- 
fications of the working methods. 

The final fourth of the book is given over to discussion of 
administrative and legal measures to be taken for the control 
of the disease. This is gone into in such detail that abbrevia- 
tion here would do an injustice. 

As is inevitable in reports of symposiums, there are a number 
of differences of opinion among the contributors. Some of these 
are resolved in the discussions, and in most instances supporting 
data are given which will allow the reader to arrive at a 
conclusion of his own. Unfortunately, the papers were not 
adequately edited. Several of them make pretty dull reading, 
are unnecessarily long and are sometimes ambiguous. There is 
an index which is fairly good. 


Elementary Pathological Histology. By W. G. Barnard, F.R.C.P., 
Professor of Pathology, University of London, London. Second edition. 
Cloth. Price, 10s. Pp. 75, with 181 illustrations. London: H. K. Lewis 
& Co., Ltd., 1940. 

This is an atlas of elementary pathologic histology intended 
for use on the bench when sections are being examined. It con- 
sists of well selected and generally excellently executed photo- 
micrographs with a small number of diagrammatic sketches. 
Brief descriptions are placed on the pages opposite the illus- 
trations. Each subject is ushered in by a concise and lucid 
introduction. The first thirty-four pages (one half of the whole 
book) are given to inflammations, to acute infections and to 
granulomas, seventeen pages to degenerations, to hypertrophy, 
to hyperplasia and to vascular disturbances, and the remaining 
eighteen pages to neoplasms. The book has apparently filled a 
need in England, as proved by the publication of a second 
edition. It may prove useful in this country for an elementary 
course in histopathology. However, it would have to be supple- 
mented in many places, because the selection of the material 
was obviously arbitrary. The atlas may find another field of 
application in this country because of the requirement of some 
knowledge of pathology by the different specialty boards. Many 
specialists who have been away from school and from pathology 
for years could find in this book a pleasant and painless intro- 
duction to the rudiments of pathologic histology. A few critical 
remarks will not detract from the value of this, on the whole, 
well constructed book. One might question the definition of an 
abscess as a “localized focus of inflammation in the substance 
of a tissue or organ.” One would hardly offer such a defi- 
nition to a student. Several errors crept in, as “xanthroproteic 
reaction” and “the cells between these two positions are almost 
severely affected,” both on page 47, or in the index, where 
hemosiderin is referred to page 18 instead of to page 10. The 
American student will have to use the term “giant cell tumor” 
instead of “osteoclastoma (myeloid sarcoma)” (fig. 144) if he 
expects to be understood by his fellow students, and chorion- 
epithelioma is also better known here than chorioncarcinoma. 
In view of the fine illustrations and the high quality of the 
paper and of the binding the price of the book is surpris- 
ingly low. 

A Study of Experimental Tissue Reactions Following Intravenous 
Injections of Silica and Other Dusts. By F. W. Simson, M.B., Ch.B., and 
A. Sutherland Strachan, M.A., B.Sec., M.D. From the Department of 
Pathology, the South African Institute for Medical Research, Johannes- 
burg. Publications of the South African Institute for Medical Research, 
No. XLV, Vol. EX. Edited by the Director. Paper. Pp. 95-122, with 
25 plates. Johannesburg: The Institute, 1940. 

Rabbits were given repeated ear vein injections of saline and 
aqueous suspensions of exceedingly fine quartz, Rand mine dust, 
sillimanite, orthoclase, muscovite, rutile, glass and mixtures of 
mine dust and coal. The total doses varied in animals that did 
not die prematurely between 60 and 360 mg. of material. The 
period of observation was likewise variable but for each dust 
some animals survived well over a year. 

The authors note the occurrence of silica shock incident to 
injecting fine quartz and attribute it to change in the normal 
hydrogen concentration of the blood serum. 

They note the development of typical silicotic lesions in the 
spleen, liver, lymph nodes and bone marrow on injecting quartz 
and mine dust and the inert type of reaction caused by the other 
pure minerals, thus confirming observations made in the Saranac 
Laboratory, where this method originated. They discovered 
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lesions in the kidneys, pancreas and adrenal glands which the 
reviewer has not encountered in examining scores of rabbits 
similarly treated. It is possible that the renal lesions may liaye 
been due to the chronic nephritis so common in rabbits, or 
possibly the high frequency of intercurrent infections (fourteen 
out of forty-nine rabbits) may have been responsible for these 
changes and the ones described elsewhere. The reviewer would 
question the conclusion that this group of changes constitutes 
evidence of poisoning resulting from circulating soluble silica, 
since he has failed to observe such changes in rabbits injected 
with many doses of different sized silica particles. 

The absence of pulmonary reaction in animals injected with 
such fine particles (from 67 to 86 per cent of them 0.8 micron 
or less in diameter) is a cause for comment, but the reviewer 
has shown that such fine particles are mechanically carried 
through the pulmonary capillaries and but few are retained in 
the lungs. Only when the particles are in excess of 10 microns 
are many of them held in this organ. The fineness of the dust 
particles also explains the high frequency of silica shock and 
the tendency of the silica injections to cause early death. They 
consider the question of individual susceptibility but conclude 
that it is not a factor, as all animals show silica reactions in 
some organs. However, it should be pointed out that the doses 
of such very active sized particles as they have used are too 
great to expect differences in reaction from possible differences 
in individual susceptibility. They note the similarity of the 
splenic lesions to those in Banti’s disease and suggest that in 
each condition absorption of toxic substances from the liver 
may be the cause. They fail to emphasize, however, that in 
the silica animals the spleens are themselves the site of many 
specific silicotic lesions, They call attention to the “prolifera- 
tion” and “dedifferentiation” of bile duct epithelium that are so 
common in advanced silicotic cirrhosis of the rabbit liver and 
rightly emphasize the subsequent absence of a malignant con- 
dition. 

Die angioarchitektonische areale Gliederung der Grosshirnrinde auf 
Grund volikommener Gefassinjektionspraparate vom Gehirn des Macacus 
rhesus anatomisch dargestelit. Von Dr. phil. et med. Richard Arwed 
Pfeifer, Professor der Hirnforschung an der Universitit Leipzig. Paper. 
a 38 marks. Pp. 352, with 293 illustrations. Leipzig: Georg Thieme, 

This is a profusely illustrated monograph concerning the 
angio-architectonics of the cerebral cortex of Macacus rhesus. 
The preparations were made by the author's injection method. 
The author maintains that angio-architectonics is now an autono- 
mous discipline comparable to cytoarchitectonics and myelo- 
architectonics. On the basis of his studies Pfeifer has prepared 
an elaborate map of the cerebral cortex of the macaque and 
gives detailed photographs of the vascular pattern of the most 
important areas. The differences in vascularization are some- 
times obvious; in other cases considerable imagination is nec- 
essary to see the boundaries. One wonders what results the 
author would have arrived at if he had had no cyto-architectonic 
maps before him. The fields outlined are not identical with 
those of Brodmann but the general correspondence is striking. 
It would serve no purpose to go into detail concerning the 
topographic results of this study. The book is of no use to 
the practitioner of medicine. Its appeal will be to a small 
group of students of the cerebral cortex, to whom this careful 
and detailed work with its numerous excellent plates will be of 
great interest. 


Sir Thomas Roddick: His Work in Medicine and Public Life. By H. E. 
MacDermot, M.D. Cloth. Price, $2. Pp. 160, with 12 illustrations. New 
York & Toronto: Macmillan Company, 1938. 

The mention of the name Roddick, especially in medical 
circles in Canada, immediately brings to mind one event docu- 
mented in the annals of Canadian statutes as the Roddick bill, 
an act of Parliament which provided for the Medical Council 
of Canada. One would have to understand a good deal about 
the Canadian constitution with its British North America act 
and provincial autonomy to appreciate the full significance of 
Dr. Roddick’s achievement, because it was an achievemett, 
largely of one man, to persuade the authorities to carry this act 
into effect; and Dr. Roddick will always be remembered north 
of the forty-ninth parallel of latitude for this accomplishmet. 
Dr. MacDermot in this little volume tells the story simply but 
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fascinatingly. He also gives a glance at Roddick the man, 
Roddick the student, with his quaint sense of humor. We are 
then introduced to Roddick the professional man of keen insight 
and ability. One who likes biography which presents in stereop- 
ticon fashion the various facets which go to make up an unusual 
man, written in a style which is easy to read, will enjoy this 
book. 

Transition Years: The Modern Approach to “the Change” in Woman- 
hood. By Joseph Rety, M.D. Cloth. Price, $1.75. Pp. 168, with one 
illustration. New York: Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 1940. 

This excellent book reveals the author as one who has a real 
clinical knowledge of the problem he is discussing. The simple, 
even homely, style is peculiarly well adapted to the group for 
which it is written; i. e., the present generation of middle-aged 
women, most of whom have had little or no reliable information 
in this field. Each chapter contains elementary yet adequate 
material to clarify its meaning. Substitution of “uterus” for 
“womb” might be suggested as an additional educational feature. 
The chapter on the ductless glands is well handled. The dis- 
cussion of the “change,” the description of the many symptoms 
of the climacteric, both physical and psychologic, the recom- 
mended daily routine, the relationship of the climacteric and 
sexual life, the admonitions to husbands and the final chapter 
addressed to widows and spinsters all paint a picture which 
only a physician of wide experience and clear perception could 
do so well. 

Pathological Histology. By Robertson F. Ogilvie, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Senior Pathologist, Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. Foreword by A. Mur- 
ray Drennan, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Pathology, University of 
Edinburgh. Cloth. Price, $8.50. Pp. 332, with 220 photomicrographs in 
color by T. C. Dodds, F.R.P.S., F.1LB.P., Senior Technician, Pathology 
Department, University of Edinburgh. Baltimore: William Wood & 
Company, 1940. 

The principal feature of this small volume is the illustration 
of its text by 220 photomicrographs in color. It is in fact an 
atlas of histopathology and is intended to be supplementary to 
a standard textbook. The text is rather brief and is limited 
mainly to histologic descriptions. Most of the illustrations are 
good and will be helpful in teaching histopathology. The illus- 
trations of blood cells, however, do not show nuclear structure 
clearly and are inferior to good drawings. Photomicrographs 
in color have the advantage that they resemble the stained 
section closely, yet they usually do not show the details of 
structure as sharply as good photomicrographs in black and 
white. This work will prove useful as a supplementary text- 
book. 


Penny Marsh, Supervisor of Public Health Nurses. By Dorothy Dem- 
ing, R.N. Cloth. Price, $2. Pp. 303, with 9 illustrations by Dorothea 
Warren. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1939. 

This is a sequel to the volume “Penny Marsh: Public Health 
Nurse.” It details the further adventures of Penelope Marsh, 
R.N., in the field of public health nursing and describes her 
experience and life as a supervisor. It is interestingly written 
and the information on public health nursing problems is cleverly 
interspersed between adventure and a love interest. The book 
can be recommended for the seniors in high school and for the 
young women in college as a part of the vocational guidance 
library. 

Selected Writings of Sir Charles Sherrington: A Testimonial Presented 
by the Neurologists Forming the Guarantors of the Journal BRAIN. 
Compiled and edited by D. Denny-Brown. Cloth. Price, $7.50. Pp. 532, 
with 86 illustrations. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1940. 

(his book was published by the guarantors of the journal 
Brain, themselves neurologists and physiologists, because they 
wished to make some of Sherrington’s reprints and extracts of 
lis published papers more readily available for those interested 
in biologic, physiologic and clinical medical sciences. In this 
excellent compilation one will find the original descriptions of 
the spinal animal, the experimental isolation of skin and muscle 
segmentation, observations on reflexes and their interaction, the 
Motor representation in the primate cortex and the fundamental 
proof of reciprocal innervation and postural reflexes. The con- 
ception of central inhibition is also discussed. This book is 
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highly recommended to the neurologist, physiologist and psy- 
chologist. It will serve as an excellent reference manual for 
all of Sherrington’s contributions. 

Werkers’ Health Hazards—Today and Tomorrow. Detection and Con- 
trel of Silicosis and Other Occupational Diseases. What New York State 
has done and the Job Ahead. A Progress Report to the Legislature of 
the State of New York Submitted by Frieda S. Miller, Industrial Com- 
missioner. Paper. Pp. 31, with illustrations. New York: Department 
of Labor, 1940. 

This brochure is a progress report addressed in popular 
language to the state legislators on the activities in the field of 
health protection of workers, undertaken by the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene of the New York State Department of 
Labor. For technical discussions of actual work performed, 
other scientific reports and statements of this agency should be 
consulted. 
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MEDICOLEGAL ABSTRACTS 

Workmen’s Compensation Acts: Cancer of Pancreas 
Allegedly Due to Trauma.—When the blade of a road grader 
which he was operating or helping to operate for Wayne County, 
Neb., struck a telephone line anchor on Sept. 22, 1936, Lessman 
allegedly was struck on the chest by a crank handle and on 
the right thigh and hip by another lever. He was thrown from 
the grader but was able to climb back on and continue his 
work. He made no complaint of his injury to any one except 
his wife until six months later. According to his wife, when he 
arrived home from work on the day of the accident he complained 
of injuries to his right knee and hip and to his chest, on which 
was visible a “bruised mark” in the region of the right nipple. 
In March 1937 he consulted an osteopath who treated him for 
pleurisy and strapped his hip and lower part of his pelvis. In 
the early part of November 1937 he filed a claim for compensa- 
tion under the workmen’s compensation act of Nebraska. Dur- 
ing the latter part of that month he became jaundiced. In 
December, fifteen months after the accident, he died. An autopsy 
revealed that the cause of death was carcinoma of the head of 
the pancreas. Lessman’s widow was then substituted as claimant. 
She contended that Lessman’s death from cancer of the pancreas 
had been caused by the accident. The compensation court found 
to the contrary and denied compensation, but on a rehearing it 
reversed its decision and awarded compensation. From a judg- 
ment of the district court, Wayne County, affirming that award, 
the defendants, Wayne County and its insurance carrier, appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Nebraska. 

A medical witness for the defendants testified that there is 
grave doubt whether trauma has any influence on the develop- 
ment of cancer; that it would be extremely difficult for the head 
of the pancreas, because of its location, to be injured by trauma 
and that a blow sufficiently severe to drive the abdominal wall 
back so far that it might reach the head of the pancreas would 
more likely injure other organs, such as the stomach and liver. 
Another medical witness for the defendants, a pathologist who 
had done research work on cancer, testified that he was not 
entirely convinced that a blow or trauma will cause cancer 
although in some cases “acute trauma” occasionally appeared 
to play a causative part, and that in all his experience he had 
never seen a case of cancer due to trauma. These medical wit- 
nesses testified that a blow of sufficient severity to injure the 
pancreas would cause the person to suffer a shock such as having 
his breath knocked out, intense pain, rigidity of the muscles, 
nausea and vomiting and would render him unable to continue 
his work. 

The evidence, said the Supreme Court, was conflicting as to 
whether Lessman sustained an accidental injury on Sept. 22, 
1936. Assuming that an accident did occur at or about that 
time, it was impossible for the alleged injuries to Lessman’s 
chest under the right nipple and to the right knee and hip to 
have also caused an injury to the pancreas. The medical testi- 
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mony showed that if that organ had been seriously injured he 
would have suffered, among other things, severe shock and 
vomiting and could not have immediately climbed back on the 
grader and continued to work without complaint. If, continued 
the court, contrary to the evidence, it is assumed for purposes 
of argument that in some unknown n,anner Lessman’s pancreas 
was slightly injured, it is highly speculative whether such injury 
produced or in any way affected the carcinoma from which he 
died. From the evidence it appeared that no cancer has ever 
been deliberately produced experimentally by trauma. Although 
severe injuries to the human body have been followed by 
“cancer” at the point of injury, the tumor involved has usually 
been the “violently malignant form of sarcoma.” Even in these 
cases medical authorities are sharply divided as to whether such 
injuries simply reveal and accelerate the growth of a “cancer” 
already present or actually cause the sarcoma itself. In the 
judgment of the court the evidence failed to show with reason- 
able certainty that Lessman’s death had been caused by an 
accidental injury in the course of his employment. Awards of 
compensation, said the court, cannot be based on mere specula- 
tion, possibilities or probabilities. Accordingly, the judgment of 
the district court upholding the award of compensation was 
reversed—Wayne County v. Lessman (Neb.), 285 N. W. 579. 


Malpractice: Liability of Hospital for Negligence of 
Intern and Nurse.—The plaintiff was a pay patient in the 
hospital operated for profit by the defendant, the Stuart Circle 
Hospital Corporation. As a part of its business the hospital 
undertook, through nurses and interns employed by it, to give 
the plaintiff nursing service and medical treatment. Preparatory 
to the taking of roentgenograms of the plaintiff’s gallbladder an 
intern, on the written order of the plaintiff’s attending physician, 
attempted to administer an intravenous injection of a dye solu- 
tion consisting of from 50 to 60 per cent free iodine, a caustic 
substance which if injected outside of the vein “will seriously 
burn human tissue.” The intern injected approximately 17 cc. 
of the solution outside of the vein into the surrounding tissue 
in the plaintiff's right arm with the result that she suffered 
pain and her right elbow became stiffened. At the attending 
physician’s direction a graduate nurse employed by the hospital 
applied to the plaintiff's right arm a hot compress over which 
she placed “surgical wax” and a hot water bottle wrapped in a 
bath towel. One and one-half hours later a student nurse dis- 
covered that the plaintiff's arm was very red. Due to either 
excessive heat from the hot compress or too long a period of 
application, or both, the plaintiff received “considerable first and 
slightly second degree burns” on her upper forearm with subse- 
quent scarring. As the result of the injection of the dye solution 
she became practically an invalid with a partial sensory paral- 
ysis of her right radial nerve, a “thirty degree disability” in the 
use of her right arm, loss of the use of two fingers and the 
thumb of her right hand, insomnia and excessive nervousness. 
She brought suit against the defendant corporation for malprac- 
tice and from a judgment in her favor for $13,000 the defendant 
brought error to the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia. 

The defendant contended that under the medical practice act 
of Virginia, which prohibits the practice of medicine by any one 
except a licensed physician, a hospital is not permitted to prac- 
tice medicine, that it cannot make a valid contract to render 
medical services which involve the exercise of professional skill 
and judgment and so it cannot be held liable for a breach of such 
a contract or for damages due to negligence of one of its interns 
while performing an act requiring the exercise of such skill and 
judgment. However, the medical practice act provides that 
nothing therein shall be construed “to affect or interfere in any 
way with the operation of any hospital if there be a 
licensed practitioner resident or practicing therein.” While this 
exemption, said the Supreme Court of Appeals, does not permit 
a hospital to engage in the practice of medicine within the intent 
of the broad statutory meaning of that term, it does authorize 
such institutions to engage in so much of the practice of medicine 
as enables it to render to its patients such necessary routine 
medical care and attention as is customarily engaged in by hos- 
pitals in the proper conduct of their businesses. 

The implied contract on the part of the hospital corporation, 
continued the court, to undertake for compensation to render 
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to the plaintiff through its agents or employees all necessary 
routine medica! treatment and nursing services which her con- 
dition might require was neither illegal nor ultra vires. The 
contract was not to furnish a competent and skilled physician 
but an intern whose relationship with the hospital was different 
from that of the patient’s attending physician or of the members 
of the hospital staff. A hospital is not responsible for the acts 
of an attending physician whether he is a member of its staff 
or an outsider except when by special contract it has assumed 
such responsibility, because he is an independent contractor and 
is subject to no control by the hospital in the exercise of his 
professional skill and judgment. An intern, on the other hand, 
is not an independent contractor but is selected, employed, 
directed, supervised and paid by the hospital. He does not hold 
himself out as practicing medicine and does not have patients 
of his own. While the duties and functions of a nurse and an 
intern may vary, there is no substantial difference in their 
relationship to the patient in the hospital, and they both act as 
servants or agents of their employer, the hospital. The court 
concluded, therefore, that a private hospital operated for profit 
and held out to the public as furnishing to its patients medical 
and nursing services is responsible to a patient for the negligent 
acts of its intern and nurse employed by it and acting under its 
supervision and control, in the performance of their routine 
duties. 

In the judgment of the court the evidence adduced was suf- 
ficient to justify the trial court’s finding that both the intern and 
the nurse had been negligent. In its opinion the verdict for 
$13,000 was not excessive because the plaintiff’s injuries were 
serious and the medical witnesses were unable to forecast 
whether or not her physical and “neurotic condition” would 
improve. Accordingly, the judgment of the trial court in favor 
of the plaintiff was affirmed.—Stuart Circle Hospital Corpora- 
tion v. Curry (Va.), 3 S. E. (2d) 153. 





Society Proceedings 


COMING MEETINGS 


American Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology, Cleveland, 
Oct. 6-11. Dr. William P. Wherry, 107 South ith’ St., Omaha, 
Secretary. 

American Association of Obstetricians, Gynecologists and Abdominal Sur- 
geons, Excelsior Springs, Mo., Sept. 26-28. r. James R. Bloss, 418 
Eleventh St., Huntington, W. Va., Secretary. 

American Association of Railway Surgeons, Chicago, Sept. 16-18. Dr. 
Daniel B. Moss, 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Secretary. 

American Congress of Physical Therapy, Cleveland, Sept. 2-6. Dr. Richard 
Kovacs, 2 East 88th St., New York, Secretary. 

American Hospital Association, Boston, Sept. 16-20. Dr. Bert W. 
Caldwell, 18 East Division St., Chicago, Executive Secretary 

American Public Health Association, Detroit, Oct. 8-11. Dr. "Reginald M. 
Atwater, 50 West 50th St., New York, Executive Secretary. 

American Roentgen Ray Society, Boston, ‘Sept. 26-Oct. 4. Dr. Carleton B. 
Peirce, Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Canada, Secretary. 

American Society of Anesthetists, New York, Oct. 10. Dr. Paul M. 
Wood, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, Secretary. 

Association of Military Surgeons of the United States, Cleveland, Oct. 
10-12. Dr. H. L. Gilchrist, Army Medical Museum, Washington, 
D. C., Secretary. 

Clinical Orthopaedic Society, Milwaukee and Madison, Wis., Oct. 18-19. 
Dr. Myron O. Henry, 825 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Secretary. 

Colorado State Medical Society, Glenwood Springs, Sept. 11-14. Mr. 
Harvey T. Sethman, 537 Republic Bldg., Denver, Executive Secretary. 

Delaware, Medical Society of, Rehoboth Beach, Sept. 9-11. Dr. C. L. 
Munson, 1015 Washington St., Wilmington, Secretary. 

District of Columbia, Medical Society of the, Washington, Oct. 15-17. 
Mr. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M St., N.W., Washington, Secretary. 
Idaho State Medical Association, Sun Valley, Sept. 11-14. Dr. J. N 

Davis, 204 Fourth Ave., East, Twin Falls, Secretary. 

Inter-State Postgraduate Medical Association of North America, Cleve- 
land, Oct. 14-18. Dr. W. B. Peck, 27 East Stephenson St., Freeport, 
lll., Managing Director. ' 

Kentucky State Medical Association, Lexington, Sept. 16-19. Dr. A. 1 
McCormack, 620 South Third St., Louisville, Secretary. 

Michigan State Medical Society, Detroit, Sept. 24-27. Dr. L. Fernald 
Foster, 2020 Olds Tower, Lansing, Secretary. 

Mississippi Valley Medical Society, Rock Island, IIl., Sept. 25-27. 
Dr. Harold Swanberg, 510 Maine St., Quincy, Ill., Secretary. 

Nevada State Medical Association, Las Vegas, Oct. 11-12. Dr. Horace J. 
Brown, 120 North Virginia St., Reno, Secretary. 

Oregon State Medical Society, Eugene, Sept. 4-7. Dr. Morris L- 
Bridgeman, 1020 S.W. Taylor St., Portland, Secretary. 

sa Association of Railway Surgeons, Reno, Nev., Sept. 20-21. Dr. 
Ww. Cummins, 1400 Fell St., San Francisco, Secretary. 


an A. Medical Society of the State of, Philadelphia, Sept. 3)- 


Oct. 3. Dr. Walter F. Donaldson, 500 Penn Ave. ., Pittsburgh, Secretary. 
Vermont State Medical Society, Rutland, Oct. 9-10. Dr. B. F. Cook, 
154 Bellevue Ave., Rutland, Secretary. 
Wisconsin, State Medical Society of, Milwaukee, Sept. 18-20. Mr. J. ©. 
Crownhart, 110 East Main St., Madison, Secretary. 
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Current Medical Literature 


AMERICAN 
The Association library lends periodicals to members of the Association 
and to individual subscribers in’ continental United States and Canada 
for a period of three days. Three journals may be borrowed at a time. 


Periodicals are available from 1930 to date. Requests for issues of 
earlier date cannot be filled. Requests should be accompanied by 
stamps to cover postage (6 cents if one and 18 cents if three periodicals 
are requested). Periodicals published by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation are not available for lending but can be supplied on purchase 


order. Reprints as a rule are the property of authors and can be 
obtained for permanent possession only from them. 
Titles marked with an asterisk (*) are abstracted below. 


American Heart Journal, St. Louis 
20:1-128 (July) 1940 


*Immunization Against Rheumatic Fever with Hemolytic Streptococcus 
Filtrate. Valentina P. Wasson and E. E. Brown, New York.—p. 1. 

Prediction of Differences Between Precordial Leads Cr, Cl and Cf, 
Based on Limb Lead Findings. C. C.. Wolferth and F. C. Wood, 
Philadelphia.—p. 12. 

Studies on Time Required for Elimination of Quinidine From Heart 
and Other Organs. S. A. Weisman, Minneapolis.—p. 21. ‘ 

Responses of Normal Heart and Heart in Experimental Vitamin Bi 
Deficiency to Metabolites (Pyruvic Acid, Lactic Acid, Methyl Glyoxal, 
Glyceraldehyde and Adenylic Acid) and to Thiamine. Florence W. 
Haynes and S. Weiss, Boston.—p. 34. ts : 

Study of Effects of Nicotinic Acid and Related Pyridine and Pyrazine 
Compounds on Temperature of Skin of Human Beings. W. B. Bean 
and T. D. Spies, Cincinnati.—p. 62. ' 

Comparison of Orthodiagram with Teleoroentgenogram. J. Edeiken, 


Philadelphia.—p. 77. 
*Comparative Study of Normal and Abnormal Blood Pressures Among 
University Students, Including Cold Pressor Test. E. A. Thacker, 


New Orleans.—p. 89. ; ; : 
Studies in Hypertensive Heart Disease: IV. Factors in Production of 


. i i avi Klainer, Boston.—p. 98. 
Congestive Failure. D. Davis and M. J. » Bo 
Complete Coarctation of Aorta: Case Report. S. Gitlow and R. I. 


Sx ,N York.—p. 106. . 
Meena | Setiesmeiie in Child, Treated with Acetyl-Beta-Methyl- 


choline Chloride (Mecholyl). B. J. Walsh and H. B. Sprague, Boston. 

—p. 111. 

Immunization Against Rheumatic Fever.—Wasson and 
srown report on immunization with a filtrate of hemolytic 
streptococcus of thirty-two patients known to have rheumatic 
fever. The only criteria for selecting the patients for treatment 
were their early enrolment for immunization (September and 
October) and their promise to cooperate during the protracted 
course of inoculations, which required at first weekly and then 
monthly visits to the clinic each winter, amounting to a total 
of from thirty-four to thirty-six visits. For a detailed account 
of the preparation of the filtrate and the method of administra- 
tion, the authors refer to an earlier report published by Wasson 
in the American Heart Journal (15:257 [March] 1938, abstr. 
Tue Journat, May 14, 1938, p. 1705). The routine procedure 
with each treated and untreated patient was the same. On admis- 
sion to the clinic a careful history was taken, with emphasis on 
familial, racial and hygienic factors. Each patient was examined 
carefully at the outset in the cardiac clinic; the examination 
included an exercise tolerance test, a teleoroentgenogram and 
an electrocardiogram. Since most of the rheumatic fever patients 
suffer from chronic sinusitis, the nasopharynx received special 
attention. Next followed the laboratory procedure, which con- 
sisted of a routine urinalysis, a complete blood count, with 
special emphasis on the nonfilamented neutrophil (Schilling) 
count, and the erythrocyte sedimentation rate. The patients 
parents were given printed instructions, telling in simple lan- 
guage how to deal with children suffering from rheumatic fever. 
At each subsequent visit the authors took the interval history, 
did a Schilling count and measured the hemoglobin percentage 
and the erythrocyte sedimentation rate. If the patient showed 
symptoms of subacute rheumatic fever or a severe upper respira- 
tory infection he was sent home to bed with instructions to 
return in from three to seven days. In the event of an acute 
attack of rheumatic fever, the patient was admitted to the hos- 
pital or visited at home by one of the cardiologists. The authors 
present a comparison of the treated and the control groups and 
they also report the result of the follow-up on the formerly 
treated patients. It appears that inoculation with hemolytic 
streptococcus filtrate of patients known to have rheumatic fever 
continues, after six years, to have beneficial effects on carditis. 
ihe authors realize that the total of sixty-six treated patients 
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is too small a group from which to draw definitive conclusions. 
Nevertheless, the well-being of the treated patients throughout 
the past six years is impressive. 


Blood Pressure Among University Students.—Thacker 
studied the blood pressure of 15,500 male students at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Those with high or low pressure, as well 
as normal controls, were reexamined at intervals. The students 
with a systolic blood pressure of more than 150 mm. of mercury 
were placed in hypertension group. All students with a systolic 
pressure below 108 were classified as having hypotension. The 
normal, or control, group consisted of matriculants with a sys- 
tolic blood pressure between 114 and 138 mm. of mercury. ‘The 
cold pressor test technic as described by Hines and Brown was 
used to study the vasomotor reactions of ninety-six hypertensive, 
128 normal and fifty-six hypotensive subjects. Two variations 
of this technic were made. The hand was kept in ice water 
until the maximum rise in blood pressure was reached. Thirty 
students were tested in the reclining position according to the 
method of Hines and Brown. These students were tested also 
in the sitting position. It was found that the basal blood pres- 
sure readings and the response to the cold pressor test in the 
two positions checked with each other. Consequently the remain- 
ing tests were all done with the subject in the sitting position. 
With the application of the standard cold test the normal sub- 
jects reached the maximum increase in the systolic and diastolic 
blood pressure sooner than the hypertensive and hypotensive 
subjects. There was a greater increase in the systolic and dias- 
tolic blood pressure in the hypertensive group than in the control 
group. The blood pressure of the hypotensive and hypertensive 
subjects returned to the basal level more slowly than did that 
of the normal subjects. There was a far greater difference 
between the usual systolic blood pressure and the basal blood 
pressure in the hypertensive group than in the normal and hypo- 
tensive groups. This criterion is a definite aid in discovering 
hyperreactors, especially when it is confirmed by the cold test. 
The same factors which govern the emotional status of indi- 
viduals play an important part in their blood pressure reactions. 
There is a hereditary factor in the regulation of blood pressure. 
The tendency toward essential hypertension or hypotension is 
carried by the germ plasm from one generation to the next. 
The percentage of heavy eaters in the hypertensive group was 
over twice as great as in the normal and hypotensive group. 
The amount of work or exercise is apparently not an etiologic 
factor in the production of essential hypertension. Tobacco and 
coffee were used by two to three times as many students in the 
hypotensive group as in the other two groups. At least two or 
three subsequent examinations should be made before a person 
is classified as having hypertension or hypotension. This will 
prevent worry and anxiety and will be of value in arriving at 
a definite diagnosis. 


American Journal of Cancer, New York 
39: 149-308 (June) 1940 


Carcinogenic and Related Noncarcinogenic Hydrocarbons in Tissue Cul- 
ture: II. E. Marie Hearne Creech, Cambridge, Mass.—p. 149. 

Transmission of Human Papilloma to Monkeys. R. G. Green, R. J. 
Goodlow, C. A. Evans, W. T. Peyton and L. A. Titrud, Minneapolis. 
—p. 161. 

Growth of Transplanted Mammary Fibro-Adenoma in Castrated Rats 
Injected with Hormones. J. Heiman, New York.—p. 172. 

Influence of Androgenic Hormones on Transplanted Mammary Tumors 
in White Rats. J. Heiman, New York.—p. 178. 

Minimal Quantity of Estrogen Required to Induce Atypical Epithelial 
Growth of Uterine Mucosa in Guinea Pig. <A. Lipschiitz, L. Vargas 
Jr., A. Jedlicky and P. Bellolio, Santiago, Chile.—p. 185. 

Synovioma (Synovialoma) of Foot: Report of Case. W. C. Black, 
Denver.—p. 199. 

Carcinoma of Cervix Before the Age of 20 Years. A. W. Diddle, Iowa 
City.—p. 207. ; 

Neoplasm Studies: VII. Granulocytes in Regressing Transplants of 
Spontaneous Mouse Tumors. C. G. Grand and R. Chambers, New 
York.—p. 211. 

Contribution to Pathogenesis of Multiple Hereditary Osteochondromatosis: 
Experimental Study. S. A. Jacobson, Brooklyn.—p. 220. 

Lipoidal Antigen Produced by Certain Malignant Tumors of Mouse. - 
L. Hoyle, Leeds, England.—p. 224. 

Effect of Light on Incidence of Tumors in Painted Mice. I. Doniach 
and J. C. Mottram, Middlesex, England.—p. 234. 

Influence of Induced Hibernation on Mouse Sarcoma 180. F. Bischoff 
and M. Louisa Long, with histologic reports by J. J. Rupp, Santa 
Barbara, Calif.—p. 241. ; j 

Glycolysis in Tumor Tissue: III. Effect of Ultrasonic Vibrations on 

Growth and Glycolysis of Walker Sarcoma 319. Frances F. Beck and 

J. C. Krantz Jr., Baltimore.—p. 245. 
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American J. Digestive Diseases, Huntington, Ind. 
7:277-322 (July) 1940 


Studies on Effect of Human Gastric Juice on Reticulocytes of Albino 
Rats. C. P. Schlicke, Rochester, Minn.—p. 277. 

Effect of Long Continued Ingestion of Oxidized Bile Acids on Dog and 
Rat. <A. L. Berman, E. Snapp, A. C. Ivy and A. J. Atkinson, 
Chicago.—p. 280. 

Diverticula of Cardiac End of Stomach: Review of Literature and Report 
of Three Cases. D. T. Bonham, Hempstead, N. Y.—p. 284 

Digestive Tract Infection by Virus of Lymphogranuloma Inguinale. 
W. E. Coutts, L. Opazo and Martha Montenegro, Santiago, Chile.— 
p. 287. 

Results of Questionnaire on Fatalities in Gastroscopy. R. Schindler, 
Chicago.—p. 293. 

Digestion and Absorption in Man with All But 3 Feet of Small Intestine 
Removed Surgically. W. R. Todd, M. Dittebrandt, J. R. Montague 
and E. S. West, Portland, Ore.—p. 295. 

Fecal Impaction Due to Hygroscopic Gum Laxative. S. P. Waud, 
Chicago.—p. 297. 

Xerostomia Successfully Treated with Nicotinic Acid. W. Saphir, 
Chicago.—p. 298. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children, Chicago 
60:1-248 (July) 1940 


Pediatrician in Councils of the Nation. H. B. Wilcox, New York.—p. 1. 

California Tall Children. O. Lloyd-Jones, Los Angeles.—p. 11. 

Hematologic Values for Normal Children 3, 4 and 5 Years of Age 
Living in Hawaii. C. J. Hamre and K. K. L. Wong, Honolulu, 


Hawaii.—p. 22. 


Effect of Human Serum on Schick Reaction and Blood Antitoxin Titer. 
L. H. Barenberg, N. M. Greenstein and B. Leighton, New York.— 
Pe Bc Sinuses from Birth to Late Adolescence: I. Size of Para- 
nasal Sinuses as Observed in Routine Postero-Anterior Roentgeno- 
grams. M. M. Maresh, Denver.—p. 55. 
*Thyrotoxicosis. W. A. Reilly, San Francisco.—-p. 79. 
Clinical Study of Tetanus. R. Spaeth, Chicago.—p. 130. 
To the Baby Doctor. W. E. B. Hall, Denver.—p. 170. 
Thyrotoxicosis.—Reilly presents a follow up of sixty-two 
patients who have had marked thyrotoxicosis during the last 
twenty-five years. Most of the patients were observed for some 
years after full arrest had occurred. The disease most commonly 
occurs at 12 to 14 years and is arrested by the eighteenth year, 
with an occasional recurrence as late as the thirtieth year. From 
three to four cycles of the disease, each less severe and of shorter 
duration, usually recur from two to four years before full arrest 
sets in. Fifty-five per cent of the patients required surgical 
intervention because toxicity was severe and persistent. In 
half of the cases thyroid hyperplasia is relatively benign, self 
limited, short lived and not a great menace to health in child- 
hood or in later life. However, toxicity is often serious and 
definite complications ensue. Familial occurrence, overactivity 
of the parasympathetic nervous system, infection and adolescence 
with its accompanying “hyperpituitarism” and emotional upsets, 
singularly or more often in combination, brought on the disease. 
While infection was a strong factor in many, sex and adoles- 
cence and the probable overactivity of the anterior lobe of the 
pituitary were striking factors. There were eight boys and fifty- 
four girls. The clinical picture in children, with several excep- 
tions, is the same as that in adults. The exceptions are skeletal 
growth and sexual maturation. The patients were Californians. 
The mountainous areas of California are endemic for the disease. 
Its occurrence may be linked with a low intake of iodine in the 
water. Information on skeletal growth was available for forty- 
four patients; thirty-six were tall and eight were of average 
height. Parallel with this “gigantism,” the epiphysial age was 
accelerated markedly. Girls of 13 and 14 years of age often 
had bone ages of 16 to 18 years. Tall girls were often eunuchoid 
in proportion, but occasionally they were heavy framed and 
“acromegaloid.” The teeth were often prematurely developed 
and erupted. This depended on the severity and duration of the 
disease. Studies indicated demineralization of the body and 
skeleton. Information on sexual maturity was available for 
thirty-one girls. Secondary sexual characteristics often fail to 
appear during toxicity or they develop slowly. Menstruation 
failed to develop in four and was scanty in four, amenorrhea 
followed toxicity in nine and the menses were normal in fifteen 
during toxicity. In the only boy studied, sexual maturation was 
retarded. The more active the toxicity the longer its duration, 
and the nearer it occurred to expected puberty the more sup- 
pressed was sexual maturation. As the disease occurs more 
often during the normal periods of growth spurts, hyperpitui- 
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tarism and thyrotropic hormone may play an activating part, 
A one stage resection of the thyroid arrested the disease in more 
than 90 per cent of the thirty-three patients operated on. One 
recurrence, nine years postoperatively, was successfully arrested 
by irradiation. Preoperative irradiation was not successful in 
reducing the activity of the thyroid. Before surgical arrest, 
twenty-eight of the thirty-three patients operated on were treated 
by other means; these often only temporize. There were twelve 
definite and three questionable recurrences; six of the definite 
recurrences occurred between the ages of 18 and 30 years with 
three to twelve years since the previous activity. Surgical recur- 
rence occurred in 6 per cent of the patients. Complications 
occurred in twelve of the fifty-one patients in whom they were 
recorded. Mild hypothyroidism occurred once after six years 
of very active toxicity. Myocarditis was encountered in seven 
patients, and all recovered. Fibrillation occurred once. Osteo- 
porosis was observed in three patients. Alopecia was seen in 
one patient and eunuchoidism in two patients. Nervousness was 
frequent. Thyroid crisis occurred in two patients. Among the 
thirty-three patients operated on, hypothyroidism was permanent 
in two, in one at 12 years (four years postoperatively) a mild 
hypothyroidism began and was still present at 30 years and in 
four hypothyroidism after operation was only temporary. In 
two patients hypoparathyroidism was permanent but mild and 
controllable, in two it was temporary but mild and in one it 
lasted nine years, and hyperventilation was present. 


American Journal of Ophthalmology, St. Louis 
23:735-852 (July) 1940 


Amaurotic Idiocy and Related Conditions: Pathology of Retina in 
Infantile Amaurotic Idiocy. A. Hagedoorn, Amsterdam, the Nether- 
lands.—p. 735. 

Development of Modern Ophthalmology in One Lifetime. E. Jackson, 
Denver.—p. 759. 

The Question of the Rickettsial Nature of Trachoma. Ida A. Bengtson, 
Washington, D. C.—p. 770. 

Benign Melanomas of Choroid and Their Malignant Transformation. 
E. C. Albers, Champaign, Ill.—p. 779. 

Biochemistry of Lens: Résumé. J. E. Lebensohn, Chicago.—p. 784. 

Eye Studies Following Lumbar Puncture. L. S. Powell, Lawrence, 
Kan., and H. S. Smith, Osawatomie, Kan.—p. 792. 

Retrograde Degeneration in Optic Nerves and Tracts: Experimental 
~— of Changes in Axis Cylinders. P. J. Leinfelder, Iowa City.— 
p. 796. 

Use of Purkinje Figures as Test for Separated Retina and Other Intra- 
Ocular Pathology. C. B. Walker, Los Angeles.—p. 803. 


American Journal of Surgery, New York 
49:1-200 (July) 1940 


Tubal Pregnancy: Study of Cases with Emphasis on Diagnosis and on 
Blood Loss in Relation to Shock Symptoms. K. W. Woodhouse, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa.—p. 3. 

Newer Aspects in Treatment of Vaginitis in Children. Rose H. André, 
New York.—p. 27. 

Vaginal Hernia. A. O. Wilensky and P. A. Kaufman, New York.— 
p. 31. 

Creeping Epithelium of Anal Canal. J. Krafka Jr., Augusta, Ga.—p. 42. 

Chlorophyli—Its Therapeutic Place in Acute and Suppurative Disease: 
Preliminary Report of Clinical Use and Rationale. B. Gruskin, 
Philadelphia.—p. 49. 

Effects of Sutures on Strength of Healing Wounds, with Notes on 
Clinical Use of Annealed Stainless Steel Wire Sutures. D. J. Preston, 
Philadelphia.—p. ‘56. 

Subdural Hematoma. W. D. Abbott, Des Moines, Iowa, and D. H. 
Kaump, Detroit.—p. 64. 

Retropulsion of Lumbar Intervertebral Disks as Cause of Low Back Pain 
with Unilateral “Sciatic” Radiation: Roentgenologic Diagnosis, with 
Special Reference to lodolography. J. M. Robinson, San Francisco.— 
G 

Ulnar Nerve Paralysis Complicating Fracture of Medial Epicondyle of 
Humerus. J. I. Anton and G. B. Reitz, with the collaboration of 
J. Sader and M. B. Spiegel, Brooklyn.—p. 89. 

*Treatment of Dupuytren’s Contracture. H. W. Meyerding, Rochester, 
Minn.—p. 94. 

*Problem of Acute Appendicitis: Survey Covering Four Years. H. J. 
King, Binghamton, N. Y.—p. 104. 


Treatment of Dupuytren’s Contracture.—A review of the 
literature, according to Meyerding, suggests that conservative 
treatment, such as stretching, heat massage, the use of oint- 
ments and irradiation, has failed to prevent or cure Dupuytren’s 
contracture. After an experience of more than twenty years, 
during which time he has seen 315 patients afflicted with this 
condition and has operated on more than 100, he has concluded 
that the operation of choice is the surgical excision of the 
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involved palmar fascia. The result has been satisfactory in 
about 90 per cent of the cases. Subcutaneous section of the 
constricting bands of palmar fascia is a satisfactory method of 
treatment in certain cases. A carefully managed program of 
physical therapy is necessary. A combination of excision, splint- 
ing and physical therapy results in a useful functioning extremity. 


Acute Appendicitis.—King reviews a series of cases of 
appendicitis observed at the Binghamton City Hospital during 
the years 1934-1937 inclusive and during the year 1929-1930. 
During the four years 1934-1937, 1,628 patients were operated 
on primarily for appendicitis. There were 824 chronic cases 
and 804 acute cases. The author points out that the fact that 
appendicitis mortality as reflected from the surveys by insurance 
companies and from the United States Bureau of Census showed 
4 definite downward trend in the past ten years is not borne out 
in this series; all this despite the fact that the incidence of early 
and more favorable cases has been steadily increasing. The 
mortality rate among the cases complicated by peritonitis has 
failed to improve. Acute uncomplicated appendicitis had a 
mortality rate of 0.34 per cent, a figure which is almost irre- 
ducible. Appendical abscess had a mortality rate of 14.3 per 
cent, which is too high. A short but representative experience 
with bacteriophage in the treatment of ruptured appendicitis 
indicates that it may be a valuable adjunct in the treatment of 
these difficult cases. Improvement in appendicitis mortality, 
which is improvement in peritonitis mortality, calls for a revision 
of the present methods of treatment and the introduction of 
such new features as have been tried and proved superior. The 
key to lowering of the mortality from appendicitis lies in reduc- 
ing the incidence of peritonitis. 


Anesthesiology, New York 
1:1-120 (July) 1940 


Place of the Anesthetist in American Medicine. H. W. Haggard, New 
Haven, Conn.—p. 1. 

Cyclopropane Anesthesia. A. E. Guedel, Los Angeles.—p. 13. 

Abdominal Relaxation with Combined Regional and Cyclopropane Anes- 
thesia. C. F. McCuskey, Glendale, Calif.—p. 26. 

Cyclopropane-Air-Oxygen Anesthesia: Preliminary Report. H. B. Haas, 
H. J. Hibshman and F. T. Romberger, Lafayette, Ind.—p. 31. 

Role of Liver and Kidneys from the Standpoint of the Anesthetist. 
L. H. Mousel and J. S. Lundy, Rochester, Minn.—p. 40. 

Convulsions During Anesthesia: Experimental Analysis of Role of 
Hyperthermia and Respiratory Acidosis. W. H. Cassels, T. J. Becker 
and M. H. Seevers, Madison, Wis.—p. 56. 

Local Anesthetic Properties of Ephedrine Hydrochloride. F. H. Schultz, 
New Haven, Conn.—p. 69. 

Prevention and Treatment of Postoperative Pulmonary Complications, 
with Special. Reference to Suction Bronchoscopy. U. H. Eversole, 
Boston.—p. 72. 

Changes in Velocity of Blood Flow During Spinal Anesthesia. E. A. 
Doud and E. A. Rovenstine, New York.—p. 82. 

Studies on Early Postoperative Reduction of Prothrombin in Jaundiced 
and Biliary Fistula Patient, with Special Reference to Anesthesia. 
J. G. Allen and Huberta Livingstone, Chicago.—p. 89. 

Treatment of Aphonia by Intravenous Administration of Pentothal 
Sodium. L. H. Gold and M. L. Garofalo, Hartford, Conn.—p. 94, 


Archives of Otolaryngology, Chicago 
32:1-194 (July) 1940 


Artificial Fistula in Cases of Otosclerosis. L. K. Guggenheim and 
P. Guggenheim, Los Angeles.—p. 1. 

Gangrene and Infection of Ear, Nose and Throat Complicating Diabetes 
Mellitus: Review of Clinical Manifestations with Surgical Considera- 
tions and Report of Case. S. A. Goldberg, Philadelphia.—p. 16. 

Developmental Extension of Anterior Ethmoid Cell Within Frontal 
Sinus; .Report of Case. H. I. Lillie and K. M. Simonton, Rochester, 
Minn.—p. 32. 

Neoplasms Involving Middle Ear. H. Rosenwasser, New York.—p. 38. 

Intradural Conditions in’ Relation to Rhinology and Otology: Critical 
Survey of Recent Literature. W. P. Eagleton, Newark, N. J.—p. 54. 

Tumors of the Nose and Throat. G. B. New and J. B. Erich, Rochester, 
Minn.—p. 123. 

Plastic Surgery, 1939. R. H. Ivy and H. A. Miller, Philadelphia.— 
p. 159, 


Iowa State Medical Society Journal, Des Moines 
30:273-380 (July) 1940 
Problems and Aims of Profession of Medicine. A. McMahon, St. Louis. 
—p. 273. 
Ectopic Pregnancy. A. W. Brown, Des Moines.—p. 280. 


Diagnosis and Treatment of Appendicitis. G. M. Crabb, Mason City. 
—p. 284. 
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Journal-Lancet, Minneapolis 
60: 291-338 (July) 1940 
The Administration of School Health and Physical Education as an 
Integrated Unit. S. U. Lawton, New York.—p. 310. 
Roentgen Analysis of Pelvis in Pregnancy, with Some Observations on 
Technic. C. N. Borman, Minneapolis.—p. 312. 
The Common Cold: Evaluation of Oral Vaccine Based on Controlled 
Study. C. I. Stafford, Oxford, Ohio.—p. 319. 
The Cooperation of the Health Service and the Physical Education 
Department. D. F. Smiley, Ithaca, N. Y.—p. 325. 
White Flies in Europe. A. S. Rider, Flandreau, S. D.—p. 327. 
Experimental Studies of Some Comparative Nutritional Values of Homog- 
enized and Strained Vegetables. J. Giblin, J. A. Killian and 
Katherine L. Eyerly, New York.—p. 329. 


Journal of Pediatrics, St. Louis 
17:1-142 (July) 1940 

*Treatment-of Acute Stomatitis. C. H. Smith, New York, and H. B. 
Johnson, Kingston, N. Y.—p. 1. r 

Disturbance of Osseous and Lipid Metabolism in Child with Primary 
Carcinoma of Liver.. A. E. Hansen, Mildred R. Ziegler and I. 
McQuarrie, Minneapolis.—p. 9. 

Treatment of Acute Staphylococcic Infections with Sulfamethylthiazole. 
D. Weisman and H. Russell, White Plains, N. Y.—p. 31. 

Methemoglobinemia Following Sulfanilamide and Sulfapyridine Therapy 
in Infants and Children. B. W. Carey and J. L, Wilson, Detroit.— 
p. 38. : 

Clinical Study of the Weltmann Serum Coagulation Reaction. Susan 
Coons Dees, Minneapolis.—p. 44. 

Experimental Study of the Weltmann Serum Coagulation Reaction. 

Susan Coons Dees, Minneapolis.—p. 53. 

*Prevention of Rickets in Premature Infants with Parenteral Administra- 
tion of Single Massive Doses of Vitamin D. C. Zelson, New York.— 
wm 22. : 

Use of Soybean Emulsion in Simplified Regimen for Study and Treat- 
ment of Infantile Eczema. S. J. Levin, Detroit.—p. 79. 

Prevention of Measles. in a Boys’ Camp Through Use of Immune 

Globulin (Measles Antibody). E. Denhoff, Boston.—p. 86. 
Pneumococcic Peritonitis’ in Nephrotic and Non-Nephrotic Children: 

Comparative Clinical and Pathologic Study with Brief Review of the 

Literature. M. Pahmer, New York.—p. 90. 

Acute Stomatitis.—Smith and Johnson used chromic acid 
in local treatment of gingivostomatitis for twenty years. The 
gums and ulcers are dried carefully with a swab and another 
swab is dipped into the chromic acid solution (from 5 to 7 per 
cent in water) and applied directly to the ulcers and inflamed 
gums. Some of the solution is gently worked in between the 
gums and the teeth. The general treatment is that of any 
febrile illness. Chromic acid has a definite analgesic effect. 
The application causes little or no pain. Patients can eat with 
more comfort for several hours after a treatment. The inflam- 
mation of the gums begins to improve after two or three treat- 
ments (two a day) and in from forty-eight to seventy-two hours 
there is a distinct change. The records of the Children’s Medi- 
cal Service at Bellevue Hospital show about twenty cases a 
year. Sixty-eight of the old cases were selected for analysis. 
Boys and girls between the ages of 1 to 3 years were equally 
affected. Thirty-six were treated with chromic acid and thirty- 
two with perborate or gentian violet. The total duration of the 
disease was roughly the same in the two groups, about thirteen 
days. But the duration of the disease after starting chromic 
acid treatment averaged about two days (seven and a half as 
compared to nine and a half) less than in patients treated other- 
wise. Twelve patients with gingivostomatitis were treated more 
systematically ; six had symptoms from one to two days before 
treatment was begun and they were improved in from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours and practically well in about four days. 
The time necessary for a complete return to normal depends on 
the duration of the disease before the treatment is started. In 
several private patients, in whom treatment was begun as soon 
as the gum margins became red and isolated ulcers appeared, 
the mouth healed in three or four days. 


Prevention of Rickets in Premature Infants.—Zelson 
gave single massive doses of various vitamin D preparations 
to forty-six premature infants. Twenty infants were given a 
single parenteral dose of 600,000 units of crystalline vitamin 
D. or Ds in 0.7 cc. of peanut oil and 0.3 cc. of ether. The 
others received a single oral dose of from 200,000 to 500,000 
units of another preparation. No signs of toxicity or calcium 
casts in the ure followed the administration of these massive 
doses. Local infiltrations at the site of the intramuscular injec- 
tion of vitamin D did not occur. Only seventeen infants were 
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followed up for from forty-four to 279 days. The others, after 
discharge from the hospital, did not return or could be followed 
only for a shorter period. Rickets appeared in only one. The 
others did not show any clinical, x-ray or chemical sign of 
rickets up to the time of the last examination. From the evi- 
dence it seems reasonable to assume that rickets in premature 
infants can be prevented for three months by the parenteral 
administration, although not necessarily by the oral administra- 
tion, of one single dose of 600,000 units of vitamin D. The 
definite need for prophylactic doses of vitamin D probably varies 
with the individual child, depending on term and season of birth, 
race, constitution, diet, social factors and geographic and climatic 
conditions. The dose must be adapted to the infant. Premature 
infants need the first dose approximately in the third week of 
life. It should be repeated three months later. Subsequently, 
premature infants resemble infants born at term in their vita- 
min D requirement. The highest incidence of rickets occurs 
in the first winter of life. To secure complete protection two 
doses, one in October and one in January, are generally advo- 
cated. This is repeated in the second winter of life, and in the 
third winter one preventive dose in December might suffice. 


Medical Annals of District of Columbia, Washington 
9:227-260 (July) 1940 

Value of Sympathetic Interruption Following Surgical Repair of 
Peripheral Aneurysms. J. R. Veal, Washington.—p. 227. 

Prolonged Relief of Perineal Pain Following Episiotomy: Preliminary 
Report. J. B. Sheftery, Washington.—p. 231. 

Evaluation of Private Serologic Laboratories by Municipal or State 
Agencies. H. H. Hazen, Washington.—p. 234. 

Spontaneous Rupture of Aneurysm of Iliac Artery Successfully Treated 
Surgically. W. M. Yater and S. J. Sugar, Washington.—p. 237. 

Méniére’s Syndrome: Report of Two Cases Treated with Histamine 
Administered Intravenously. D. W. Ingham, Washington.—p. 241. 


New England Journal of Medicine, Boston 
223:45-84 (July 11) 1940 

Cesarean Section in Massachusetts in 1938. R. L. DeNormandie, Boston. 
—p. 45. 

Hiatus Hernia Simulating Cardiac Infarction: Report of Case. W. D. 
Reid, Newton, Mass.—p. 50. 

Large Adenofibroma of the Breast: Report of Case. F. S. Hopkins, 
Springfield, Mass.—p. 53. 

Treatment of Appendicitis at the Burbank Hospital, Fitchburg, Mass. 
E. A. Adams, Fitchburg, Mass.—p. 55. 

Communicable Diseases: Cardiovascular Disease in Diphtheria. C. 
Wesselhoeft, Boston.—p. 57. 


New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal 
93:1-60 (July) 1940 
Sixty Years of Service and Progress in the Louisiana State Medical 
Society. R. Matas, New Orleans.—p. 1. 


Liver Diseases: Etiology and Pathogenesis. W. H. Harris, New 
Orleans.—p. 8. 


Id.: Differential Diagnosis of Liver Disease and Classification of Jaun- 
dice. C. J. Tripoli and D. E. Fader, New Orleans.—p. 13. 
Id.: Basic Therapeutic Considerations in Diseases of Liver. F. F. 


Boyce, New Orleans.—p. 18. 

Influenzal Meningitis: Review of Recent Literature with Case Reports. 

Ruth Aléman, New Orleans.—p. 25. 

Coordination of Antituberculosis Activities. J. L. Wilson, New Orleans. 

—p. 34. 

*Typhus Fever in Louisiana. J. H. Musser, New Orleans.—p. 39. 
Ruptured Infraclenoid Aneurysm: Case Report. G. M. Haik, J. D. 

Magee and G. C. Anderson, New Orleans.—p. 42. 

Typhus in Louisiana.—Musser states that typhus is becom- 
ing more frequently observed in the United States, particularly 
in the Southern states, involving the urban and rural population. 
The author reported his second case in May 1929, while in 1939 
there were 115 cases reported to the Louisiana State Board of 
Health, Division of Epidemiology. This indicates the rapidity 
with which typhus has become an epidemiologic problem. In 
Louisiana the disease occurs both in the summer and in the 
winter. It is entirely of the endemic type. Endemic typhus 
has an incubation period of from seven to fourteen days. While 
there may be irregular prodromes, the disease usually strikes 
suddenly with a chill or chilliness, followed by high fever, 
marked headache and severe prostration. The temperature rises 
persistently and is at its maximum in from five to seven days. 
The fever is continuous, is maintained for approximately a week 


and then falls to normal in from five to seven days. The charac. 
teristic exanthem, which is really of supreme diagnostic impor- 
tance, occurs on the fourth or fifth day of the disease. The 
symptoms of endemic typhus are milder than of the typhoid 
and infinitely more innocuous than epidemic typhus. The death 
rate is correspondingly much less. <A patient rarely dies of 
typhus. The author believes that the problem of endemic typhus 
in the South can be explained by the fact that here the milder 
winter climate, adequate food supply and failure to rat proof 
buildings results in a heavy rat population, whereas in the North 
the necessity of erecting buildings of concrete and brick to keep 
out the winter and the lack of food for a rat makes the disease 
relatively rare. The only possible control of endemic typhus 
is to cut down or minimize the rat population which carries the 
flea. Continuous trapping and poisoning of rats should be kept 
up wherever rats are found in a large number. 


North Carolina Medical Journal, Winston-Salem 
1:331-370 (July) 1940 


Importance of Bronchoscopy in Diagnosis of Intrathoracic Conditions, 
V. K. Hart, Charlotte.—p. 331. 

Early Signs and Symptoms of Cancer: Cancer of Esophagus. B. E. 
Rhudy, Greensboro.—p. 341. 

Id.: Cancer of Stomach. A. de T. Valk, Winston-Salem.—p. 342. 

Id.: — of Bowel and Rectum. H. L. Brockmann, High Point.— 
p. 343. 

Id.: Cancer of Bladder. C. O. Delaney, Winston-Salem.—p. 345. 

Id.: Cancer of Bone. R. A. Moore, Winston-Salem.—p. 347. 

Id.: Cancer of Lung. W. J. Benton, Greensboro.—p. 348. 

Id.: — of Cervix and Uterus. M. S. Martin, Mount Airy.— 
p. 349, 

Id.: Cancer of Breast. R. O. Lyday, Greensboro.—p. 351. 

Diagnosis and Management of Latent Syphilis. J. L. Callaway, Durham, 
and G. M. Leiby, Raleigh.—p. 352. 

Synthetic Estrogenic Hormone: Preliminary Report. J. W. Farthing, 
Wilmington.—p. 354. 

David A. Stanton, M.D., F.A.C.S. F. R. Taylor, High Point.—p. 356. 

Invagination of Appendix. A. Hinson, Rock Hills, S. C.—p. 358. 


Pennsylvania Medical Journal, Harrisburg 
43:1377-1520 (July) 1940 


Correlation of Chronic Infection of Upper and Lower Respiratory Tracts, 
F. Smith, Grand Rapids, Mich.—p. 1389. 

Abdominal Trauma. J. W. Levering, Abington.—p. 1398. 

Important Aspects of Malignancies of Skin and Mucous Membranes. 
Patricia H. Drant, Philadelphia.—p. 1405. 

Resuscitation of Newborn. R. J. Kressler, Philadelphia.—p. 1411. 

Intra-Ocular Imbalance Indicative of Endocrine Deficiency. H. H. 
Turner, Pittsburgh.—p. 1413. 

Diabetes: III. Significance of Dermatophytosis in Diabetes. H. T. 
Kelly, Philadelphia.—p. 1416. 

Urologic Emergencies Due to Acute Infection. G. L. Armitage Jr., 
Chester.—p. 1418. 

Traumatic Urologic Emergencies, with Special Reference to Urethra, 
Bladder and Kidney. E. J. McCague, Pittsburgh.—p. 1420. 

Management of Acute Urinary Tract Obstructions. J. C. Birdsall, Phila- 
delphia.—p. 1424. 

Management of Uterine Displacements. R. W. Mohler, Philadelphia. 
—p. 1434. 

Pecunia Infants. W. H. Crawford, G. B. Haber and R. J. Kressler, 
Philadelphia.—p. 1438. ; 
Surgical Aspects of Diverticulitis. T. A. Shallow, Philadelphia.— 

p. 1443. 

Mesenteric Cysts. F. L. Larkin, Uniontown.—p. 1446. 

Rational Treatment of Acute Cholecystitis. J. N. Coombs, Philadelphia. 
—p. 1449. 

“Vaginal Antisepsis and Puerperal Morbidity: Suggested Classification 
of Morbidity Based on Analysis of 5,140 Cases of Labor. C. E. 
Ziegler and B. R. Austin, Pittsburgh.—p. 1452. 

Control of Contagious Diseases in Pediatric Wards of a General Hospi- 
tal: Results of Two Year Trial. C. C. Fischer, Philadelphia.— 
». 1457. 

End Results of Carcinoma of Colon. G. Willauer, Philadelphia.— 
p. 1460. 


Vaginal Antisepsis and Puerperal Morbidity.—Ziegler 
and Austin consider the vagina of a woman in labor as poten- 
tially infected in that it may contain pathogenic bacteria. 
According to them the so-called normally sterile vagina in the 
adult female does not exist. Constant drainage into the vagina 
from the cervix and easy and repeated contamination from with- 
out conspire to defeat the establishment and maintenance ©! 
vaginal asepsis. During labor infected contents of cervical 
glands are expressed into the birth canal by the ironing out 
processes of effacement and dilatation of the cervix. The obste- 
trician is the only surgeon who makes no attempt to sterilize 
his operative field—the vagina. If it is infected when labor 
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begins, the most perfect technic of preparation which does not 
include the vagina will not be sufficient to prevent puerperal 
infection in the presence of the abrasions, contusions and lacera- 
tions which commonly occur, and especially when the hands of 
the operator or the forceps blades are passed through an 
unprepared bacteria-laden vagina into the uterus. If antiseptics 
kill bacteria, decrease their numbers and attenuate their virulence 
there is no reason why they should not be used in the vagina 
as regularly as they are used elsewhere. During the last seven 
years vaginal antisepsis has been used as a matter of routine at 
the Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital in about 17,000 cases of 
labor. It has been applied by means of the Kolpospray—an 
atomizer operated by compressed air with a pressure of about 
35 pounds. The vagina is rapidly flooded and is thoroughly 
cleansed and flushed by the force of the spray. The secretions 
are mixed with the solution and blown out through the vents in 
the rear of the encasing tip as the escaping air under pressure 
returns unhindered to the atmosphere. The antiseptic used was 
a 1:2,500 solution of tincture of merthiolate. Each patient is 
sprayed at the beginning of labor and every eight hours there- 
after until the completion of labor. Should the membranes 
rupture before labor begins, the spraying is done every twelve 
hours until labor begins. Vaginas are sprayed before each 
examination and before all operative procedures, including cesa- 
rean section, irrespective of when sprayed previously. When 
possible, an hour should elapse after spraying before operative 
procedures are undertaken. A spraying should be timed to fol- 
low complete effacement of the cervix when possible. If an 
enema is to be given, it must precede preparation and spraying. 
A comparison of 5,140 cases, 2,749 deliveries in 1932 before 
antisepsis was practiced and 2,391 deliveries in 1937 (the fifth 
year of its routine employment) shows that of the first group 
45.47 per cent were afebrile, 39.32 per cent had fevers from 
992 to 100.2 F. and 15.21 per cent had fevers higher than 
100.4 F. The respective figures for the 1937 group were 48.47, 
4237 and 9.16 per cent. The last percentage includes 287 
unsprayed vaginas. In the 1932 group there were eight deaths 
from peritonitis, nine from septicemia, five from hemorrhage, 
two from pulmonary complications, one from a cardiac ailment, 
seven from toxemia and four miscellaneous. The correspond- 
ing figures for the 1937 group were three, zero, four, four, two, 
zero and one. The authors state that vaginal antisepsis is an 
addition to and not a substitute for asepsis as practiced in every 
well conducted maternity. It will not lessen morbidity due to 
infection introduced from without during the puerperium. 


Public Health Reports, Washington, D. C. 
55:1193-1240 (July 5) 1940 


*Studies in Childbirth Mortality: II. Age and Parity as Factors in 
Puerperal Fatality. J. Yerushalmy, C. E. Palmer and M. Kramer.— 
p. 1195, 

Rapid Thick Film Blood Stain. L. Michelson and Aimee Wilcox.— 
p. 1221. 

Lymphocytic Choriomeningitis: Gray Mice, Mus Musculus, a Reservoir 
for Infection. C. Armstrong, J. J. Wallace and L. Ross.—p. 1222. 


55: 1241-1294 (July 12) 1940 


Development of National Maritime Quarantine System of the United 
States. B. C. Hampton.—p. 1241. 

Studies on Dental Caries: IX. Prevalence and Incidence of Dental 
Caries Experience, Dental Care and Carious Defects Requiring Treat- 
ment in High School Children. H. Klein and C. E. Palmer.— 
p. 1258. 

Study of Role of Ventilating Systems in Transmission of Bacteria. 
J. M. Dalla Valle and A. Hollaender.—p. 1268. 

American Azures in Preparation of Satisfactory Giemsa Stains for 
Malaria Parasites. M. A. Roe, R. D. Lillie and A. Wilcox.—p. 1272. 


Age and Parity as Factors in Puerperal Fatality.— 
Yerushalmy and his associates discuss the bearing of age and 
parity as factors in puerperal mortality. His study is based on 
the 258,525 infants born in New York State (exclusive of New 
York City) during 1936, 1937 and 1938. The maternal death 
certificate was matched with the birth or stillbirth certificate of 
the infant, and the death certificate of every infant who died 
within one month of birth was matched with its birth certificate. 
The risk to the mother associated with the delivery of an off- 
spring of viable age is defined as “puerperal fatality.” The 
author found that the puerperal fatality rate was high for 
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mothers delivered of their first child (28.2 per 10,000 deliveries), 
lowest for the mothers of third births (18.5) and highest for 
mothers delivered of their eighth and ninth child (63.4). The 
rate for combined infant loss (late fetal and neonatal mortality) 
was also relatively high for first births (59.8 per thousand of 
total births), was at a minimum for second births (44.9) and 
increased thereafter with order of birth to a maximum (96.9) 
for births of the highest orders. The relative stillbirth rates by 
order of birth were similar to the relative puerperal fatality rates. 
The increase in puerperal fatality by order of birth embraces 
all causes of death. However, septicemia caused a smaller pro- 
portion of deaths among the higher orders of births, while 
toxemia was more frequent among first births and births of 
higher orders than among the intermediary births. Deaths from 
hemorrhage were less frequent among primiparas than among 
multiparas. The puerperal fatality increased with advancing 
parity among mothers whose infants survived the first month of 
life. More than 5 per cent of the deliveries terminated prema- 
turely. The infant loss was eighteen times as high among the 
premature as among the full-term infants. Puerperal fatality 
was seven times as high when pregnancy terminated prematurely 
as when delivery was at term. The infant loss was relatively 
high among the youngest mothers, was lowest for mothers in 
their twenties and increased thereafter with the age of the 
mother. Puerperal fatality was at a minimum for the youngest 
mothers and increased sharply with advancing age. The puer- 
peral fatality rate and the infant loss were independently related 
to the order of birth and the age of the mother. The puerperal 
fatality rate and the infant loss were relatively high when the 
father was young, low when the father was between 25 and 34 
years of age and again high when the father was older. This 
variation is independent of the correlation between the ages of 
husband and wife. Similarly the variation in puerperal fatality 
by age of husband is not an expression of the relation between 
age of father and infant loss. 


Quarterly J. of Studies on Alcohol, New Haven, Conn. 
1:1-200 (June) 1940 


High Proof of Liquor as Factor in Production of Alcoholism. Y. 
Henderson, New Haven, Conn.—p. 1. 

Alcohol: Study of Social Ambivalence. A. Myerson, Boston.—p. 13. 

Personality Factors in Alcoholic Addiction. N. D. C. Lewis, New 
York.—p. 21. 

Influence of Alcohol on Digestive Tract: Review. J. M. Beazell and 
A. C. Ivy, Chicago.—p. 45. 

Influence of Alcohol on Adequacy of B Vitamins in the American Diet. 
N. Jolliffe, New York.—p. 74. 

Effects of Alcohol on Normal and Pathologic Kidney: Review. M. 
Bruger, New York.—p. 85. 

Cirrhosis of Liver. C. L. Connor, San Francisco.—p. 95. 

Activities of the Research Council on Problems of Alcohol.—p. 104. 

Effects of Alcohol on Individual: Review of Literature of 1939. E. M. 
Jellinek and N. Jolliffe, New York.—p. 110. 


Texas State Journal of Medicine, Fort Worth 
36:207-276 (July) 1940 


New Concepts of Etiology of Hemolytic Anemia and Their Relation to 
Diagnosis. W. D. Tigertt and J. M. Hill, Dallas.—p. 214. 

Place of Vitamin K in Hemorrhagic Diseases. A. E. Greer, Houston. 
—p. 218. 

Intravenous Use of Concentrated Plasma Prepared by Adtevac Process. 
J. M. Hill, Dallas.—p. 223. 

*Crystalline Sulfanilamide in Compound Fractures. W. G. Stuck, E. A. 
Maxwell and R. N. O. Monsalvo, San Antonio.—p. 225. 

Sulfanilamide: Its Mode of Action and Toxic and Untoward Effects. 
B. R. Collins, Wichita Falls.—p. 229. 

*Sulfanilamide in Treatment of Undulant Fever. W. S. Horn, Fort 
Worth.—p. 232. 

Foreign Bodies in Stomach Observed Through Gastroscope: Report of 
Five Cases. C. O. Patterson and M. O. Rouse, Dallas.—p. 238. 

Chorio-Allantoic Membrane Infection as Diagnostic Test for Smallpox. 
S. W. Bohls and J. V. Irons, Austin.—p. 242. 

The State Reservoir of Malaria Therapy. D. H. Lawrence and J. E. 
Sorell, Austin.—p. 246. 

Socialized Medicine: Menace to Public Health. J. H. Page, Houston. 
—p. 251 
Crystalline Sulfanilamide in Compound Fractures.— 

Stuck and his co-workers report the use of crystalline sulfanil- 

amide in twenty-six consecutive unselected cases of compound 

fractures. Twenty-one cases were fresh compound fractures 

seen shortly after the accident, and five were old compound frac- 
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tures in which chronic osteomyelitis had been present for many 
months. Primary union was obtained after operation in twenty- 
two. Osteomyelitis developed in two of the fresh cases (one a 
compound dislocation of the ankle, the other a badly macerated 
compound fracture of the tibia). Healing has not yet occurred 
in two of the old osteomyelitis cases. In contrast to the usual 
procedure all wounds were closed without drains and yet gas 
gangrene did not develop in any of the new cases. The local 
use of sulfanilamide does not in any way take the place of 
thorough cleansing and débridement of wounds. The adminis- 
tration of prophylactic antitetanus serum and antigas serum is 
likewise equally important. However, the authors believe that 
since the high local concentration of sulfanilamide seems to be 
specific against the gas-forming anaerobes and since antigas 
serum is not invariably effective it may be safe to omit its 
routine use. The prophylactic administration of roentgen therapy 
over compound wounds, which was a routine procedure, has 
been discontinued for they have complete confidence that gas 
gangrene will not develop in wounds treated with sulfanilamide. 
The oral prophylactic administration of sulfanilamide has been 
abandoned because they feel that high local concentrations of 
sulfanilamide are far more effective. 


Sulfanilamide in Treatment of Undulant Fever.—Horn 
reviews twenty articles which report eighty-three cases of 
brucellosis treated with sulfanilamide or its derivatives. The 
daily dosage fluctuated from 1 to 6 Gm. and the total dosage 
from 7 to 72 Gm. The duration of treatment varied from thirty- 
six hours to twenty-three days and the reported results from 
failure to miraculous cures. However, a study of the compiled 
cases indicates a favorable influence on the subjective symptoms 
of the disease in the ratio of 2:1. This same ratio was elicited 
by the author in fifty-four cases treated with sulfanilamide or 
its derivatives. The toxic side effects were no different from 
those seen from its use in other conditions. Only two of the 
cases were acute. In one of these sulfanilamide has been given 
the credit for a cure on 40 grains (2.6 Gm.) daily for seventeen 
days, while the other patient failed to respond and died eight 
months later although she was given three additional courses 
of the drug. In the fifty-two chronic cases sulfanilamide was 
voted of value although a number of times the brucella organism 
was recovered from the feces after varying dosage and periods 
of sulfanilamide therapy. Small doses (2.3 Gm. daily) over a 
period of twenty-five days in the chronic cases seem to have a 
favorable effect. The courses are repeated every other month. 
Improvement appeared to be more consistent and more effective 
after the second than after the first course of treatment. The 
author believes that the provocative influence of sulfanilamide 
on the opsonocytophagic index is of valuable diagnostic impor- 
tance. Likewise he is convinced that it stimulates phagocytic 
protection and otherwise favorably influences the course of the 
disease in a satisfying majority of cases. He believes that the 
regular and consistent use of specific vaccine during and follow- 
ing sulfanilamide therapy is important; the one appears to 
complement the other. 


Yale Journal of Biology and Medicine, New Haven 
12:605-750 (July) 1940 


“A Journal, of a Young Man of Massachusetts, . . . Written by 
Himself.” Boston: i816, and a Note on the Author. H. R. Viets, 
New Haven, Conn.—p. 605. 

Studies on Relation of Kidney to Cardiovascular Disease. M. C. Winter- 
nitz, E. Mylon, L. L. Waters and R. Katzenstein, New Haven, Conn. 
—p. 623. 

Observations on Absorption, Excretion, Diffusion and Acetylation of 
Sulfathiazole in Man. J. F. Sadusk Jr., F. G. Blake and Anne 
Seymour, New Haven, Conn.—p. 681. 

The Disinfection Concentration Exponent. P. B. Cowles, New Haven, 
Conn.—p. 697. 

Effect of Hypophysectomy on Compensatory Renal Hypertrophy In 
Dogs. M. C. Winternitz and L. L. Waters, New Haven, Conn.— 
p. 705. 

Electrometric Studies of Tumors Induced in Mice by External Applica- 
tion of Benzpyrene. H. S. Burr, G. M. Smith and L. C. Strong, 
New Haven, Conn.—p. 711. 

Cortical Representation of Taste in Man and Monkey: I. Functional 
and Anatomic Relations of Taste, Olfaction and Somatic Sensibility. 
W. S. Bérnstein, New Haven, Conn.—p. 719. 

The Queckenstedt Test: Consideration of Method of Application and 
Nursing Problems Related to It. O. Turner and Virginia C. Byrne, 
New Haven, Conn.—p. 737. 
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An asterisk (*) before a title indicates that the article is abstracted 
below. Single case reports and trials of new drugs are usually omitted, 


British Journal of Ophthalmology, London 
24:317-372 (July) 1940 


Relationship Between Chronic Iridocyclitis and Tuberculosis, and Appro. 
priate Therapy. W. D. W. Brooks, F. A. Juler and E. R. Williams, 
—p. 317. 


British Journal of Radiology, London 


13:221-256 (July) 1940 


Irradiation of Liquids. F. L. Hopwood.—p. 221. 

X-Ray Cinematography in Research. A. E. Barclay, K. J. Franklin and 
M. M. L. Prichard.—p. 227. 

Energy Absorption. W. V. Mayneord.—p. 235. 

Neutron Emission from Generator Operating at 300 Kilovolts. L. H. 
Gray and J. Read.—p. 248. 

Portable “Back-Scatter Phantom” for X-Ray Measurements. F. Happey, 
—p. 254 


British Medical Journal London 
1: 1043-1076 (June 29) 1940 


Volume and Rate in Blood Transfusion for Relief of Anemia. H. L. 
Marriott and A. Kekwick.—p. 1043. 

Plasma Transfusions in Treatment of Hemorrhage. H. J. Brennan.— 
p. 1047. 

Delayed Traumatic Intracerebral Hemorrhage. C. P. Symonds.—p. 1048. 

Anastomosis Tubes for Resection of Colon. N.C. Lake.—p. 1052. 

Volkmann’s Ischemia: Observations at Open Operation. E. B. Jones. 
—p. 1053. 

Occlusion of Brachial Artery and Volkmann’s Ischemic Contracture. 
L. W. Plewes.—p. 1054. 


Edinburgh Medical Journal 
47:441-512 (July) 1940 


*Studies on Stored Blood: I. Results in Series of 427 Transfusions, 

C. P. Stewart.—p. 441. 

Effort Syndrome in the Present War. F. R. Fraser.—p. 451. 

Some Aspects of Streptococcic Infection: Review. T. J. Mackie.— 
. 466. 

Follicular Lymphoblastoma: Two Cases. R. Salm.—p. 486. 

Results in 427 Stored Blood Transfusions.—Stewart 
reports on 427 transfusions with blood stored for from an hour 
or two to thirty days. At first no attempt was made to use 
relatively fresh blood in cases in which it is now believed to 
be essential. The results in such cases tended to be disappoint- 
ing. In the surgical cases the results appeared to be independent 
of the “age” of the blood. In such conditions as leukemia, 
various types of anemia, septicemia, toxemia and the like, blood 
is now used which has been in store for as short a time as 
possible, and the results have, by the same criteria, greatly 
improved. In fact, fresh blood appears to possess little if any 
superiority. With the stabilization of conditions it has become 
possible to keep in store the large stock of blood, not more than 
two or three days old, necessary for war emergencies. It was 
found that blood stored for not more than fourteen days does 
not increase the reaction incidence and that with blood stored 
for from five to ten days the incidence may be reduced. How- 
ever in an emergency it would be justifiable to use blood stored 
for more than fourteen days for cases of severe acute hemor- 
rhage. There were fifty-eight reactions. Among the 259 trans- 
fusions performed since January 1940 there were twenty-seven 
reactions. Stored blood should not be used indiscriminately. 
Certain patients should receive blood not more than two days 
old, as by that time a considerable proportion of the viable 
leukocytes has disappeared. In these cases the necessity for 
providing leukocytes outweighs the lessened reaction incidence 
obtainable with blood stored for from five to ten days. Older 
blood seems to be suitable when the object of the transfusion 
is to supply fluid and oxygen-carrying power. The advantages 
of a blood store are greatest only if blood is withdrawn so 
frequently that almost fresh blood is always available. Many 
cases requiring fresh blood are not emergencies, and transfusions 
for them can usually be arranged on the day when blood is being 
withdrawn for the store. In this way practically “direct” trans- 
fusions can be given and the inconvenience to donors minimized. 
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Lancet, London 
1:1149-1184 (June 29) 1940 


*Synthetic Vitamin K in Treatment of Hypoprothrombinemia. R. Kark 
and A. W. Souter.—p. 1149. 

Stomach Ache. A. J. C. Latchmore.—p. 1153. 

Air-Borne Streptococcic Infection Following Influenza. R. Cruickshank 
and C. Muir.—p. 1155. 

*Sulfamethylthiazole in Experimental Staphylococcic Infections. A. 


Macdonald.—p. 1157. 

The Sedimentation Index. G. Day.—p. 1160. 

Synthetic Vitamin K in Hypoprothrombinemia.—Kark 
and Souter studied the vitamin K activity of a water-soluble 
derivative of 2-methyl-1, 4 naphthoquinone, administered intra- 
venously or intramuscularly to eighteen patients with hypo- 
prothrombinemia. The conditions in the patients were various 
but hypoprothrombinemia was a feature. There was a rapid 
rise in blood prothrombin concentration in nine cases after the 
administration of the compound. No toxic effects were observed. 
In most of these cases a relapse followed the discontinuance 
of therapy, and the blood prothrombin concentrations were again 
restored to normal by further treatment. In three cases there 
was active bleeding before treatment was begun. This was 
controlled within a few hours after its initiation. Discussing the 
cases that failed to respond to treatment, the authors state that 
whereas some patients with severe hepatic damage are appar- 
ently completely unable to produce prothrombin, others with most 
severe or most chronic hepatic disease produce prothrombin, but 
in quantities insufficient to maintain a normal level. The failure 
of response to the parenteral administration of vitamin K_ in 
these two groups of patients may be of some prognostic impor- 
tance when considered along with the level at which the blood 
prothrombin concentration is maintained. All the patients of the 
first type died. The authors think it probable that in the future 
vitamin K or one of its analogues will be given as a routine 
before operation to patients suspected of having hypoprothrom- 
binemia. However, such administration is not a guaranty that 
the blood prothrombin concentration will be raised to within 
normal limits. If the prothrombin level is low in spite of such 
treatment, blood transfusion is the only known therapeutic mea- 
sure which can increase the prothrombin concentration. 


Sulfamethylthiazole in Staphylococcic Infections.— 
Macdonald found that about half of the mice infected with 
staphylococci by the intraperitoneal or intravenous route and 
treated with sulfapyridine or sulfamethylthiazole lived for 
twenty-one days. Many of the mice surviving this length of 
time harbored the infecting organism and some stil] had 
abscesses in the kidneys. Treatment for only fifteen days ma 
not have been sufficient, but it is fairly characteristic of she 
sulfonamide drugs that when they act they do so quickly. Some 
of the results obtained compare unfavorably with those of several 
experienced workers. It seems that both sulfapyridine and sulfa- 
methylthiazole prevented many of the early deaths in staphylo- 
coccic infections of mice, and it is probable that both drugs are 
less efficient after abscesses have begun to form. None of the 
sulfonamide drugs are particularly active in the presence of pus 
and the experiments with cutaneous abscesses may indicate that 
sulfamethylthiazole does not completely overcome this difficulty 
There is little evidence that sulfamethylthiazole is as specific 
lor staphylococcic infections as other sulfonamide compounds 
are for pneumococcic or for streptococcic infections. 


Practitioner London 


- 145:1-84 (July) 1940 
Pyelitis. T. H. Oliver.—p. 1. 
Disturbances of Micturition in Old Age. C. Morson —p. 9 
; uberculosis of the Kidney. F. K. Smith.—p. 15 ie 
’ractical Points i i i t of 
siiansoo ak in Diagnosis and Treatment of Renal Tumors. T. 
Enuresis in Children. C. T. Potter.- -p. 33. 
8: Injuries. D. W. C. Northfield.—p. 41. 
Jysentery and Enteric Fever as Medical E zenci ! 
enn te dical Emergencies of War. R. L. H. 
l se of Vitamin D Preparations in Prevention and Treatment of Rickets 
Cecile Asher.—p. 61. 
Modern Therapeutics: XIII. Mercury in Therapeutics. A. D. 
MacDonald.—p. 66. 
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Schweizerische medizinische Wochenschrift, Basel 
70:577-616 (June 22) 1940. Partial Index 


Connections Between Chemical Constitution and Pharmacotherapeutic 

Action of Cardiac Glucosides. E. Rothlin—p. 577. 

Glands with Neurocrine Function in Brain. G. Roussy and M. 

Mosinger.—p. 581. 
eo Gaucher’s Disease. E. _Ruppanner.—p. 584. 

; reatment of Hypoglycemic Conditions Caused by Langer- 

hansian Adenomas. F. Sauerbruch.—p. 587. 

*Pathogenesis of Nonrenal Hypertension. R. Siebeck.—p. 589. 

pee hy Costal Cartilages as Cause of Pain in Chest. R. Staehelin. 
=, oe 

Importance of Purification of Natural Active Principles, Especially of 

the Digitalis Glucosides for Therapy. A. Stoll.—p. 594. 

New Conceptions of Medical Application of Vitamins. A. Szent- 

Gyérgyi.—p. 596. 

Engorged Liver and Its Functional Disturbances. C. Wegelin.—p. 597. 
Syntopan (Phosphate of 3-Diethylamino-2,2-Dimethyl Propylester of 

Tropic Acid) a Valuable Aid in Expulsion of Ureteral Calculi. H. 

Wildbolz.—p. 599. 

*Possibilities and Prospects of Suction Drainage of Pulmonary Cavities 

According to Monaldi. J. E. Wolf.—p. 600. 

Surgery for Hypoglycemia Caused by Adenomas of 
Islands of Langerhans.—Sauerbruch credits American inves- 
tigators with having recognized in recent years a form of parox- 
ysmal spontaneous hypoglycemia caused by hyperfunctioning of 
a benign pancreatic adenoma. Removal of the tumor effects 
a cure. The clinical picture begins with a sensation of hunger, 
fatigue and faintness. The patient feels weak in the knees and 
collapses; there are apathy, loss of orientation, stupor and 
somnolence. General or localized spasms may appear. The 
pupils become dilated and lose their reactivity. There may be 
foaming at the mouth and biting of the tongue or lips. As a 
rule there are labored respiration, rapid pulse and increased 
blood pressure. Symptoms resemble those of an epileptic attack. 
The patients after awakening fail to recollect the event. They 
recover within a few minutes if given sugar solution to drink; 
the recovery is even more rapid after intravenous injection of 
dextrose. The diagnosis of such an attack is usually one of 
epilepsy or brain tumor. Such was the experience of the author 
in three cases. The true nature of the condition was not recog- 
nized until repeated determinations of the sugar content of the 
lumbar punctate and of the blood had been made. An additional 
important sign of a pancreatic adenoma is the time of the 
appearance of the attacks. They generally appear in the morn- 
ing, when the patient is still fasting, when he is hungry or after 
exertions or excitations; that is, always when the blood sugar 
level is physiologically low. Early operation is advisable. The 
detection of a tumor the size of a cherry stone or a cherry may 
be difficult. Frequently it can only be felt and in such a case 
splitting of the cortical layer is necessary. The pancreas is 
best exposed through the gastrocolic ligament. The author gives 
detailed clinical histories of two patients with hypoglycemia in 
whom recovery followed the removal of a langerhansian ade- 
noma. The first patient was a girl aged 7, the second a woman 
aged 50. The author cites two more investigators who have 
each reported a recent case cured by extirpation of an insuloma. 

Pathogenesis of Nonrenal Hypertension.—According to 
Siebeck it is now generally recognized that there are many 
disorders associated with temporary or permanent increase in 
blood pressure not caused by morbid changes in the kidneys. 
The differentiation of the renal from the nonrenal form of hyper- 
tension is often quite difficult, because it frequently depends on 
a history which is not reliable. The two forms differ in signifi- 
cance. In every severe chronic nephritis there exists the danger 
of gradual renal decay which finally results in renal insufficiency. 
In nonrenal hypertension, however, renal degeneration is rare, 
circulatory failure and cerebral disturbances being much more 
frequent complications. Investigations demonstrated that in the 
event of insufficient blood perfusion of the kidneys there develop 
“pressor substances” which circulate in the blood and produce 
a general vasoconstriction. Apparently they can be differen- 
tiated from other nonrenal pressor substances, such as were 
demonstrated by Marx in other forms of hypertension and in 
epilepsy. At the onset of acute nephritis the blood pressure is 
not dependent on the kidney. In scarlet fever, for example, 
hypertension often precedes the symptoms of nephritis. More- 
over, the blood pressure may increase before pressor substances 
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appear in the blood. In chronic nephritis there is often no 
relationship between the degree of renal damage and the height 
of the blood pressure. Furthermore, it is known that in the 
later stages of nonrenal hypertension the kidneys may become 
involved. Nevertheless the etiology of nonrenal hypertension is 
not entirely obscure. The significance of the hereditary factor 
is no longer disputed and the fact that the nonrenal hyperten- 
sion increases with age is also evident. The author observed 
repeatedly that hypertension may develop after acute infections 
even if there is no nephritis. He thinks that hereditary pre- 
disposition and damage caused by misuse of tobacco, restlessness 
and increased physical and psychic tension may also play their 
part, but he regards the role of infections as most important in 
the genesis of the nonrenal “essential” hypertension. For this 
reason infections, particularly chronic foci of infection, should be 
searched for and treated. If the hypertension has already become 
chronic the prospect of a cure or improvement is slight. Early 
treatment, therefore, is essential. Other methods of treatment 
should not be neglected. In view of the constitutional character 
of the disease, medicinal treatment is of value only to counter- 
act temporary complaints and complications. A suitable regu- 
lation of the mode of life is of chief importance. There should 
be proper rest and relaxation, suitable arrangement of the daily 
tasks, calm acceptance of the tribulations of life, restriction of 
salt in the diet and liberal quantities of fruits and fruit juices, 
abstinence from tobacco and moderation in the consumption of 
wine and beer. 

Monaldi’s Suction Drainage of Pulmonary Cavities.— 
Wolf calls attention to Monaldi’s method of suction drainage of 
tuberculous cavities of the lung. Monaldi succeeded in reduc- 
ing and gradually closing tuberculous cavities by permanent 
conversion of the positive internal pressure into a negative one 
by means of suction drainage (introduction of a rubber catheter 
through the thoracic wall into the pulmonary cavity). Roent- 
genologic and anatomic observations proved that the atelectatic 
zones surrounding the cavities actually expand as a result of 
the negative pressure. Relatively recent cavernous processes 
have better prospects of cure than old cavities with rigid walls, 
but even cavities with rigid walls can be obliterated by the 
suction treatment. The chief indication for suction drainage is 
giant cavities which do not readily yield to the various collapse 
methods. Even extensive thoracoplasty often fails to produce 
a complete collapse of these giant cavities and the possibility of 
dissemination presents a constant danger for the patient. If 
the Monaldi method does not effect a complete cure, it at least 
reduces the size of the cavity and makes it amenable to opera- 
tive intervention. Residual cavities which have undergone 
plastic operations can likewise be subjected to suction drainage. 
The author observed a surprising improvement in the subjective 
and objective condition of his patients as the immediate effect 
of suction drainage. Attacks of coughing ceased soon after the 
introduction of the catheter and toxic symptoms gradually 
decreased in the course of the following days and weeks. The 
temperature of febrile patients was reduced and this was 
accompanied by improvement in the general condition and in 
the appetite. The quantity of sputum decreased in all cases, 
and sputum retention, so frequent in giant cavities, did not 
occur. Better drainage brings about detoxication and rapid dis- 
appearance of toxic symptoms. Heart action improves and night 
sweats disappear. 


Dia Medico, Buenos Aires 
12:597-620 (July 8) 1940. Partial Index 


Endarteritis Obliterans of Lower Extremities. C. A. Leoni Iparra- 

guirre.—p. 597. 

"Ascorbic Acid in Treatment of Vomiting of Pregnancy. D. Taylor 

Gorostiaga.—p. 612. 

Ascorbic Acid Therapy of Vomiting of Pregnancy.— 
Taylor Gorostiaga made observations on the behavior of ascor- 
bic acid in normal pregnancy and pregnancy complicated by 
vomiting or toxemia. The experiments involved thirty women 
in the course of early pregnancy and ten normal women. 
Demole’s test for saturation of ascorbic acid in the body was 
used. The test consists of making a preliminary quantitative 
determination of the elimination of ascorbic aeid in the urine, 
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and administration to patients of ascorbic acid by mouth ip 
daily doses of 300 mg. up to the appearance of ascorbic acid in 
the urine in the amount of about 5 mg. per hundred cubic centi- 
meters of urine. This amount represents normal saturation of 
the body with ascorbic acid. The acuteness of organic deficiency 
of the substance is evaluated from the storage of ascorbic acid 
in the body, before appearance of the aforementioned approxi- 
mate amount of the acid in the urine. The author found that 
a physiologic deficiency of from 600 to 900 mg. of ascorbic acid 
may exist in normal women. The deficiency reaches figures 
of about 1,200 mg. in normal pregnancy and of higher figures 
in gestosis and vomiting. Either condition is controlled by 
ascorbic acid treatment when hypovitaminosis C is present, 
except when neuropathic or other disorders predominate. The 
treatment consists of administration of ascorbic acid by mouth 
up to normal ascorbic acid saturation as shown by the elimina- 
tion of about 5 mg. of the acid per hundred cubic centimeters 
of urine. Thereafter the saturation is maintained by administer- 
ing 100 mg. of the acid daily. 


Sovetskaya Meditsina, Moscow 
Pp. 1-56 (No. 7) 1940. Partial Index 
oe Pathologic Characteristics of Bacillary Dysentery. Y. M. Lazov- 

skiy.—p. 7. . 

i ng Combatting Dysentery of Childhood. S. O. Dulitskiy.— 

p. 10. 

Morphologic and Biochemical Characters of Feces in Dyspepsia and 

Dysentery. A. V. Vishuyakov.—p. 18. 

*Effectiveness of Specific Virus Vaccine Therapy in Grip by Inhalation. 

A. V. Nechaev.—p. 25. 

Inhalation of Virus Vaccine for Grip.—Nechaev reports 
the results obtained with inhalation of antigrip virus vaccine as 
observed in a group of 437 cases of epidemic grip and 198 cases 
of sporadic grip. The vaccine is prepared by sending a current 
of air into a specially constructed glass container which reduces 
the vaccine to the consistency of a mist, which is then inhaled 
by the patient through a sort of a gas mask tube. The duration 
of inhalation amounted to from twenty to thirty minutes and 
the amount of virus vaccine inhaled to from 1.5 to 3 cc. Asa 
rule, oné inhalation constituted the sole treatment. A _ few 
patients were given two. The patients were divided into equal 
groups, one being treated with the virus vaccine inhalation, the 
other, serving as a control, being treated with the usual drugs 
such as the salicylates, methenamine and calcium. Sixty patients 
were treated by the inhalation on the first day of the illness 
and the results were compared with a corresponding group 
treated with salicylates. Forty-five patients received the inhala- 
tion therapy on the second day and a corresponding group was 
treated medicinally on the second day. A third group consist- 
ing of thirty-five patients was treated with inhalation on the 
third day of the disease and a corresponding group was treated 
medicinally. The comparison of the results obtained demon- 
strated the effectiveness of vaccine inhalation therapy in lower- 
ing the temperature and in combating symptoms of intoxication 
characteristic of epidemic grip. The vaccine treatment was 
particularly effective when applied on the first or second day 
of the disease. The vaccine when applied during the first two 
days was likewise effective in aborting the lesions of the mucous 
surfaces of the nasopharynx and the upper respiratory tract. 
When administered on the third day of the disease the results 
were no better than in the control group. The virus vaccine 
inhalation therapy applied during the first three days of the 
disease proved to be a valuable prophylactic measure against 
complications of grip. The author emphasizes a marked diminu- 
tion in the incidence of pneumonia, otitis, sinusitis and angina 
as compared with the control group. Recurrences were entirely 
absent. Of 140 patients treated in the course of 1939 with the 
vaccine there was not a single instance of pneumonia, whereas 
there were forty-three instances of pneumonia in the group oi 
297 cases in a control group. Analogous results were noted 
during the epidemic of 1938; of 122 cases treated by vaccine 
inhalation there was not a single instance of pneumonia, whereas 
there were twenty-six instances of pneumonia among 280 con- 
trol cases. The virus vaccine inhalation therapy was disappoint- 
ing in sporadic grip both with regard to the uncomplicated cases 
and with regard to prevention of complications. 
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